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vui FOREWORD 

"If I were to speak of war," she further says, "it would not be to 
show you the glories of conquering armies but the mischief and misery 
they strew in their track ; and how, while they march on with tread* 
of iron and plumes proudly tossing in the breeze^ some one must follow 
closely in their steps, crouching to the earth, toiling in the rain and 
darkness, shelterless like themselves, with no thought of pride or 
glory, fame or praise, or reward; hearts breaking with pity, faces 
bathed in tears and hands in blood. This is the side which history 
never shows." 

In all this we see her standing for exactly that which expresses 
America's conviction to-day, — a conviction to which indeed we have 
been lately lifted again by our standard-bearer, the President; 
namely, humanity. In her own words, true for aU time, but once 
for all expressed at the Sea Island disaster, it is this: "We cannot 
desert our great, poor charge of himianity but must stay and suffer 
with them if need be." 

And this is the side which the author has tried to show in this 
book through the agency of Miss Barton's life, in so far as possible 
through her own eyes and with the understanding of her own heart 
He has searched out her words, scattered in unpublished manuscripts 
as they mostly are. Here he has found that in her hands war is 
weighed in new scales, not with the balances of a heartless, obsessed 
militarism, but with those of humanity. 

Great as was Clara Barton's actual contribution to the world, the 
contribution of herself, her life — greater yet was the moral effect on 
her race which in America saw through her the upUf t of organs of 
relief hitherto undreamt of. If evil came, unblinded by smoke and 
carnage, free from hysteria, with perfect self-control, she showed 
mankind the way out, proved that civilization was not dead, and 
demonstrated triumph amid apparent defeat. The crown of this 
leadership of humanity was the foundation in America of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross. 

The estimate of humanity is always significant. "Our greatest 
national heroine and the equal of any soldier or statesman of the Civil 
War." In these words the Literary Digest ^ condensed the verdict of 
press and public. Long ago Charles Sumner described her as one 
who possessed " the talent of a statesman, the command of a general 

'April, X912. 
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zii INTRODUCTION AND AUTHORIZATION 

templated will be a life of Clara Barton and much more — as the 
volumes will include masses of letters yet unexamined. 

Meantime, there is at present, demand for a comprehensive lifie 
of Clara Barton. It is a satisfacticm to her relatives and litenuy 
executors that this biography has been prepared by Mr. Epler. He 
knew her well, and she reelected and trusted him. He had at hand 
a considerable body of unpublished material fcv the {Mrepaiatkiii of 
such a work, and Mr. Stefdien E. Barton has placed at his ^iwp^wifcl 
such other chief sources as are available. Speaking, therefore, lix 
those who have best reason to be interested in the puUication of such 
a work, I express not only the satis&cticm but the jdeasure of her 
family and intimate friendb in the present volume. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to add a few paragraphs cooccming 
the personality oi Clara Barton. First of all I should like to say that 
she never grew old. Her years numbered seventy, eighty, ninety, 
and more, but she kept the soul of youth. There was hardly a gray 
hair in her head. She sat and stood as erect as an Indian wi^^Vn^ 
erect not with the rigidity of age, but with the freedom and grace of 
youth. Her >'oice, her eye, her step, all had in them those qualities 
which distinguish youth from age rather than age from youth. 

She kept a sunny disposition and a cheerful face. Burdened as 
she often was by the sorrows, calamities, and atrocities of human Hfe, 
suffering as she was called to suffer from serious and protracted illness, 
deeply sensitiNX in her inmost soul to criticism or injustice, she trod 
her path serenely down the long Nista of the years, and her heart made 
music and her face radiated sunshine. 

Hers was no cheap and unthinking c^timism. Her faith in God and 
man was not that (^ the superficial or unfeeling observer; she saw life 
sanely and she saw it whole, and she kept her courage and her &uth. 

She was by nature a timid woman. Her courage was not the ^er- 
vescence of mere animal life ; it was the triumi^ of soul over instinc- 
tive shrinking from the presence of danger and the sight of pain. If 
she learned to look on suffering without tears it was not because she 
grew unfeeling, but because she accomplished a s\^>reme self-mastery 
at the stem behest of duty. There is a courage which does not 
reckon with danger, nor stop to consider pain. Not of this soict was 
Clara Barton. It was her heroic soul and her deep human sympathy 
that made her strong and brave. 
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She exalted womanliness, honored motherhood^ and cherished in her 
own heart those virtues which are distinctively feminine. I have 
often wondered how it could be that a woman who had witnessed what 
she had witnessed, and heard what she had heard, and known what she 
had to know, and done what for duty's sake she was gladly compelled 
to do, could have seen and heard and known and done all that she 
did and experienced no coarsening of the fiber of her soul. Through- 
out her whole long and varied life she was a true, genuine, Christian 
lady. 

It was not her need of earning a livelihood that first sent her out 
into the world, but the joy of service. It was not to earn her daily 
bread or to add to her sufficient means that she continued to give her 
life to the welfare of humanity. There was that in her being which 
compelled her to give the best she had unstintedly to human service. 
No task was too humble for her to perform ; no peril was great enough 
to daimt her. She poured out the rich treasure of her life like Mary 
of Bethany ; she broke her alabaster box over the head of her Lord, 
and the whole house is still fragrant with the memory of her good 
deeds. 



Oak Park, Ilunois, 

Sq>tember 29, 1915. 
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triak, br/Uy dkcredited ti]ecr£Dfe as 'a fantasy,^ and at tventf-c^t 
y«jar« <jf a^e Samud de&XMfenft^ife avn pezil vitdies Lium^ under 
axxubaUr/D t/y the iaoatic, Mercy Levk. Indgcri, in i6go lie Tnairird 
llaojoah briifgtn, d^u^Var of Saiah Towse, wfao vas sister of Rebecca 
Sf)urm, faaiiged on Salem HQl for witcfaciaft in 1692. Ike year 
UAiowia^ thai tragedy Samuel irith his famOy and the Toimcs shook 
the 4ubt of Salem from their feet and moved to Framingham, Here 
they lived for twenty-tliree years. In 1716, selling a farm in "iqdand, 
bwampland and meadow" at Framingham, they naoved to Oxford. 

Oxif/Tfi iu>eif had its Red Letter days in early American annals. 
Jiiftl eabt of Oxford Center was '' Fort Hill," whose cli& were diasen 
by Hugiurnot liettlers in 1686 as a settlement, rendezvous, and refiige. 
^rhere they erected factories and mills, the stones at wbkik remain in 
f/Lsice Unbiy, Eastwardly, beneath sidings of sheer rock, gardens 
wtrt planted in such a s(x>t as only Frenchmen could choose, where 
late into the frosty fall they were warmed by the sun*s reflecticNBS 
against the abutting palisades. But Nipmuc Indians drove the 
Huguenots from these charming plantations. In the sunmier of 1694 
they butchered a girl and captured two children, and two years later 
they massacred the Johnson family, dashing out the brains of the three 
chihlren on the great stone of the fireplace now set up as a monument 
in front of Town I fall, Oxford. Notwithstanding this bloody history, 
thirty English colonists, with Colonel Ebenezer Learned at the head, 
liettled at Oxford in 17 13 and gave the town its name. 

Samuel Barton bought one thirtieth of the colony when he located 
there in 17 16, and soon acquired a quarter interest in all the saw mills 
and corn mills. In 1720 he became a signer of the covenant and a 
founder of the Oxford Congregational Church, "moved by obligations 
to promote the Kingdom of their Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ — 
after prayer and conference." He was a man of strong Christian faith. 

Ills youngest son, Edmund Barton, a soldier in the French wars, 
niarried Anna Flint of Salem and settled at Sutton. Among his chil- 
dren was Stephen Barton, bom June 10, 1740. 

Stephen Barton was a physician. His generosity forbade him to 
present his bills to patients, and though a good practitioner, he was 
unable to make a living from the profession. In 1764 he settled at 
Oxford Center, and engaged in trading, becoming in time the landlord 
of the old Tavern. In 1776 he removed to Windsor, Maine, with his 
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from the track of an officer's horse and saved him from death by thirst 
And that a mouthful of a lean dog that had foUovired the march saved 
him from starvation. When he told me how the feathered arrow 
quivered in the flesh and the tomahawk swung over the white man's 
head, he told me also with tears of honest pride of the great and beau- 
tiful country that had sprung up from those wild scenes of suffering 
and danger. How he loved these new States for which he gave the 
strength of his j^uthl" 



^ 
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Her oldest sister was Dorothy, seventeen years her senior; her 
oldest brother, Stephen, was fifteen when she was bom. Besides 
these, there were David, thirteen, and Sally, ten. 

From the first, the father found in Clara a pet, a playmate, and, 
beyond his dreams, a sharer of patriotism and deeds of daring. In 
later years she often referred to the joy of this comradeship, when, 
perched upon her father's knee, she imbibed a passion for her country 
and cultivated " a taste for early history." 

''His military habits and tastes never left him," says Miss Barton 
in " The Story of My Childhood." "Those were also strong political 
days — Andrew Jackson Days — and very naturally my father be- 
came my instructor in military and political lore. I listened breath- 
lessly to his war stories. Illustrations were called for and we made 
battles and fought them. Every shade of military etiquette was 
regarded. Colonels, captains, and sergeants were given their proper 
place and rank. So with the political world ; the president, cabinet, 
and leading officers of the Government were learned by heart, and 
nothing gratified the keen humor of my father more than the parrot- 
like readiness with which I lisped these difficult names. I diought 
the president might be as large as the meeting house, and the vice- 
president perhaps the size of the schoolhouse. And yet, when later, 
I, like all the rest of our country's people, was suddenly thrust into 
the mysteries of war, and had to find and take my place and part in 
it, I found myself far less a stranger to the conditions than most 
women, or even ordinary men for that matter. I never addressed a 
colonel as captain, got my cavalry on foot, or mounted my infantry I" 

The drill and discipline of war that thus sank unconsciously into 
her mind were similar to other training that put iron into her blood. 

"A fire in a church would have been sacrilege in those days," she 
wrote in 1904 in a letter to an Oxford friend — "and I can just re- 
member being taken home one bitter cold Sunday with frozen feet. 
I had not dared complain and fell in the pew when they set me 
down." 

At this time there were in Oxford no matches to light a fire. The 
ffint, snapped by the lock, was the only method. 

"A long way back this memory of mine travels — almost timidly 
it seems so far away," she wrote to the author in the fall of 1910. 
"It heard the snap of the first flint lock that kindled a fire on the 
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pie — to remind him of home, — ^'one crinkly around the edges, 
please, and with just the marks of the finger prints/' Her eyes swam, 
but in a few moments Clara Barton herself in the crude commissary 
made a pie '' crinkly at the edges" and scalloped with ''finger prints.'' 

A level head was what Sarah Barton sought to give her daughter. 
Her matter-of-fact face, firm, penetrating with determination, bears 
out the part she played. Possibly she may have been too severe. 
No dolls were allowed her little girl, but, as time went on, garden and 
flower beds, sewing, especially for the poor, and the care of pets about 
the bam and dooryard, became her pastimes. Should she share 
her candies or cake and forget a piece for herself, her mother, when 
one of the company ofiFered to give his back, insisted that .Clara 
must not be an ''Indian Giver," and so taught her daughter to be ''a 
good loser," a trait which she was to need sorely when apparent de- 
feats were again and again to discourage her before a final victory. 

Other dromistances show that Mrs. Barton's looks did not bdie a 
spirited determination. When a girl she had loved to ride mettle- 
some horses and had frequently been thrown and hurt but persevered 
until she gained the mastery. Her fine saddle she kept until Clara's 
day, and gave it to her in 1835. Sarah Barton's father was a patriot 
and faced death at the Battle of Bennington. In many wa3rs the 
mother inherited his spirit. 

"Far and beyond it all," Clara Barton once wrote of her mother, 
"as the years sped on and the hands were still, shone the gleam of 
the far-sighted mother's ¥ratchfulnes8 that neither toil could obscure 
nor mirth relax." 
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her two brothers, who took charge of the little hillside iarms aboat 
her birthplace — buying them for their own. 

This new home on the highway in North Oxford afforded oppor- 
tunities for ezdting outdoor games and feats of daring. Here the 
woman who later was to cross the pontoon bridge at Fredericksburg 
under fire and with skirt shot away, learned to cross the little winding 
French River on teetering logs at its most dangerous dq>ths. Later, 
when this sport had become tame, she would go to the saw mill and 
ride out on the saw carriage twenty feet above the stream and be pulled 
back on the returning log. lliese, and other water sports, were new 
and fascinating and were enjoyed the year round. 

In stmmier the ''circular" pond was the home of a beautiful flodL 
of ducks, which by the first fall had so increased that wild "divers and 
dippers" paused in their southward migration to swo(^ down on the 
pond's calm surface. Hens, turkeys, dogs, geese, and cats were added 
to Clara's stock of pets and later three or four of the sleekest heifers, 
which she learned to milk. This was an art which she never forgot 
and which she used to good advantage when food failed and she rode 
with the foragers in the Civil War. 

The old house which Captain Barton renovated, and which stands 
to-day much as it did then, claimed its share of the little daughter's 
attention. She learned to grind and mix paints and apply them as 
well as the painter ; also to match, trim, and hang paper ; and she had 
a hand in brightening the walls of every room. Further down the 
street, on the southeast comer, her father later built a smaller house 
which, however, failed to equal the big Learned house in her affections. 

By 1832 her brothers had been so successful that they, too, sold 
their hill farms and followed their father to the French River at the 
foot of the mile-long hill where they eventually erected homes across 
the street from the Learned house. David, with Stephen, bought 
the saw mill, and erected new dams and a new grain mill. Stephen 
married, as also did Sally, and both settled in the neighborhood. 
Dorothy remained single. 

The schools that Clara now attended were imperfect. She missed 
the fine instruction of Colonel Stone, and Dorothy, who had tutored 
her in days gone by, was unable, through ill health, to help her. Sally 
was her one instructor, but self-education was still the prime note of 
the Barton household. 



CHAPTER IV 
A Nu2S£ AT Eleven 

1832-1833 

« 
In 1832, when Clara was eleven, her schooling was interrupted by 

an accident that approached the tragic in its consequences though it 

disclosed the talent that later was to make her the greatest of war 

nurses and the founder of the Red Cross in America. 

In the group of new buildings on the 3oc>-acre farm occurred a bam 
raising. The high rafters had to be fixed to the ridge pole. David, 
the athlete of the commimity, and unexcelled in taking a dare, climbed 
to the peak. A board broke under his feet, precipitating him to the 
ground, where his body struck heavy timbers. Seriously injured by 
a blow on his head, he lingered between life and death for two years. 
Leeches, setons, counter-irritating blisters, and blood letting failed to 
allay the fever. Clara felt herself chained to him by an unspeakable 
and uncontrollable impulse to niu'se. She became so skilled that her 
small fingers were chosen by the doctor to apply the leeches and the 
plasters, and to give the prescribed medicines, hour after hour. 

The mental effect on the patient of her faith and unfailing presence 
was miraciJous. "In his nervous wretchedness he clung to me. I 
could not be taken away from him except by compulsion," she later 
remarked. Yet he remained a "sleepless, nervous, cold dyspeptic 
— the mere wreck of his former self." Bending over him, hurrying 
to obey his every impiJse, Clara locked herself up with the patient 
for two years. 

Referring to this period Miss Barton once said : " For two years I 
only left his bedside for one half day. I almost forgot that there was 
an outside to the house." 

In 1834 David was given the new system of treatment of steam 
baths which in time proved successful. Under it he completely re- 

12 
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covered It was almost, however, at the sacrifice of Clara's life. 
The serious strain of the long confinement and the continuous care of 
the patient seriously impaired her health and it was some time before 
she r^^ained her normal strength. But the experience had brought 
out the gift that was in her ; it was almost prophetic of things to 



CHAPTER V 
''I Remember Nothing but Feah" 

''In the earlier years of my life, I remember nothing but fear/' 
Miss Barton confessed in 1907. 

Fear would seem to be a most impossible characteristic of one 
destined to play the part that Miss Barton later did on the firing lines 
of human tra^y. Had it not been for her mother's training and 
her father's and brother's interest in her out of doors, Clara would 
doubtless have drooped away, for, however paradoxical it may seem, 
fear never ceased to haunt her in one way or another. The courage 
that she later attained was due not to its absence, but to the fact that 
she had overcome it. 

She had a too vivid imagination. At four years old it peopled the 
clouds with angry rams and once when she was left alone it threw her 
screaming in hysterics to the floor. In 1824 to face her first teacher 
alone overcame her with a convulsion of fear that the teacher relieved 
with difficulty. But with wise personal care her delicate sensibilities 
and her fears and embarrassments were thoughtfully shielded. 

Yet her supersensitiveness did not leave her. So tender-hearted 
was she that even when she was ten the butchering of an ox made 
her faint and gave her a distaste for eating meat that stayed with her 
all her life. Extreme fear and " chicken-heartedness" — seemingly 
impossible endowments for a soul that was to face more bloody battle- 
fields than any of her sex since the world began — instead of decreas- 
ing, grew upon her. 

Silence was another sign of her panic of fear. Often rather than 
speak she suffered silently. She early betrayed such bashfulness 
before strangers and such shrinking timidity that it was painful to 
herself and to others. "To this day," she said in 1907, "I would 
rather stand behind the lines of artillery at Antietam or cross the 
pontoon bridge under fire at Fredericksburg than be expected to 
preside at a public meeting." 
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her consdence. Skating was denied giris. But one dear starlit 
Sunday morning the q>irit of an adventurer came upoa her and in 
response to a whistle of the boys she dimbed out of tlie window 
dressed for a lark on the ice. She was drawn about at the end of a 
comforter. Then there came rough ice and a fall. She was dragged 
cruelly and scraped her knee till it bled profusely. She secreted it for 
two da3rs till, alleging a pretext of tumbling and falling, she told of 
the hurt member and had it dressed. But she confessed : '' My mental 
suffering far exceeded my physical. I hated myself and failed to 
sleep and eat." 

Her mother, always the balance wheel of the family, upon seeing 
that her three weeks of mental suffering were far out of proportion to 
the fault, told her soothingly that she did not think it the worst thing 
that could have been done ; that other little girls had done as badly. 
She recalled, in fact, that she herself had disobeyed when she rode the 
wild colt and was thrown and hurt. 

"But God will punish me awfully," Clara cried. 

"It is not so much God that punishes us, my child," said Stephen 
Barton, taking her on his knee. "We pimish ourselves." 

This lesson Clara Barton never forgot, relating it in September, 
1909, as freshly as if it had all happened yesterday. 

Stephen, her brother-teacher, taught her mathematics, and with 
this home instruction, even after all the time lost in nursing, she was 
far ahead of many of the schools of the vicinity. In 1834 Ludan 
Burleigh, who taught near by and was a man of superior ability, be- 
came her tutor, giving her the personal attention which made the edu- 
cation of the day of crude externals so effective. History, language, 
composition, and English literature were studied. 

In 1835 an even more able teacher, Jonathan Dana, took the school 
of sixty pupils to the south of North Oxford. Clara at once enrolled 
under him. Philosophy, chemistry, and Latin were the more ad- 
vanced studies which she now took up. 

After school closed there asserted itself the practical mindedness 
of her nature which refused to let her remain idle. Idleness was tor- 
ture to her then and forever after, and meant worry and ultimate 
breakdown. With work and sacrifice present she could live. With- 
out them life was consumed by that oversensitiveness with which it 
was so charged. 



CHAPTER VI 
Eighteen Yeahs of Teaching 

After the terms of advanced preparatory study under Jonathan 
Dana, and the summer experience in the factory, came the winter 
of 1836. The mother of Clara Barton faced the question that puzzles 
every parent : What shall the child do ? 

She asked this question of the phrenologist, L. W. Fowler, who was 
then staying at the Barton home, where the latchstring was alwa3rs 
out for visiting lecturers, literary men, and clergymen. The matter- 
of-fact mother, overheard by Clara, who was sick with the mumps 
and lying on a lounge listening to it all, detailed her faults of timidity, 
bashfulness, and aggravating silence which sometimes ended, when 
she was questioned, in a burst of tears. 

"The sensitive nature will always remain," declared the wise stu- 
dent of child life, who was really a psychologist. ''She will never 
assert herself for herself ; she will suffer wrong first. But for others 
she will be perfectly fearless. Throw responsibility upon her, give 
her a school to teach." 

This advice was at once foUowed. At fifteen she took the family 
r61e and became a teacher. For nearly twenty years her sensitive 
nature was subjected to the discipline of that profession and her 
energies controlled by it. District No. 9, up in "Texas village," a 
mile or so away from her former home in North Oxford, was her first 
school. It was in May, 1836, that, after passing the teachers' exami- 
nation with a mark of excellent, she "put down her skirts and put up 
her hair," and walked to the little schoolhouse. 

In 1914 1 visited one of the forty pupils of this first school of Clara's 
— Mrs. Shumway Davis, who still lives near the Barton homestead. 
Mrs. Davis, who is eighty-four, was only nine years younger than her 
teacher. She recalls how Clara Barton at once won her class by tak- 
ing them into her confidence and drawing them out Even in the 
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In addition to trarhing Qara found time to act as Stqdien's book- 
keq)er in the mill and to read and study eztensivdy . 

In 185a her tfairhing and her own indq)endait study had so wdl 
trained her in the more advanced courses that she decided to oonqilete 
her education by enrolling in Ginton Liberal Institute in New York. 
''I broke away ixom my long shackles/' she said in 1886, recalling 
this important change in her life, "came to Ginton, Oneida Coanty, 
and entered a seminary as a ptq^ for graduation. There were then 
no colleges for girls. Glorious Susan Anthcmy, Cady Stanton, Lucy 
Stone, and Elizabeth Blackwdl had not lalxnxd and succeeded as 
they have now. Eveiy giri should bless these ptoneer women in her 
daily prayers. I got all the institute could give me. While there 
my mother passed to the better land. My grand old father was 
claimed by his married children, and I was free to take my course 
in the worid, and seek its work." 

At Clinton Liberal Institute she met Mary Norton. Miss Norton 
recognized her friend's genius for teaching and in 1853 prevailed iqion 
her to accept a post in the New Jersey village <rf Hightstown. 

Some ten miles or so away was Bordentown. Rumors of the 
extraordinary ability <rf the little woman to conquer sdiook where 
strong men had been driven oat by unruly pu|Mls radiated wh e i c ve i 
Clara Barton went. From Hi^tstown news <rf her power came to 
Bordentown. 

Prejudices existed there against poUic schools. Some were too 
denoininationalinrdigian to be broad enough to desire them; others 
too proud to send their diildrcn to the public school which Imd often 
been st^^ed '*free sdioob for panpers." 

Whenever the public school system had been tried among a people 
tdivkled by sectarian quarrds, the citizens themselves :spfit over the 
question, while the children, rarrhing chcEr lack of respect for a sdiool 
s^^stem. broke up the q^qg^wt c jmd ran wild on the strcezsL 

Miss Barton saw the need in Bordentown and she w«::t to nxet it. 

\\ pcbfic school is impassible,^ she was Toiki ^Ii b^s iukd 
exTcrc dme.*^ 

^' Give me three w * ««t l >c jmd I wiO tench tree^*" wq^s^ ixs- r^iTVwr 

Xever was there a fimpaign a^uKt odi^ bot Cliurm Barter an- 
sw«ncd it with this argument of ncdoci. She <d&! XkX oeflnaziid i ^% 
Ksrsaeth::^ s&ocld be done: she d em u n rtia m d ^s ); vvooilc he. 
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rowdyism. Even the ''first families" sent their children to the once 
much condenmed public school, preferring the superior teachers there 
to those of doubtful ability in the private institutions. There ex- 
ists in Miss Barton's own words a description of this Bordentown chi^ 
ter of her life that is at once so interesting and vivid that it warrants 
reproduction here. 

''Something drew me to the state of New Jersey. I was a teacher 
dyed in the wool, and soon discovered that this good state had no 
public school, that a part of its children were in private schools, the 
remainder in the streets. The people said they were not paupers, 
and would not have their children schooled at public expense, would 
not send them to 'pauper schools.' I considered this state of things 
and decided to take upon me the opening of public schools generally 
in that state as well as the eyes of the people. I went to Bordentown, 
found two hundred children in school, four hundred on the street. 
They had public school laws, but not enforced ; perfectly inoperative. 
All seemed afraid to undertake it. Friends, I believe every law once 
made should either be enforced and made operative, or annulled and 
be no longer a law. The respect of laws, the welfare of the conmiunity 
and the safety of people and property demanded this. 

"I found the trustees were nominal officials, arranged with them, 
apprehensive as they were, and had them officially announce the 
opening of a public school in the village of Bordentown to be taught 
by a lady at her own expense, if preferred. A house was fotmd and 
opened, and one bright morning I found myself there with six bright 
renegade boys (not a girl could be trusted with me) and the public 
school was commenced. I tmderstood boys, and school teaching was 
my trade. We got on weU and at the end of twelve months I stood 
in a new schoolhouse building, which had been built for me at the 
cost of $4000 and my six pupils had grown to six hundred, a bright, 
loving, faithful phalanx among whom never a punishment had been 
administered. At length, broken in strength, with a complete loss of 
voice, I was compelled to leave them. That, too, was a hard good-by 
to make. A few years later I found them all over the southern fields 
standing firmly behind their muskets or lying in their blood ; but 
every one remembered. They remember to-day, those pupils ; gray- 
haired men of business all over the land and seas, their letters 
come faithfully to my table." 



CHAPTER Vn 

Five Yeass in Washington befose the War 

1855-1860 

The capital of the country was now to be Miss Barton's residence 
and the center of her activities for a large part of the next sixty years. 

As it was evident that she could no longer teach, she was again con- 
fronted with the old question of what she should do. At the Oxford 
mill she had perfected a '* copper plate" style of handwriting. She 
decided finally to make use of this talent and accepted a position as 
a clerk in Washington, little dreaming to what International achieve- 
ments this would later lead her. 

She was already fascinated, however, by the national questions 
around which, consciously or unconsciously, her mind more and more 
revolved. An apparent defeat in life had become the impulse of a 
new decision. Were her voice and vocation gone? Her hands 
remained ! 

"She laid her hands upon my shoulder," Eleanor Ames recalled 
three years ago (she had beautiful hands, long and slim and firm), 
and said [in reply to Miss Ames, who had expressed the wish that 
opportimities for doing good existed now] : " * My dear, we all tumble 
over opportunities for being brave and doing good at every step we 
take. Life is just made of such opportunities. Not nearly all the 
sick and crippled are on the battlefield, nor is all the danger there 
either.'" 

For such a spirit, work, and interesting work, is never absent. 

" I met her often during those years as I have since," writes a friend, 
as to what she did at this time, "and rarely saw her without some pet 
scheme of benevolence which she pursued with an enthusiasm that 
was quite heroic and sometimes amusing. The roll of those she helped 
or tried to help with her purse, her personal influence, or her counsel 
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cepted and thus became as I believe the first woman who entered a 
public office in the Departments of Washington in her own name 
drawing the salary over her own signature. I was placed equal with 
the male clerks at $1400 per year. This called for some criticism and 
no little denunciation on the part of those who foresaw dangerous 
precedents." 

Jealousy, suspicion, and hatred were engendered. The huge build- 
ing under the Superintendent of Patents, Mr. Charles Mason, was 
filled with men only. They loafed in the corridors. They whiffed 
smoke in her face. They spat on the floor before her. Insulting 
remarks, whistles, and catcalls increased in number and maliciousness. 
And yet, so excellent was she as a copyist that with an increase of 
salary she was advanced over her detractors to expert work on origi- 
nal prints, patent abridgments, and caveats. Her opponents, beaten 
at open opposition, whispered slander. Convicted of untruthfulness, 
the slanderers — among them some of the guilty patent thieves who 
were afraid of her — were removed from office by Mr. Mason. 

Miss Barton remained in her position till after 1856, when Presi- 
dent Buchanan was elected. Then arose the cry of "black republi- 
canism" against all who held antislavery sympathies, and every one 
connected with the abolition movement felt the whip of the admin- 
istration. Miss Barton was no exception. In 1857, when she was 
dismissed, she returned to Oxford, where she stayed for nearly two 
years. But so tangled were the records and so expert had she be- 
come that she was recalled towards the end of Buchanan's adminis- 
tration. At the earnest solicitation of her father, with whom the old 
ties of confidence had never been broken, she accepted. 

Even now war clouds thickened and signs of conflict were over- 
shadowing everything in Washington. Slavery sentiments swayed 
the Government, the army, the navy, the President, the Cabinet, the 
statesmen, the Capitol, and even the Treasury, whose loot seemed 
inuninent. To do the work of two disloyal clerks, receive the salary 
of one, and give the other to the Treasury, was the plan that possessed 
her. 

"Money is where the shoe pinches" — "Money talks" — these 
are very common axioms, but true, and when it comes to actual giving, 
the enthusiasm of many patriots is apt to lessen. It was not so with 
Miss Barton. When a cause or a public service was the issue, money 



CHAPTER Vm 
The Beginning of the Civil Waa 

"I HAPPENED to see Clara Barton a day or two after Fort Sumter 
was fired on," says a contemporary of Miss Barton. He then 
gives this interesting word picture of her : 

"She was confident, even enthusiastic. She had feared that the 
Southern aristocracy, by their close combination and superior politi- 
cal training, might succeed in gradually subjugating the whole coim- 
try ; but of that there was no longer any danger. The war might be 
long and bloody, but the rebels had abandoned a policy on which the 
odds were in favor of their ultimate success, for one in which they 
had no chance at all. For herself, she had saved a Uttle in time of 
peace, and she intended to devote it and herself to the service of her 
country and humanity. K war must be, she neither expected nor 
desired to come out of it with a dollar. If she survived, she could 
no doubt earn a living. And if she died, it was no matter." 

Then "the first great blow of organized war fell, and the nation 
woke from its dream of peace at the thunder of wave-washed Sumter" 
— to use Miss Barton's own words. Beyond recall, she presented 
herself, she knew not then just how, as a living sacrifice upon her 
country's altar. Death seemed to her the probable cost, hyt she 
determined to suffer it. 

Something of her enthusiasm and patriotism are reflected in a sen- 
tence in a private letter to her niece, Mrs. Vassall, written from Wash- 
ington : 

"I think," she says, "the city will be attacked within the next sixty 
days. If it must be, let it come, and when there is no longer a sol- 
dier's arm to raise the Stars and Stripes above our Capitol, may God 
give strength to mine." 

While she was never called upon to perform this task, it was not 
long before she had an opportunity for heroic service, and, as was to 
be expected, she grasped it. 

a8 
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t ]rtr) iq r>p^n nf>w for ;i iif Mp A» yet we have had no cause tor ^I^-w 
.f iTirjrrfl -.vo '^nfo Hinpospft fo f«cl any. The dry is diliiij^ up wiifa. 
\rft^i\i^ Thr Mhw. rrsprnpni- is r|uartered in the r:t pirfy [ and cfae ph 
fVnn Afrv/rf] ,i» noon. Almost, a week in getting froni N". Y. hne, 
^h^y I'KjkM tirM ?inrl worn, but .sturdy and brave. Qhl hut vaa 
-?h'*^ilM hfnr thrm fjrnis^ fhft Mass. troops who were with rtwiwt ^ic- 
U'f'A f\r\pfnf]f* Thoy At^y the Mass. Boys arc equal to anythm^ tfaer 
■ /n'Vrtnlrr. fhat fhoy h«vft ronstrur.ted a R.R. laid cfae tzack ^^ 
f I lilt in 'Tiprmf -sinro they ^ntp.rfd Maryland. The wounded at the 
fnfirrnnr/ ir^ ;ill Impr'ivinsf some of them reasvered and jomed 
f\tf f ^irnr-ni W** /Wif^f] thp r^jjiment yesterday at the CapicolaiKl 
7^,Mr,r] .'t,mr^ ft\f\ Ffi^nMs »nrj ar/iuaintances from Worcester. Their 
f.ijjrjrnpr/- v.iq nil ir'v/.f*f] »n'| fh^y have iMfirini^ but their heavy woolen 

♦ \f,rhf ■' n^it fl rtffffm ^h\rf an^l many of them not e%"eii a po^et 
K'l n'l^/f hi/'f W^ f^ftfiir-^ ^mptlM our pocketa and came home cotear 

pp '.I'l ■■Kr'/-t^ F'»r ^r//^U «r»'J harK]kf;rrhiefs, and have filled a large box 
"ifii ill rrpTfififf f,f r/.r/ir»j/ iit^n^iU, thrfiarJ, needles, thimbles, sdsson, 
f.if,.-, hirMr.r," r»rifif/v, f.fi I ■/*•:?, fallow, rtf ., etc., — have filled the largest 
rmrl'f't hn-irr.f j^, r^'- }ion^p' nfif] if v/i)l |(o to them in the next hour. 
' U>t* 'I'irr'r ffll ifj; ffi/'Y «r^ fjot ^Intrrmincd — just fighting mad — 
f h'/ hfi'l i«r.-.> /ifi/' WofM.^f^r .V/v/ f,f the 2 2d and all were so anxious 

♦ o I'fr'iv Ml/' firif'-fifs; fhnf ffiry bf:((K^d mc to read it aloud to them, 
••lii'h f 'If'l V'lif 7;ttii\i] fiHvf. c;n]ilrf| to see me and my audience 
in M«r i;»f,fif#. r hnrrfft'-r nf tlif H. S. Oh! but it was better attention 
fhfifi f hfiv fi'-'-n M'Mfqffirrif'fl Wi sec there in the old times. Ber 
7;rl»»'= !»*«: motfi'T ffm* O^ffitfj h rnisinK a company. God bless her 
vfi'l Of fi'i|»|»« fi'flnw*! wf»»» fimy Irnvr their quiet happy homes to come 
fit flif tn\] fif flifif iMipfitry. St» fnr ns «)ur jxior efforts can reach they 
cli'ill fi«^-. 'f In* V n Irifvlly Imii'l nr n j5i<*trr's sympathy if they come." 

;M,fiiif flili? tim»'. it »MMprrr»l in Miss Barton to send advertisements 
In till- r rtliiMtfic nf iIip \Vi»rt »"5tiT .V/»v asking for stores, supplies and 
iivmnv (iif flip WMitnilnl ni>i| nrrily «)f ihc 01 h regiment. She stated 

♦ lint «5h»' wmmM ii'irivf nil shipments and disp>orse them personallv. 
Ihf lity fif \V«M«i«5t«'i \vn«* the first to send assistance. Surrounding 
i»nvn«! nni| liiiea in Mn«*iat hu^irtts followed iis example. So great 
wnc thr tTS|viM^tr thai Mi«is Uarton*s room overflowed, and she was 
i^Mip*i| lo srtnre ^^sax in a warehouse, near 7lh Street and Pennsyl- 
x-anift A\*vnue. 
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''When our armies fought on Cedar Mountain, I broke the shackles 
and went to the field " — is the brief way in which she punctuates 
her terse comment on this significant step. 

She arrived the day after the battle of Cedar Mountain — and there 
was much work for her to do. Her own paragraph in explanation of 
it b as vivid and forceful as it is modest and unassuming : 

" Five days and nights with three hours sleep — a narrow escape 
from capture — and some days of getting the wounded into hospitals 
*t Washington brought Saturday, August 30. And if you chance to 
feel, that the positions I occupied were rough and unseemly for a 
woman — I can only reply that they were rough and unseemly for men. 
But under all, lay the life of the nation. I had inherited the rich| 
Messing of health and strength of constitution — such as are seldom 
given to woman — and I felt that some return was due from me and 
that I ought to be there." 



CHAPTER X 
Second Bull Run and Chanthxy 

Close on Cedar Mountain came the engagement, August 29, at 
Groveton, Virginia, with 7000 killed, wounded, and missing, followed 
by the action on the 30th at Manassas, employing Porter's 5th corps, 
the ist corps under Major General Sigel, Re3molds' division, army of 
the Potomac, the third under Major General McDowell's army of 
Virginia, and Hooker's and Kearney's division, and the 9th corps 
under General Reno. 

That same afternoon (the 30th) word came that another battle was 
being fought by General Pope on the old Bull Run field. Eight 
thousand,^ according to the report, had already been killed, and the 
battle was still on. 

At once Miss Barton made preparations to go to the scene. Haply, 
we have her own story of the journey — and of what followed : 

"Our coaches were not elegant or commodious; they had no win- 
dows, no seats, no platforms, no steps, a slide door on the side was the 
only entrance, and this higher than my head. For my manner of 
attaining my elevated position, I must beg of you to draw on yoiu: own 
imaginations and spare me the labor of reproducing the boxes, barrels, 
boards, and rails, which in those days, seemed to help me up and on 
in the world. We did not criticize the unsightly helpers and were only 
too thankful that the stiff springs did not quite jostle us out. This 
description need not be limited to this particular trip or train, but will 
suffice for all that I have known in Army life. This is the kind of 
conveyance by which your tons of generous gifts have reached the 
field with the precious freights. These trains through day and night, 
sunshine and rain, heat and cold, have thundered over heights, across 
plains, through ravines, and over hastily built army bridges 90 feet 
across the rocky stream beneath. 

* The casualties as later reported were 800 killed, 4000 wounded, 3000 captured or 
missing. 
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realized untQ that day how little a human being could be grateful for 
and that day's experience also taught me the utter worthlessness of 
that which could not be made to cohtribute directly to our necessities. 
The bit of bread which would rest on the surface of a gold ea^ was 
worth more than the coin itself. 

" But the most fearful scene was reserved for the night. I have said 
that the groimd was littered with dry hay and that we had only two 
lanterns, but there were plenty of candles. The wounded were laid 
so close that it was impossible to move about in the dark. The 
sUghtest misstep brought a torrent of groans from some poor mangled 
fellow in your path. 

" Consequently here were seen persons of all grades from the careful 
man of God who walked with a prayer upon his lips to the careless 
driver hunting for his lost whip, — each wandering about among this 
hay with an open flaming candle in his hand. 

"The slightest accident, the mere dropping of a light could have 
enveloped in flames this whole mass of helpless men. 

"How we watched and pleaded and cautioned as we worked and 
wept that night ! How we put socks and slippers upon their cold, 
damp feet, wrapped your blankets and quilts about them, and when 
we had no longer these to give, how we covered them in the hay and 
left them to their rest !" 

"On Monday (September i) the enemy's cavalry appeared in the 
wood opposite and a raid was hourly expected. In the afternoon all 
the woimded men were sent off and the danger became so imminent 
that Mrs. Fales thought best to leave, although she only went for 
stores. I begged to be excused from accompanying her as the ambu- 
lances were up to the fields for more and I knew I should never leave 
a wounded man there if I were taken prisoner forty times. At 6 
o'clock it commenced to thunder and lightning and all at once the 
artillery began to play, joined by the musketry about two miles distant. 
We sat down in our tent and waited to see them break in, but Reno's 
forces held them back. The old Twenty-first Massachusetts lay be- 
tween us and the enemy and they could not pass. God only Imows 
who was lost, I do not, for the next day all fell Y>ack. Poor Kearney, 
Stevens and Webster were brought ir^ ^^d in the afternoon Kearney's 
and Heintzelman's divisions fell back through our camp on their way 
to Alexandria. We knew this was ^^^ ^^^- ^^ P^^ ^^ thousand 
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*' * Mary, Mary, sister Mary, come, — O come, I am womided, Mazy 1 
I am shot. I am dying — Oh come to me — I have called yoa so kmg 
and my strength is almost gone — Don't let me die here alone. O 
Mary, Mary, come ! ' 

''Of all the tones of entreaty to which I have listened, and certainly 
I have had some experience of sorrow, I think these sounding througih 
that dismal night, the most heart-rending. As we drew near somt 
twenty persons attracted by his cries had gathered around and stood 
with moistened eyes and helpless hands waiting the change which 
would relieve them all. And in the midst, stretched upon the ground, 
lay, scarcely full grown, a young man with a graceful head of hair, 
tangled and matted, thrown back from a forehead and a face of livid 
whiteness. His throat was bare. His hands, bloody, claq>ed his 
breast, his large, bewildered eyes turning anxiously in every direction. 
And ever from between his ashen lips pealed that piteous cry of ' Maiy I 
Mary! Come.' 

"I approached him unobserved, and motioning the lights away, 
I knelt by him alone in the darkness. Shall I confess that I intended 
if possible to cheat him out of his terrible death agony? But my lips 
were truer than my heart, and would not speak the word * Brother,' I 
had willed them to do. So I placed my hands upon his neck, kissed 
his cold forehead and laid my cheek against his. 

" The illusion was complete ; the act had done the falsehood my 
lips refused to speak. I can never forget that cry of joy. ' Oh Mary I 
Mary I You have come? I knew you would come if I called you and I 
have called you so long. I could not die without you, Mary. Don't 
cry, darling, I am not afraid to die now that you have come to me. Oh, 
bless you. Bless you, Mary.' And he ran his cold, blood-wet hands 
about my neck, passed them over my face, and twined them in my 
hair, which by this time had freed itself from fastenings and was 
hanging damp and heavy upon my shoulders. He gathered the loose 
locks in his stififened fingers and holding them to his lips continued to 
whisper through them ' Bless you, bless you, Mary I ' And I felt the 
hot tears of joy trickling from the eyes I had thought stony in death. 
This encouraged me, and wrapping his feet closely in blankets and 
giving him such stimulants as he could take I seated myself on the 
groimd and lifted him on my lap, and drawing the shawl on my own 
shoulders also about his I bade him rest. 
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''This was the afternoon of Monday. Since Saturday noon I had 
not thought of tasting food, and we had just drawn around a box for 
that purpose, when of a sudden, air and earth and all about us shook 
with one mingled crash of God's and man's artillery. The lightning 
played and the thunder rolled incessantly and the cannon roared 
louder and nearer each minute. Chantilly with all its darkness and 
horrors had opened in the rear. 

''The description of this battle I leave to those who saw and moved 
in it, as it is my purpose to speak only of events in which I was a witness 
or actor. Although two miles distant, we knew the battle was intended 
for us, and watched the firing as it neared and receded and waited 
minute by minute for the rest. 

"With what desperation our men fought hour after hoiu* in the rain 
and darkness ! How they were overborne and rallied, how they suf- 
fered from mistaken orders, and blundered, and lost themselves in the 
strange mysterious wood. And how after all, with giant strength and 
veteran bravery, they checked the foe and held him at bay, is an all 
proud record of history. 

"And the courage of the soldier who braved death in the darkness of 
Chantilly let no man question. — 

"The rain continued to pour in torrents, and the darkness became 
impenetrable save from the lightning leaping above our heads and the 
fitful flash of the guns, as volley after volley rang through the stifled 
air and lighted up the gnarled trunks and dripping branches among 
which we ever waited and listened. 

"In the midst of this, and how guided no man knows, came still 
another train of wounded men, and a waiting train of cars upon the 
track received them. This time nearly alone, for my worn-out assist- 
ants could work no longer, I continued to administer such food as 
I had left. 

* * Do you begin to won der what it could be. Army crackers put into 
knapsacks and haversacks and beaten to crumbs between stones, and 
stirred into a mixtiure of wine, whiskey and water, and sweetened with 
coarse brown sugar. 

"Not very inviting you will think but I assure you it was always 
acceptable. But whether it should have been classed as food, or, like 
the Widow Bedott's cabbage as a delightful beverage it would puzzle an 
epicure to determine. No matter, so it imparted strength and comfort. 



CHAPTER XI 
Harper's Ferry and South Mountain 

September, 1862 

Though the plan was to place a woman at the rear, the firing line 
from the first was Clara Barton's objective. Actuated by her tre- 
mendous determination, she was able to outflank an army line, ten 
miles long, to steal a march by it at midnight, and in the morning, to 
use her phrase, — " follow the cannon ! " 

On September 12-15 ^^ Harper's Ferry were engaged the 39th, 
iiith, iisth, i2Sth, 126th, and i86th New York, 32d, 6oth, and 
87th Ohio, 9th Vermont, 65 th Illinois, isth Indiana, ist and 3d Mary- 
land (Howe brigade), 8th New York cavahy, 12th Illinois cavalry, 
ist Maryland cavalry, and four batteries of artillery. Here 44 were 
killed, 173 were woimded, but 12,520 were missing or captured I 

The news of this received by wire threw Washington and the North 
into a panic. That very night the call came to Miss Barton from a 
source she never has revealed: "Harper's Ferry — not a moment 
to be lost." 

"The long maneuvering and skirmishing," she wrote in her war 
diary, "had yielded no fruit. Pope had been sacrificed and all the 
blood shed from Yorktown to Malvern Hill seemed to have been utterly 
in vain. But the minor keys, upon which I played my infinitesimsd 
note in the great anthem of war and victory which rang through the 
land when these two fearful forces met and closed, with gun-lock 
kissing gun-lock across the rocky bed of Antietam, are yet known 
only to a few. Washington was filled with dismay, and all the North 
was moved as a tempest stirs a forest. 

"Maryland lay temptingly in view, and Lee and Jackson with the 
flower of the Rebel army marched for its ripening fields. Who it was 
that whispered hastily on Saturday night, September 13th, — ^Harper^s 
Ferry, not a mofnent to be lost, — I have nevfcr dared to name. 
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for our rest that no messenger came to tell us how death reveled among 
our brave troops that night. 

'^ Before daybreak, we had breakfasted, and were on our way. You 
will not infer, that because by ourselves, we were alone upon the road. 
We were directly in the midst of a train of army wagons, at least ten 
miles in length, moving in solid column — the government supplies 
and ammunition, food, and medicine for an army in battle. 

"Weary and sick from their late exposures, and hardships, the men 
were falling by the wayside, faint, pale and often dying. 

"1 busied myself as I rode on hour by hour in cutting loaves of 
bread in slices and passing them to the pale, haggard wrecks as 
they sat by the roadside, or staggered on to avoid capture, and at 
each little village we entered, I purchased all the bread its inhabitants 
would sell. 

"Horses as well as men had sufiFered and their dead bodies strewed 
the wayside. 

"My poor words can never describe to you the consternation and 
horror with which we descended from our wagon, and trod, there in 
the mountain pass, that field of death. 

"There, where we now walked with peaceful feet, twelve hours 
before the ground had rocked with carnage. There in the darkness, 
God's angels of wrath and death had swept and, foe facing foe, the 
souls of men went out. And there, side by side, stark and cold in 
death mingled the Northern Blue and the Southern Gray. 

"To such of you as have stood in the midst, or followed in the track 
of armies and witnessed the strange and dreadful confusion of recent 
battle grounds, I need not describe this field. And to you who have 
not, no description would ever avail. 

"The giant rocks, hanging above our heads, seemed to frown upon 
the scene and the sighing trees which hung lovingly upOn their rugged 
edge drooped low and wept their pitying dews upon the livid brows and 
ghastly wounds beneath. 

"Climbing hills and clambering over ledges we sought in vain for 
some poor wretch, in whom life had still left the power to sufiFer. Not 
one remained, and grateful for this, but shocked and sick of heart, we 
returned to our waiting conveyance. 

"A mammoth drove of cattle designated as rations for our troops, 
was passing at the moment. The officer in charge of this, attracted 
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'' Unconadonsly, and without aeatching, we found a battle fidd, for 
this ragged range rising heavily on our ri^t was South Mountain and 
that fallen General — I" 

Major General Reno was the general to whose death Miss Barton's 
interjection refers. It occurred Monday, September 15, at Turner's 
and Crampton's Gap, South Mountain, Maryland Sunday, Sq>- 
tember 14, the Union forces in the engagement were Hooker's xst 
corps, Major General Franklin's 6th corps and Major General Reno's 
9th corps, with 325 men killed, 1403 woimded, and 85 prisoners miss- 
ing on the Union side. 

''The increase of stragglers along the road," Miss Barton recalled, 
''was alarming, showing that our army was weary and lacked not only 
ph3rsical strength — but confidence and spirit. 

''And why should they not? Always defeated I Always on the 
retreat! I was almost demoralized m3rself I And I had just com- 
menced. 

" I have already spoken of the great length of the army train and that 
we could no more change our position than one of the planets. Unless 
we should wait and fall in the rear, we could not advance a single 
wagon. 

"And for the benefit of those who may not understand, I may say 
that the order of the train was first, ammunition, next food and cloth- 
ing for well troops, and finally the hospital supplies. Thus in case of 
the battle the needed stores for the army, according to the slow, cau- 
tious movement of such bodies, must be from two to three days in 
coming up. 

"Meanwhile as usual our men must languish and die. Something 
must be done to gain time. And I resorted to strategy. We foimd an 
early resting place, supped by our camp fire, and slept again among the 
dews and damps. 

"At one o'clock when everything was still, we arose, breakfasted, 
harnessed, and moved on past the whole train, which like ourselves 
had camped for the night. At daylight we had gained ten miles and 
were up with the artillery and in advance even of the ammunition. 

"All that weary dusty day I followed the cannon, and nightfall 
brought us up with the great Army of the Potomac, 80,000 men 
resting upon their arms in the face of a foe equal in number, sullen, 
straitened and desperate. 
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''Qosely following the guns we drew up where they did, among the 
smoke of the thousand camp fires, men hastening to and fro, and the 
atmosphere loaded with noxious vi^rs, till it seemed the very breath 
of pestilence. We were upon the left wing of the army, and this was 
the last evening's rest of Bumside's men. To how many hundred it 
proved the last rest upon the earth, the next day's record shows. 

''In all thb vast assemblage I saw no other trace of woman kind. I 
was faint, but could not eat ; weary, but could not sleep ; depressed, 
but could not weep. 

''So I climbed into my wagon, tied down the cover, dropped down 
in the little nook I had occupied so long, and prayed God with aU the 
earnestness of my soul to stay the morrow's strife, or send us victory. 
And for my poor self that He impart somewhat of wisdom and strength 
to my heart, nerve to my arm, speed to my feet, and fill my hands for 
the terrible duties of the coming day. Heavy and sad I awaited its 
H)proach." 



CHAPTER Xn 

Antietam 
September 16-17, 1862 

On the night of September 16 the two armies near Sharpsburg, 
Maryland, lay face to face. Between them was the Valley of An- 
tietam. The Union and Confederate armies were upon the opposite 
ridges. 

The night air, as Miss Barton had entered camp, was still heavy with 
fog and the smoke of the camp fires round which 120,000 combatants 
lay down to rest in preparation for a fiery, fateful to-morrow. Occa- 
sionally the sullen stillness was pierced by the reverberation through 
the valley of a round of shots from Sharpsburg, where Hooker had 
crossed Antietam Creek. 

Over the Blue Ridge Mountains, the morning sim rose on the follow- 
ing Union troops : Major General Hooker's ist corps; Major General 
Sunmer's 2d corps ; Major General Fitz John Porter's 5th corps ; Major 
General Franklin's 6th corps ; Major General Bumside's 9th corps ; 
Major General Williams' 12th corps ; Couch's 4th corps ; Pleasanton's 
division of cavalry. These were to meet the fate of the Union side : 
2,108 killed, 9,549 wounded, and 753 missing, with General Mans- 
field killed and Major Generals Hooker and Richardson and Brigadier 
Generals Rodman, Webber, Sedgwick, Hartsufif, Dana, and Meagher 
wounded. 

Miss Barton took up her stand by the side of the artillery, the post 
she had won by flanking the army at midnight. 

"Many of you may never hear the bugle notes which call to battle," 
she related of the moment, — 

" *Thc keencr's breath 

Whose fearful blast would waken death.' 

But if, like us, you had heard them this morning as they rang through 
these valleys and echoed from the hundred hills, waking one camp from 
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"At two o'clock my men came to tell me that the last loaf of bread 
had been cut and the last cracker pounded. We had three boxes 
of wine still imopened. What should they do ? 

'' 'Open the wine and give that/ 1 said, 'and God help us/ 

''The next instant, an ejaculation from Sergeant Field, who had 
opened the first box, drew my attention, and to my astonished gaze, 
the wine had been packed in nicely sifted Indian meal. 

"If it had been gold dust, it would have seemed poor in comparison. 
I had no words. No one spoke. In silence the men wiped their 
eyes, and resmned their work. 

"Of 12 boxes of wine which we carried, the first nine, when opened, 
were found packed in sawdust ; the last three, when all else was gone, 
in Indian meal. 

"A woman would not hesitate long under circumstances like these. 

"This was an old farmhouse. Six large kettles were picked up, 
and set over fires, almost as quickly as I can tell it, and I was mixing 
water and meal for gruel. 

"It occurred to us to explore the cellar. The chinmey rested on 
an arch, and forcing the door, we discovered three barrels and a bag. 
'They are fuU,' said the sergeant, and rolling one into the light, foimd 
that it bore the mark of Jackson's Army. These three barrels of 
flour, and a bag of salt, had been stored there by the Rebel army 
during its upward march. 

" I shall never experience such a sensation of wealth, and competency 
again, from utter poverty to such riches. 

"AH that night, my thirty men (for my corps of workers had in- 
creased to that niunber during the day), carried buckets of hot gruel 
for miles down the line to the wounded and dying where they fell. 

"This time, profiting by experience, we had lanterns to hang in and 
aroimd the bam, and having directed it to be done, I went to the house, 
and found the surgeon in charge, sitting alone, beside a table, upon 
which he rested his elbow, apparently meditating upon a bit of tallow 
candle, which flickered in the center. 

"Approaching carefully, I said, 'You are tired, Doctor.' He 
started up with a look almost savage, 'Tired ! Yes, I am tired, tired 
of such heartlessness, such carelessness ! ' Turning fuU upon me, he 
continued: 'Think of the condition of things. Here are at least 
i,ooo wounded men, terribly woimded, 500 of whom cannot live till 



CHAPTER XIV 
The Winter Campaign before Fredericksburg 

Decembek, 1862 

With her expedition of drivers and teams and supplies, Clara Barton 
had overtaken the army at Harper's Ferry, as it was crossing the 
Potomac. It was here that the teamsters refused to cross, anticipating 
the battle which all had thought inmiinent. 

But Lee had averted the clash, and there took place a remarkable 
race of the two streams of combatants, the army of the North along 
the valley of the Blue Ridge, the army of the South following the valley 
of the Shenandoah. 

For three weeks there were engagements every day. At one point 
the rebel forces surprised a part of the Federal army and captured a 
number of the supply wagons. So far away was the army of the North 
that they had no reinforcements and supplies, except such as could 
be toted over the mountain passes in wagons and ambulances. Miss 
Barton became, therefore, the main source of support for the sick and 
was attached to the army corps. 

On reaching Harper's Ferry, Lee's army had slipped away and Gen. 
McClellan had decided to follow them. 

"Our army," writes Miss Barton in her diary, "was in the act of 
crossing a pontoon bridge at Berlin when we came up with it. We 
joined and crossed with them and I found myself in the endless train 
of a moving army. 

"If time permitted, I should like to tell you of those grand old 
marches down beside the Virginian mountains following the lead of 
Pleasanton's cavalry skirmishing ahead, finding the enemy every 
day. Those bright autumnal days! And at night the blaze of a 
thousand camp fires lighting up the forest tops, while from 10,000 
voices rang out the never ending chorus of the Union army : 

* John Brown's body lies a-mold'ring in the grave 
As we go marching on.* 
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laying of the pontoon bridge, its abandonment under the fire of the 
sharpshooters on the opposite bank concealed in the cellars, and the 
embarkation of the glorious 7 th Michigan. We listened to the deafen- 
ing cheers of their comrades on shore, as they rowed and shouted and 
fell on the landing, — fire and shot above them and blood below, — the 
hand to hand fight, — the finishing of the bridge and the crossing of 
the army, until darkness prevented the further labor of our weaiy 
eyes, although it brought no rest to our weary army. The next day 
the terrible slaughter ensued. I crossed to Fredericksburg, and re- 
mained two days, and then returned to the fearful scene at the 'Lacy 
House.' I cannot tell you the number, but some hundreds of the worst 
wounded men I have ever seen were lying on a little hay on floors or in 
tents." 

In this battle of December 13, the Northern forces were defeated. 
On the Union side there were 1,284 killed, 9,600 wounded, and 1,769 
missing or prisoners. 

Only a little while later, while the events were still fresh in her mind, 
Miss Barton recalled more in detail of the battle of Fredericksburg: 

"We found ourselves beside a broad, muddy river, and a little 
canvas city grew up in a night upon its banks. And there we sat and 
waited 'while the world wondered.' Ay! It did more than wonder! 
It murmured, it grumbled, it cried shame, to sit there and shiver under 
the canvas. * Cross over the river and occupy those brick houses on 
the other shore ! ' The murmurs grew to a clamor 1 

"Our gallant leader heard them and his gentle heart grew sore as he 
looked upon his army that he loved as it loved him and looked upon those 
fearful sights beyond. Carelessness or incapacity at the capital had 
baffled his best laid plans till time had made his foes a wall of adamant. 
Still the country murmured. You, friends, have not forgotten how, for 
these were the dark days of old Fredericksburg, and our little canvas 
city was Falmouth. 

"Finally, one soft, hazy winter's day the army prepared for an at- 
tack ; but there was neither boat nor bridge, and the sluggish tide 
roQed dark between. 

"The men of Hooker and Franklin were right and left, but here in 
the center came the brave men of the silver>'-haired Sumner. 

" Drawn up in line they wait in the beautiful grounds of the stately 
mansion whose owner, Lacy, had long sought the other side, and stood 
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'' Into the boats like tigers then spring the 7th Michigan. 

" *Row I ! Row I ! Ply for your lives, boys.' And they do. But 
mark! They fall, some into the boats some out. Other hands 
seize the oars and strain and tug with might and main. Oh I How 
slow the seconds drag ! How long we have held our breath. 

''Almost across — under the BlufFs — and out of range I Thank 
God — they'll land I 

"Ah, yes; but not all. Mark the windows and doors of those 
houses above them. See the men swarming from them armed to the 
teeth and rushing to the river. 

"They've reached the bluflFs above the boats. Down point the 
muskets. Ah ! that rain of shot and shell and flame ! 

"Out of the boats waist deep in the water; straight through the 
fire. Up, up the bank the boys in blue i Grimly above, that line of 
gray! 

" Down pours the shot. Up, up the blue, till hand to hand like 
fighting demons they wrestle on the edge. 

"Can we breathe yet? No! Still they struggle. Ah! yes, they 
break, they fly, up through the street and out of sight, pursuer and 
pursued. 

"It were long to tell of that night crossing and the next terrible day 
of fire and blood. And when the battle broke o'er field and grove, like 
a resistless flood daylight exposed Fredericksburg with its fourth-day 
flag of truce, its dead, starving and wounded, frozen to the ground. 
The wounded were brought to me, frozen, for days after, and our 
commissions and their supplies at Washington with no effective or- 
ganization or power to go beyond ! The many wounded lay, imcared 
for, on the cold snow." 

Miss Barton moved among them, and had the snow cleared away, 
finding famished, frozen, bent figures that once were men. She rushed 
to tear down an old chimney and built fire blocks and soon had thirteen 
gallon kettles of coffee and gruel steaming. 

But fearful as were the great events of those days, among their 
unwritten history are thousands of incidents existing only in the 
memories of those who witnessed them but as truly illustrative of 
the hour, Miss Barton remarked, as the 40 solid shot and mortar shell 
which poured the lurid light of day and the pale glimmer of the night 
through a single roof. 
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alone to the hospital. In less than a half hour he was brought to me — 
dead. 

" I mention these circumstances not as specimens of my own bravery. 
Oh, no ! I beg you will not place that construction upon them, for 
I never professed anything beyond ordinary courage, and a thousand 
times preferred safety to danger. 

"But I mention them that those of you, who have never seen a 
battle, may the better realize the perils through which these brave 
men passed, who, for four long years bore their country's bloody 
banner in the face of death, and stood, a living wall of flesh and blood, 
between the invading traitor and your peaceful homes. 

"In the afternoon of Sunday an officer came hurriedly to tell me that 
in a church across the way lay one of his men shot in the face the day 
before. His wounds were bleeding slowly and, the blood drying and 
hardening about his nose and mouth, he was in inunediate danger of 
suffocation. 

" (Friends, this may seem to you repulsive, but I assure you that 
many a brave and beautiful soldier has died of this alone.) 

"Seizing a basin of water and a sponge, I ran to the church, to find 
the report only too true. Among hundreds of comrades lay my 
patient. For any human appearance above his head and shoulders, 
it might as well have been anything but a man. 

"I knelt by him and conmienced with fear and trembling lest some 
unlucky movement close the last aperture for breath. After some 
hour's labor, I began to recognize features. They seemed familiar. 
With what impatience I wrought. Finally my hand wiped away the 
last obstruction. An eye opened, and there to my gaze was the sexton 
of my old home church ! 

"I have remarked that every house was a hospital. Passing from 
one to another during the tumult of Saturday, I waited for a regiment 
of infantry to sweep on its way to the heights. Being alone, and the 
only woman visible among that moving sea of men, I naturally at- 
tracted the attention of the old veteran, Provost Marshal General 
Patrick, who, mistaking me for a resident of the city who had remained 
in her home until the crashing shot had driven her into the street, 
dashed through the waiting ranks to my side, and, bending down from 
his saddle, said in his kindliest tones, 'You are alone and in great 
danger, Madam. Do you want protection?' 
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objected, opened his eyes and persisted in retaining his corner, which 
he did for some two weeks, when, finally, a mere bmidle of skin and 
bones, for he gave small evidence of either flesh or blood, he was 
wrapped in a blanket and taken away in an ambulance to Washington, 
with a bottle of milk punch in his blouse, the only nourishment he could 
take. 

''On my return to Washington, three months later, a messenger 
came from Lincoln Hospital to say that the men of Ward 17 wanted 
to see me. I returned with him, and as I entered the ward 70 men 
saluted me, standing such as could, others rising feebly in their beds, 
and falling back — exhausted with the eflfort. 

"Every man had left his blood in Fredericksburg — every one was 
from the Lacy House. My hand had dressed every woimd — many 
of them in the first terrible moments of agony. I had prepared their 
food in the snow and winds of December and fed them like children. 

"How dear they had grown to me in their sufferings, and the three 
great cheers that greeted my entrance into that hospital ward were 
dearer than the applause. I would not exchange their memory for 
the wildest hurrahs that ever greeted the ear of Conqueror or King. 
When the first greetings were over and the agitation had subsided 
somewhat, a young man walked up to me with no apparent wound, 
with bright complexion and in good flesh. There was certainly 
something familiar in his face, but I could not recall him, until, extend- 
ing his hand with a smile, he said, *I am Riley Faulkner of the 7th 
Michigan. I didn't die, and the milk punch lasted all the way to 
Washington!'" 

Among the single instances of heroism which Miss Barton describes 
in connection with the battle of Fredericksburg is that of Sergeant 
Plunkett of the 21st who enlisted from West Boylston — Miss Barton's 
own county of Worcester. 

"I remember a patriot hero who bore the flag over the bodies of his 
fallen comrades, to plant it on the blazing Heights of Fredericksburg 
until both arms fell useless at his side. And the shoulders received 
the precious burden the hands could no longer uphold. Planting his 
foot firmly by the resting staff his clear voice rang out above the 
shouts of the charging ranks, the hissing of shot, and the shrieking 
of shell : 

"Don't let it fall, boys, don't let it fall I" 



CHAPTER XV 

Eight Months at Forts Wagner, Sumter and Gregg in the 

Campaign before Charleston 

After the winter campaign at Fredericksburg Clara Barton's time 
was occupied for a while in acknowledging the supplies she had received 
and in repairing her depleted stores for the new campaign of 1863. 

The following letter written in March, 1863, to Mrs. Thomas, a 
Pennsylvania woman, gives some glimpse of these activities : — 

" From my heart I wish I could answer one letter which must not 
perforce commence with an apology for delay, but the truth is, I am 
buried so *many deep* in unanswered correspondence that it seems 
like injustice to those *gone before' to reply to even one in time. 
Thus with a poor attempt at justice, I am in constant error. But you 
will deal mercifully, and finally pardon me, for there is the broad plat- 
form upon which we meet, the very groundwork of our faith. 

"It is a sisterly kindness which bids you seek me out and essay to 
fill my hands, which get so often, and sometimes so fearfully, emptied. 
I hope I may be able some day to show to you that I appreciate your 
generous solicitude. I am by no means surprised, for I had heard of 
Mrs. Thomas years ago, in the days when misery lurked only in by 
places, and faithful charity groped in darkness and squalor to find out 
and relieve it. Ah 1 it were some credit to be charitable then, 
but in these days when giant misery stalks to the very threshold, 
and raps with bloody hands on one's own door, it were almost a libel 
upon the good old Christian term, to call it charity that answers it. 
The door that never creaked a hinge for the timid tap of the feeble 
child of want, may swing wide at the thundering knock of the Marshal's 
staff. This fratricide war, not only opens coffers which never oped 
before, but hearts as well ; dark shadows lie upon the hearthstones, 
but if in contrast the fading embers of humanity and brotherly love 
glow with a new radiance, it shall not at last have been all in vain. 
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troops who were the special objects of Confederate hatred. Another 
brigade under Colonel H. L. Putnam advanced but to meet a like re- 
pulse. The Confederates claim they buried 600 Northern men in 
front of the fort. The engagements during the remaining days in 
July brought the total nmnber killed up to 1212. 

''I remember so well these islands," explained Miss Barton, "when 
the guns and the gunners, the muskets and musketeers, struggled for 
place and foothold among the shifting sands. I remember the first 
swarthy regiments with their unsoldierly tread, and the soldierly 
bearing and noble brows of the patient philanthropists who volunteered 
to lead them. I can see again the scarlet flow of blood as it rolled over 
the black limbs beneath my hands and the great heave of the heart 
before it grew still. And I remember Wagner and its 600 dead, and 
the great souled martyr that lay there with them when the charge 
was ended and the gims were cold." Vividly she went on to describe 
the siege of Fort Wagner from Morris Island thus: ''I saw 
the bayonets glisten. The 'swamp angel' threw her bursting 
bombs, the fleet thundered its cannonade and the dark line of 
blue trailed its way in the dark line of belching walls of 
Wagner. I saw them on, up and over the parapets into the 
jaws of death, and heard the clang of the death-dealing sabers as 
they grappled with the foe. I saw the ambulances laden down with 
agony and the wounded slowly crawling to me down the tide washed 
beach, Voris and Cumminger gasping in their blood. And I heard 
the deafening clatter of the hoofs of ' Old Sam ' as Elwell madly galloped 
up under the walls of the fort for orders. I heard the tender, wailing 
fife, the muffled drum and the last shots as the pitiful little graves grew 
thick in the shifting sands." 

Colonel J. G. Elwell, who was one of the generals leading in the as- 
sault, described the Island as "a graveyard, occupied by the Rebels 
and then by the Federal forces." "A cup of good water was no- 
where to be found," he wrote in a letter which was read at a reunion of 
the Yates Phalanx.^ "Wells were shallow and water brackish, al- 
most deadly in character. The siege was in hot weather and the 
climate malarious. Every fort of the Island could be reached by 
the guns of Sumter, Wagner, and other forts. Here Miss Barton 

1 An organization founded by the Illinois war Governor, Richard Yates, of the beautiful 
old college town of Jacksonville, Hlinois. 
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with Moultrie on her left, Johnson on her right, and Wagner in front, 
she stood hurling fierce death and destruction full in the faces of the 
brave band who beleaguered her walls. 

"Sxunter, the watch-dog, that stood before her door, pierced with 
shot and torn with shell, lay maimed and bleeding at her feet, the 
tidal waves lapping his wounds. Still there was danger in his growl 
and death in his bite." ^ 

" One summer afternoon our brave little army was drawn up among 
the island sands and formed in line of march. For hours we watched. 
Dim twilight came — then the darkness for which they had waited, while 
the gloom and stillness of death settled down on the gathered forces 
of Morris Island. Then we pressed forward and watched again. A 
long line of phosphorescent light streamed and shot along the waves 
ever surging on our right. 

'^A little to the left, mark that long, dark line, moving steadily 
on, pace by pace, across that broad space of glistening sand. 

''On, straight on, toward that black mass, frowning and darkling in 
the distance. 

"Watch — Watch — with pulseless veins, and breathless lips. 

"On — On — God speed their steps ! 

" Flash — flash — flash — flash — Moultrie — Johnson — Sumter 
— Wagner — Every black pile blazes and the heavens are on fire. 

" Boom ! Boom ! Boom ! Answered the old fleet as it circled into 
line and poured broadside after broadside till the heavens blazed 
again. On ! On I Pressed the little band passing to its doom — but 
dark no longer. The foe is met. The muskets blaze. The dark line 
has changed to a trail of fire. Pressing on, scattered now, we watch 
the flashing of their muskets, as you the fireflies on your meadows. 
The walls are reached, the torpedoes, and the pikes — 
Up — up — over the parapets, into the fort, hand to hand, foot 
to foot. 

"Does any man say that this war showed no bayonet woimds? 
He did not scale the walls of Wagner. 

"Hand to hand and hilt to hilt they wrestle. The great guns of 
fort and fleet are still, and there in the darkness and mist we wait, they 
wait, the weary hour. * 

' Smashed by shell as it had been July a4th, it repulsed an anttailing party September Sth, 
Ulling aoo. Sumter was not oompletely silenced until October 26th. 
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and darkness, many a pale lip moved in prayer as the fading eye grew 
strangely bright. 

"There on the ground among his soldier boys lay Cumminger, de- 
lirious in his pain. ' Bury me here, friends, here in the sands. Don't 
take me away. I've tried to do my duty to my country and my God. 
Bury me here right where I fell.' 

"But God still had something for brave men to do and he saved 
him. 

"There, suffering, brave and faithful, lay the wounded of three as 
brave regiments as ever trod an enemy's soil or faced a rebel gun, the 
6th, 7th and loth Connecticut. 

"A little farther on lay Voris, of the 67th, pale and unconscious, his 
bright hair dabbling in the sand, while from the dark wound in his side 
slowly ebbed the red tide of life !" 

General Elwell, who declared that both General Voris of Ohio and 
General Leggett would have died had it not been for Miss Barton's 
assistance, gives this account of the assault : 

"I was shot with an Enfield cartridge within one hundred and fifty 
yards of the fort and so disabled that I could not go forward. I was 
in an awful predicament, perfectly exposed to canister from Wagner 
and shell from Gregg and Sumter in front, and the enfilade from James 
Island. I tried to dig a trench in the sand with my sabre, into which 
I might crawl, but the dry sand would fall back in place about as fast 
as I could scrape it out with my narrow implement. Failing in this, 
on all fours I crawled toward the lee of the beach, which was but a few 
yards off. . . . A charge of canister all around me aroused my reverie 
to thoughts of action. I abandoned the idea of taking the fort and 
ordered a retreat of myself, which I undertook to execute in a most un- 
martial manner on my hands and knees spread out like a turtle. 

"After working my way for a half hour and making perhaps two 
hundred yards, two boys of the Sixty-second Ohio found me and 
carried me to our first parallel, where had been arranged an extempore 
hospital. After resting a while I was put on the horse of my lieutenant 
colonel, from which he had been shot that night and started for the 
lower end of the island one and a half miles off where better hospital 
arrangements had been prepared. Oh, what an awful ride that was I 
But I got there at last, by midnight. I had been on duty for forty- 
two hours. without sleep under the most trying circumstances and my 
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Yet she herself came very near death as was shown in a letter 
written to Annie E. Childs from Hilton Head, October 27, 1863. "I 
watched the first boat near the coast of Morris Island and saw the 
first man leap out upon its glistening sands. One week later we met 
the flash of a hundred gims, and ten thousand muskets lit up the dark- 
ness of our desert island and the thunders of Wagner and Sumter shook 
it to its center, and on those bloody parapets freedom and slavery 
met and wrest^, hand to hand ; the false flag and the true, swelling 
in the same breeze, stood face to face, while warriors met and fought, 
and mart3a:s died. Through the long, dark terrible hours, we gazed 
and hoped and prayed, and at length, must I say it, turned back in 
despair to comfort our wounded and bury the dead — repulsed I 
Then followed the long hot weeks of toiling siege and the last trench 
was dug, and our forces with scarce the loss of a man, walked in upon 
the graves of their six hundred comrades, buried in Wagner. 

''I, no longer able to see, was lying weak and helpless as a child, 
little knowing and less minding towards what goal my way was 
wending." 

Colonel Elwell adds to this the statement that ''after a time she 
was carried away almost by force to a more healthful locality where 
she was sick for a long time.'' 

On August 17, from useless assaults, Gilmore proceeded to a siege, 
bringing up a 200-pound Parrott gun — "the swamp angel" — with 
which to shell Charleston. Sumter was partly reduced on the 24th, 
by the aid of 12 batteries and Dahlgren's naval attack. 

Not until February 17, 1865, was the Union flag raised over Fort 
Sumter and Charleston vacated by the Confederate army. ''For 
eight months," says Miss Barton, "our ever accumulating fleet rose 
and fell upon the tide and tossed upon the billows of Port Ro3ral 
Harbor. 

"Merchant ships had changed to men-of-war, and men-of-war 
to ironclads, and the pretentious little turrets of the Monitor had 
peeped above the wave, till one continuous line of floating batteries 
drded the coast of Carolina. 

"And if ever in the night their thunders ceased the strangeness of 
the quiet startled the camping soldier from his uncertain slumber and 
seductive dream of home. 

"But had all this conquered Charleston? 



CHAPTER XVI 
Stephen Barton at 15 Enters the Wax 

November, 1863 

By March, 1862, Miss Barton's brother, Captain David Barton, had 
advanced to the post of quartermaster in the army at Hilton Head, 
South Carolina, near Charleston. About this time, his son St^dien, 
but 14 years old, demanded to go. To his aunt Clara, he was as dear 
and near as a child of her own would have been. He had been so 
from the time when before the sixties in Oxford he had learned to 
admire and follow her in her wild gallops in the saddle over green 
pastures and by winding walls of field stone. Little did either dream 
then of the use to which they would later put their ability to cling to 
the back of a speeding horse. 

In the fall of 1863, after having watched other boys enlist, a patriotic 
fervor possessed Stephen, which was probably only enhanced by his 
father's office. 

" I must go," he declared. 

"But you can't be mustered in at 15 years old, — it is impossible,'' 
they told him. 

Even after he had vainly tried to enlist as a dnmomier boy he was 
not pacified. His father and aunt Clara had offered their services 
to their country — why not he? 

"If you want to go, I don't see why you shouldn't, and you shall," 
said Clara Barton, who was on a brief visit home at the time. There- 
upon she took him with his father (who was on a short furlouf^), 
to D. H. Eames, Clothier, then on the site now occupied by the Riker- 
Jaynes drug store, comer of Front and Main Streets, Worcester. 
Here they fitted him with a uniform. It was so small that it had to 
be made for him. It consisted of blue trousers, reinforced cavalry 
style, and a natty blue jacket, with big brass buttons with eagles on 
them. A soldier's cap was added and he was a complete soldier, with 
a cavalry uniform, minus the yellow braid. 

86 
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hesitation the boy picked up the instrument and leaped into the saddle. 
But the mare took the bit in her teeth and ran away 1 

She ran in the right direction, however. Clattering along she fled 
from the firing, each shot frightening her headlong like the snap of a 
rawhide, each rifle ball like the dig of a spur. Stephen's tug at the 
reins was no more to her than the pull of a ratline to an ocean liner 
under full steam. She ran a long distance over the muddy roads, 
through tall groves of live oaks, festooned with moss and dripping 
with rain, to Beaufort's stockade, and into the sally-port, indeed 
right into the arms of sentries on guard. Though challenged to 
"halt," the boy could not stop. Finally, when he and the horse were 
stopped by the sentries, it was many minutes before he could find his 
tongue, and give an account of himself and of the attack on the exposed 
island, where he had taken the post of the captured operator, that 
very morning. 

Through such an initiation as this, Stephen Barton's courage grew 
stronger, and we find him serving with honor to himself and his coun- 
try throughout the war. In the summer of 1864 he was transferred 
from the Department of the South to the Army of the Potomac in the 
service of the United States Military Telegraph and Railroad. He 
was at City Point and with the 9th and 6th corps during the last 
six months of the siege of Petersburg and the final surrender in April, 
1865. 
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and thousands of leagues of sea, and every day brings us tidings of 
both a victory and a repulse. Still are we strong and confident and 
hopeful, stronger to-day, than on the day which saw the first sword 
drawn, more confident as our latent strength develops and more hope- 
ful now that we see more to hope for, as we realize that we are fighting 
the batties of the world, with the armies of freedom." 

Miss Barton was now to be officially recognized by appointment 
to the Army of the James under General Butier. Her department 
was to be the Department of Nurses, of which she was to have the 
office of Superintendent under Surgeon McCormack, Chief Director 
of the Army of the James, stationed at City Point, Virginia. 

The government felt that this honor would not only show appre- 
ciation for the magnificent success of Miss Barton's field work on the 
firing lines, but it would also give her sufficient authority to enable 
her to execute her ideas. Dorothy Dix, another Worcester girl, was 
already General Superintendent of Nurses in the war and in many 
ways was a woman of Miss Barton's own kind, though Miss Dix's 
greater work for the race was the founding of the present system of 
Insane Retreats in America and Europe. 

But gratifying though this official approval of Miss Barton's work 
doubtless was, it pales into insignificance when set against the work 
itself, particularly her services on the field. 

"Discontent and gloom, with ever lessening ranks even of the 
recruiting forces," is her description of the winter of 1864. "The 
blossoms of May, however," she explained, "fell on a world renowned 
army of veterans with hard, brown faces, sinews of steel, tread of 
iron, and hearts as soldierly, true and brave as the Old Guard 
of Napoleon! 

"Uniforms still bright? Uniforms!! Heaven knows if you 
had any. It were well, if you had shoes. But the weary spring 
brought the great Captain (General Grant) to the east to fight it out 
on that line, if it took all summer — aye, and all winter too." 

She could never be kept from the firing line. All of the appoint- 
ments to all the offices in the world could not hold her back from 
personally going to the front. 

In May news came of the conffict between Grant and Lee in the 
wilderness of Virginia. From May 5 to 7 occurred terrific fighting 
between the Confederate forces under General Lee and the Union 
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"Before Miss Barton arrived, another Angel of Mercy at Fred- 
ericksburg had tenderly washed my face for the first time in four days. 
Then when my father could find no bandages, she loosened her undler- 
skirt and cut it up for a bandage. Twenty-three years later learning 
who this good woman was I visited her at her home at the foot of 
Marie's Heights. It was Mrs. Martha Stevens, better known in 
Fredericksburg as Grandmother Stevens. 

''When Clara Barton came I was, with her help, moved from the 
crowded church to a private house where I remained until the railroad 
to Aquia Creek was rebuilt, when Miss Barton secured me transpor- 
tation. At Washington I was met by an old employee of my grand- 
mother, Senator Henry Wilson ; he at once secured me a furlough and 
I went north on a stretcher hung over the seats in the passenger car." 

Thus it was five days before Sergeant Hall, so neglected that mag- 
gots filled his wounds, was treated. His report is but a single evi- 
dence of thousands whose sufferings were prolonged through lack of 
means of transportation. But being taken to Fredericksburg did 
not end the suffering of even those that could go. For these and 
more recent multitudes waiting at Belle Plain and Aquia Creek came 
a gigantic blockade. 

At Belle Plain on the left river bank Miss Barton faced this army 
of wounded men stalled in the glue-like mash of red day covering 
many acres. Here they could not move, or be moved. She was 
dumfounded at the deadlock of the stricken host and the utter in- 
ability of the Army Hospital corps or the great commissions to cope 
with the stranded thousands of wounded, dying alone like ''imattended 
dogs." She determined to alarm Washington, for she utterly mis- 
trusted the red tap)e stupidity of the oflScials, who were apparently 
helpless before the colossal multitude mired and literally "stuck in 
the mud." 

With difficulty she made her way out of the military maelstrom 
and at last reached a little steamer bound for Washington, where she 
decided to appear in person. Arriving at night, she summoned the 
Honorable Henry Wilson, Chairman of the MiUtary Conmiittee of the 
Senate. Alarmed at the fearful deadlock of the army trains and the 
fate of scores of thousands of wounded left to die, he called together 
the War Department at ten o'clock that night. The Department 
doubted. Wilson demanded that they send aid that very night or 
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were loaded with wounded men and went back with supplies. The 
exchange was transacted on this narrow ridge, called the landing, 

"I arrived from Washington about noon of the 8th ¥rith such sup- 
plies as I could take. It was still raining. Some members of the 
Christian Commission had reached an earlier boat and bdng unable 
to obtain transportation to Fredericksburg had erected a tent or two 
on the ridge and were evidently considering what to do next. 

''To nearly or quite all of them the experience and scene were 
entirely new. Most of them were clergymen, who had left at a day's 
notice, by request of the distracted fathers and mothers, who could 
not go to the relief of the dear ones stricken down by thousands, and 
thus begged those in whom they had the most confidence to go for 
them. They went, willingly, but it was no easy task they had under- 
taken. It was hard enough for old workers who commenced eariy 
and were inured to the life and its work. 

''I shall never forget the scene which met my eye as I stepped from 
the boat to the top of the ridge. Standing in Uiis plain of mortar- 
mud were at least 200 six-mule army wagons, crowded full of wounded 
men waiting to be taken upon the boats for Washington. They had 
driven from Fredericksburg that morning. Each driver had gotten 
his wagon as far as he could, for those in front of, and about him, had 
stopped. 

''Of the depth of the mud, the best judgment was formed from the 
fact that no entire hub of a wheel was in sight, and you saw nothing 
of any animal below its knees and the mass of mud all settled into 
place p)erfectly smooth and glassy. 

"As I contemplated the scene, a young intelligent, delicate gentle- 
man, evidently a clergyman, approached me, and said anxiously, but 
almost timidly : ' Madam, do you think those wagons are filled with 
wounded men ? ' I replied that they undoubtedly were, and waiting 
to be placed on the boats then unloading. 'How long must they 
wait ? * he asked. 

*'I said that, judging from the capacity of the boats, I thought 
they could not be ready to leave much before night. 

** * What can we do for them ? * he asked still more anxiously. 

***They are hungry and must be fed/'' I replied. 

" For a moment his countenance brightened, then fell again as he 
exclaimed : ' What a pity, we have a great deal of clothing and read- 
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wickedness, as with a backward glance I saw the good man tighten his 
grasp upon his apron and take his first step into military life. 

''But thank God, it was not his last. 

''I believe it is recorded in Heaven — the faithful work performed 
by that Christian Commission minister through long weary months 
of rain and dust and summer suns and winter snows. The sick soldier 
blessed and the dying prayed for him, as through many a dreadful 
day he stood fearless and firm amongst fire and smoke (not made of 
brush), and walked calmly and unquestioningly through something 
redder and thicker than the mud of Belle Plain. 

"No one has forgotten the heart sickness which spread over the 
entire country as the busy wires flashed the dire tidings of the terrible 
destitution and suffering of the wounded of the Wilderness whom I 
attended as they lay in Fredericksburg. But you may never have 
known how many himdredfold of these ills were augmented by the 
conduct of improper, heartless, unfaithful officers in the immediate 
command of the city and upon whose actions and indecisions depended 
entirely the care, food, shelter, comfort, and lives of that whole dty 
of woimded men. One of the highest officers there has since been 
convicted a traitor. And another, a little dapper Captain quartered 
with the owners of one of the finest mansions in the town, boasted 
that he had changed his opinion since entering the city the day be- 
fore, — that it was in fact a pretty hard thing for refined people 
like the people of Fredericksburg to be compelled to open their homes 
and admit ' these dirty, lousy, common soldiers,' and that he was not 
going to compel it. 

''This I heard him say and waited, until I saw him make his words 
good — till I saw, crowded into one old sunken hotel, lying helpless 
upon its bare, wet, bloody floors, 500 fainting men hold up their cold, 
bloodless, dingy hands, as I passed, and beg me in Heaven's name for 
a cracker to keep them from starving (and I had none) ; or to give 
them a cup that they might have something to drink water from, if 
they could get it (and I had no cup, and could get none), till I saw 
200 six-mule army wagons in a line, ranged down the street to head- 
quarters, and reaching so far out on the Wilderness road that I never 
found the end of it; every wagon crowded with woimded men, 
stopped, standing in the rain and mud, wrenched back and forth by 
the restless hungry animals all night from four o'clock in the afternoon 
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of the Senate. A messenger brought him at eight, saddened and ap- 
palled like every other patriot in that fearful hour, at the wei^t of 
woe imder which the nation staggered, groaned, and wq)t. 

" He listened to the story of suffering and faithlessness, and hurried 
from my presence, with lips compressed and face like ashes. At ten 
he stood in the War Department. They could not credit his report 
He must have been deceived by some frightened villain. No official 
report of unusual suffering had reached them. Nothing had been 
called for by the military authorities commanding Fredericksburg. 

"Mr. Wilson assured Uiem that the officers in trust there were not 
to be relied upon. They were faithless, overcome by the blandish- 
ments of the wily inhabitants. Still the department doubted. It 
was then that he proved that my confidence in his fimmess was not 
misplaced, as facing his doubters he replies : 'One of two things will 
have to be done — either you will send someone to-night with the power 
to investigate and correct the abuses of our wounded men at Fred- 
ericksburg — or the Senate will send some one to-morrow.' 

"This threat recalled their scattered senses. 

"At two o'clock in the morning the Quartermaster-General and 
staff galloped to the 6th Street wharf under orders ; at ten they were 
in Fredericksburg. At noon the wounded men were fed from the 
food of the city and the houses were opened to the ' dirty y lousy sol- 
diers' of the Union Army. 

" Both railroad and canal were opened. In three days I returned 
with carloads of supplies. 

"No more jolting in army wagons! And every man who left 
Fredericksburg by boat or by car owes it to the firm decision of one 
man that his grating bones were not dragged lo miles acro^ the 
country or left to bleach in the sands of that dty." 
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'What is it?' I said. 'The mine has been blown up/ said he. 'We 
have lost a great many men and Gardner [a friend of Miss Bartm] 
is among them.' 

'''IshekiUedP'Iasked. 

"'Yes/ said he. 

''I was asked if I wanted to go to the mine and I said, 'Yes.' The 
troop of horsemen offered to accompany me there, but I said one 
would be enough. It was terribly dark. We had no way of keqiing 
one another in sight except for our horses. My horse was black, the 
other was white. It was a long twenty mUe ride. The Kglitning 
was terrific ; the thunder fearful. When the lightning came we were 
able to distinguish one another and see where we were going. Hie 
rain commenced almost immediately. 

"The horses became frightened. They did not run, but they 
stopped stock still and would not budge an inch. They stayed in one 
spot for three or four hours, shivering. When the rain subsided and 
the light came we resumed our way. 

"At the mine we found everything in confusion. There were a 
great many killed there." 

Miss Barton was at Petersburg again and again, for whenever the 
smoldering siege flamed out there were of necessity the wounded to 
care for. 

As illustrating the impractical natures of many of the people which 
the country sent to aid the army and with whom Miss Barton had 
continually to cope, she tells the following story : 

"I recollect an incident which occurred at Point of Rocks when 
our army was pressing Petersburg in '64. 

"The soldiers had lain in the trenches, soaked with water through 
half the season, till the burning suns of summer had dried the mud to 
the hardness of brick. Now they were scorching and baking and 
blistering through the other half. 

"An old veteran, from a western regiment, had obtained leave to 
come down to the hospital and commission tents, in the hope of mak- 
ing some very obviously necessary additions to his wardrobe. 

"I had been making the rounds of the hospital tents and for a 
moment stepped into the commission quarters when this tall, sun- 
burned, honest-faced soldier stepped in after me and approaching 
the agent said he should like to get a pair of stockings. 
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''The agent replied with great kindness that he was very sorry that 
he could not oblige him, but they were out of stockings, except some 
very fine ones they had saved for dead men I 

"If you could have seen the look of puzzled astonishment which 
spread over the veteran's face, as he strove to comprehend the mean- 
ing of the reply! He looked at me, at his own turtle-backed feet, 
innocent of stockings for months, until finally giving it up, he broke 
out with, 'Stockings for dead men!' And turning on his heel he 
stalked out of the tent, no richer and apparently no wiser than when 
he entered. Doubtless he went back to the camp and trenches in 
disgust. And the young agent who had been from home only a fort- 
night, and had never learned by observation that men could lie quietly 
in their graves without stockings and shirts was just as deeply puzzled 
to comprehend the astonishment of the soldier and stood gazing after 
him in silent wonder as he walked away. From their different stand- 
points neither could get a glimpse of the other's thoughts any more 
than the good lady could understand how war should increase the 
price of candles. 'Candles higher!' she exclaimed, 'why, bless me, 
do they fight by candle light?'" 



CHAPTER XIX 
The "Amen" of the War — before Richmond 

i86s 

At the climax of the Civil Wax, Miss Barton was in Washington 
keeping in close touch not only with those directing affairs at the capi- 
tal but with the men on the field. In a letter of March 5, 1865, to 
Eliza Golay of Geneva, Switzerland, her point of view and her con- 
victions on the great conflict are interestingly set forth. 

"I accept with pleasure your expressions of gratitude for any little 
kindness I may have shown your suffering brother. What could it 
have been in comparison with what he has done and suffered for my 
country. Has he not toiled in its trenches, hungered in its necessi- 
ties, helped to bear back the advancing foe, and, wounded and faint- 
ing far from home or kindred, pressed the bloody soil of a stranger's 
land, and that land my country, that country my home, that home 
my loved America? Grateful to me ! It is I who should be grateful, 
and I am. 

"It would be impossible for me to give you any adequate idea of 
the vastness and terribleness of our great national struggle, so much 
space, so many armies, such countless battle fields, sudi painful 
marches and such terrible conflicts, and it is my pride and joy that 
my countrymen have been found equal to the sacrifice — only their 
patriotism had equaled their bravery. The best blood of America 
lias flowed like water. The proudest of her sons have struggled for 
the honor of a soldier's name — to-day a son of our chief magistrate, 
one of our Secretary of State, and one of our highest Senator, stand 
under the enemy's fire, and on the same sanguinary fields stood and 
fought and bled your brother, our brother now. Like them he has 
fought bravely and well, and suffered well ; he has given us the best 
strength of his good right arm — but ours shall be around him in grati- 
tude and love. He shall be kindly cared for, tenderly cherished. 

X02 
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Immediately he sent twenty of his northern helpers home by way of' 
Miss Barton in Washington with all the ready money he and she 
could collect. After having been robbed and all but killed, they came 
to Miss Barton's Washington lodgings, penniless, for help. Later 
most of them entered the northern army. Stephen Barton, however, 
had decided to remain and brave the crisis, if possible saving his 
property. Shortly thereafter a number of the southerners appeared 
as a Vigilance Committee and ordered him to leave the State. This 
he refused to do and was knocked down. Stunned and bleeding, he 
attacked the group of men and ''unarmed and single handed" beat 
them oS. 

Miss Barton did not accompany General Butler's expedition south 
which went to the rescue of her brother, deflecting its direction to 
reach him. He refused to go. But in the summer of 1863 Captain 
Flusser, commander of the North Carolina fleet, took several gunboats, 
passed up the Chowan river to the Barton village and mills, and offered 
to take Stephen Barton north. He again declined to go, being still 
determined to hold out and protect his property. 

When Captain Flusser was a little later killed in action, Miss Bar- 
ton's last hope of rescuing Stephen died. For he bravely remained 
at his mills and was not captured by the South but by the North t 
Mistaken either intentionally or unintentionally for a Confederate, 
lying sick in a wagon, he was robbed and sent a prisoner to Norfolk. 

"You know how my last hope died with the gallant Flusser," Miss 
Barton wrote in a Civil War letter. "One chiDy day last Autumn 
when General Butler's troops were pressing the line of Richmond, 
we were having unusually sharp work and the poor fellows were 
dropping back in scores to our flying hospital tents. It was smoky 
and dreary, and I was out tr>'ing to revive and assist them as they were 
laid down from the stretchers. I saw a Lieutenant who was diot in 
the lungs. He was l>ang on his back strangling. I sprang and raised 
him partly up and asked the boys to remove him to me, as I seated 
myself on a large coil of tent rope which was l>ang on the ground, 
where I could support him upright, till the surgeons could get to him. 
While I was in this position, with hands and arms bare and bloody to 
the elbows, an orderly dashed up, and, looking about, seemed to 
conclude that I was the person sought, (naturally enough as there was 
no other woman) and dismounting handed me a letter. With one 
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kindly, 'Now go and get ready for him. As soon as he comes, I will 
send him to you.' 

"You who know me will understand the fullness of heart and the 
difficulty with which I saw my way out of that tent. I went back 
to my post, and that night, the next day, the next night, and the next 
day I passed without sleep. My man arranged a loft in my cabin, 
and a straw bunk for the sick man who was to come. 

''At lo o'clock the third night, I sat weary and alone by the cabin 
fire, when suddenly the door opened, and the bright face of the sur- 
geon in charge appeared. 'Don't be distiurbed,' he said, 'we bring 
you some one.' Six years before I had seen Stephen, strong, muscu- 
lar, erect, two hundred and twenty pounds, dark, iron gray. He 
walked into my presence now, pale, tottering, a hundred and thirty, 
his thin white locks resting upon his shoulders, bent and walking 
feebly with a cane. 

"At seven that evening he had reached General Butler's headquar- 
ters and been taken to him. He commenced as I had done, to assure 
the General that he had never been a rebel, but was cut short by a 
kind inquiry concerning his journey and how he had endiured it, and 
could he ride a mile or two farther that night? 'Oh, yes, if it is 
necessary,' he answered, supposing his prison to be that distance 
away. 'Because,' added the General, 'if you can, you will find your 
sister there.' 'My sister !' he exclaimed, 'is she a prisoner too?' 

"He was pleasantly assured that neither of us were prisoners, put 
into the General's carriage and taken to me. He remained six weeks, 
waiting the General's call to examine the case. It came, one crisp, 
searching winter's morning. I took him in an ambulance, to head- 
quarters. How well I remember wrapping a cloak and shawl about 
him, as he sat shivering in the ambulance, weak and nervous, waiting 
his turn to enter the crowded office. That also came, we entered, 
and were seated bv an orderlv ; mv brother at the side of the door. 
He was immediately removed by the General and reseated directly 
in front of the door. Two other persons were then called for, Lieut 
Budd of a X. Y. Regiment and one Hutchings a detective from 
Boston. These were the men who had arrested Capt. Barton, and 
subsequently consigned him to prison. They \N-ere evidently ignorant 
of the cause of their summons to headquarters, and each had known 
nothing of the presence of the other until they met at the door. On 
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Petersburg. Grant shortens his lines. Ni^t settles down, and you 
wait in darkness, and gather 3rour dead. 

''Morning once more. Once more the bugles, and the drums; 
once more the thunder of a thousand guns, and the rattle of musketry, 
like the hail of a tornado. Firm as a rock 3rou are holding the East, 
while Sheridan like an avenging cloud sweeps in from the West. 
And the work is done. 

"One more night of darkness and death and when the morning of 
the 3d of April broke upon your weary, war-worn gaze, 3rou had no 
enemy left to fight. Broken and conquered he has fled in confusion." 

Of Stephen Miss Barton writes: 

"Hearing a voice, I crept softly down my little confiscated stairway 
and waited in the shadows near Stephen's bedside. He had turned 
his face partly into his pillow and resting upon his hands was at 
prayer. The first words which my ear caught distinctly were : 

***0h God, whose children we all are, look dawn with thine eye of jus- 
tice and mercy upon this terrible conflict, and weaken the wrong, and 
strengthen the right till this unequal contest close. Oh God, save my 
country. Bless Abraham and his armies!' 

"A sob from me revealed my presence. He started, and raising 
his skeleton form until he rested upon his elbow, he said, 'I thought I 
was alone,' then turning upon me a look of mingled anxiety, pity, and 
horror, which I can never describe, he asked hastily : 

"'Sister, what are these incessant sounds I hear? The whole 
atmosphere is filled with them. They seem like the mingled groans 
of human agony. I have not heard them before, tell me what it is.' 

"I could not speak the words that would so shock his sensitive 
nature, but only stood before him humble and penitent as if I had 
something to do with it all, — and feel the tears roll over my face. 
My silence confirmed his secret suspicions and raising himself still 
higher, he exclaimed: *Are these the groans of wounded men? Are 
thev so manv that mv senses cannot lake them in? That mv ear 

« • * «» 

cannot distinguish them?* .\nd sitting fully upright, clasping his 
bonv hands, he broke forth in tones that will never leave me — 

•••0/r our God, in mercy to the pot*r crraturrs thou hast called into 
existeme. send down thine angels either in UKe or wrath to stay this strife 
and hid it cease. Count the least of these cries as priceless jew^, each 
drop of Nood as ruby gems ami let them buy the freedom of the world. 



CHAPTER 

lay *V^ '/ ifi'; i'-^ijf har-i sinuggk: b r ^w^e en tbe Xorii ■« « 

>/'yj».i. '^^ f.</: y;/ i fi«r»* lifit 'jf «m-ict for Mis Barum. 

h/« ?/ y/*:^^ •/*;.».'> *A <UK CivU War records thousands of 
«•« ». 'J j^ y i/i^y Ji4iv«: *.»M:ri fcljv*: or the\' maj* bavr beoi _ ^^^ 
•,t »i*«y fi«i/ >ijav#; ^/#3»:fj Of. tiit roJJ of the "unkiKi«ii dead. H* 
^/^jiit^AiiiiSxyAAf '/! Oi*: Irt^rzl Army rv^jf/rVed 559?S^^ deauB anOE 
111* N'w»i»<-ffj t/v-fjA ^urhty tL*: war and 515.555 gia'^^cs. Off "Oie* 
oiii/ i/JA'^^ vyi'/« i'lifitifjiid. 77ih means that i43?^55 ^7 ™ K**"*^ 

A'Mii^l t^y tiiJ!-, Ui«- iliou^audh <if mhsing still ali"vc and the many 
ili/;ii.^ii'l^ oi uul'/'ab-'j \fn>^mt:r\ roIle<i up a list unq xakahly appin- 
»i<i/ Whai )iii>l \i*iotiit of iIm-!^: men was a source of inquiry of tens 
oi Ilioii^-iJij'Jjv ifi yjU-i Mri<k<*n nrlativcs. 

'I Ut iiiiif li'f li<y h<';ivy on TX'ira Harton's heart. She notes it 

'"I )i<- wliiii' i»|;iinf( lilohhtmih fall again, and still on marching a: 
I Hit wjilj hti|Ah HViih<'<l, arms at n*st, and the faces no longer toward 
I 111*. iiH' I And ilit^y fall again on the lK>wed heads, and the sorrowing 
hriiii^ of ilir widowh and or]ihanH of the old Northern homes! On 
iin iiiniy worn oiii, on nitk and wounded men from hospital and 
Imiiai K i On an ainiy of skrlrionH dragged from prisons of which it 
hlianii'h liiunanlty lo trll t On the graves of an army of martyrs and 
on iHir holltuiy hifi, lliig draprd, borne reverently through the land, 
with a nioUMiing nation wn*ping in its train! 

•• N'lh, It is tiv«'i Thr t alls art- answered. The marches are ended, 
llir nation hiivimI. And with the gh)ry of gladness in her eyes, the 
hhrklnah ol viiliiiv "tt IttT l»row, she covers her tear-stained face, 
and with giiil l»owrd head sits humbly in the ashes of her woe, to 
nuann hri lonl. to wirp for her dead! 
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been iny boDest bdid that, in s|»te of the bot efforts* cu* aniiy reo^ 
ihow a huger number of deserters than ne e^^cr really had. 

"The very nature of the groonds over which oar armies foq^it, 
their wildness, niggedness, the onpaiaDded extent of territorir and 
the great duration of time, all cooqiired to render it one of the most 
difficult ot wars, of which to keq> accurate and positive record." 

With the assaannatiim of President lincobi on the 14th of April, 
Miss Barton was left to face the great proUem of the missing men 
alone. Not disheartened, however, she conceived a jdan of action 
which she outlined for Congress as follows : 

''During the last year of the War, I became aware from letters 
received from various parts of the coimtry, that a very large number 
of our soldiers had disappeared from view without leaving behind 
them any visible trace or record. Whether they had fallen in battle, 
were lingering in rebel prisons, or perished in some other way, was cmly 
to be conjectured. 

" In the then painfully excited state of the public mind any infor- 
mation respecting them would have afforded the most grateful relief 
to their families. 

"These considerations induced me in the spring of 1865 to endeavor 
to gather from our returning armies such information as individual 
soldiers could furnish of the fate of their missing comrades. 

" I assumed that where official records existed the officers of the 
Government would willingly furnish all the information required, and 
1, therefore, sought only to glean these barren fields which would be 
overlooked, from the scantiness of the return they would yield. 

"The fresh memory of each surviving veteran, and of every dti- 
xcn who had watched the last hours of a dying soldier were the records 
I sought to consult. But, as army after army and one regiment after 
another became disbanded and returned to their homes, it became 
impossible to hold communication with them except by an extended 
and complex system of correspondence. 

"In conducting this I caused printed lists of all missing soldiers 
who had come to my knowledge, to be posted in conspicuous places, 
in all the towns and considerable villages in the country, requesting 
information from all who might be able to furnish any." 

On the nth of March, Miss Barton had taken her station at An- 
napolis — the depot of the reception of thousands of exchanged pris- 
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ful. The country responded to her requests for information with a 
pathetic eagerness. All types and conditions of men sent informa- 
tion to her. 

But the most remarkable reply came from one man — a discharged 
AndersonviUe prisoner, Dorrence Atwater. He had been detailed 
while himself a living ^eleton, yet a man with a clear mind, to keep 
an official list of the dead and their burial. In his coat lining he 
secreted a duplicate copy with location of graves. Brought to a 
Washington hospital, he offered to the Government these 131OOO 
names. He urged action before the graves be lost sight of forever. 
The Government blindly hesitated and delayed. Just at this (^por- 
tune time, Clara Barton's bulletins of request for information came 
before his eyes ; Atwater acted immediately and wrote Miss Barton 
of his remarkable secret. He had the key to these nearly thirteen 
thousands of graves of those soldiers who died in AndersonviUe. 

His story made a deep impression upon Miss Barton's mind. 

"Among the many private soldiers, who by some gallant deed, or 
worthy act, have won for themselves a place in the historic record of 
their country, perhaps there is not one," she writes, "to whom so many 
thousand hearts, throughout the entire land, would so gratefully 
accord the page, and so lovingly embellish it with immortelles, glis- 
tening with tear-drops of sad and tender memories, as the young 
soldier, Dorrence Atwater. 

"At the age of sixteen, he enlisted in the Connecticut squadron 
which helped to form the famous regiment of Harris Light Cavalry, 
commanded by Colonel, afterward General, Kilpatrick. A soldier 
from choice, a bold rider, and knowing little of fear, it b natural to 
conclude that Atwater was never happier than when dashing into 
Richmond with Kilpatrick on his brilliant raid of May, 1862. But 
there was destined to come a day when he would enter the Rebel cap- 
ital under circumstances less exhilarating, as a few days subsequent 
to the Battle of Gettysburg, while bearing desp>atches to his General, 
with the last home letter in his pocket which brought the intelligence 
of the sudden death of his mother, he was captured and taken prisons 
to Richmond and Belle Isle. This was the beginning of misfortunes, 
the shadow of which, up to the present moment, has never quite 
lifted from his pathway. 

** After five months of suffering and illness in Belle Isle, at the inter- 
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adorn its tattered edge, comprised the uniform of the little 
hero. 

"He stood perfectly motionless, evidently unconscious of any pres- 
ence save the large, warm, nut-brown loaves within the window. As 
I could not pass such a picture, I stopped, and asked if he were 
hungry I 'Not very,* he said, hesitatingly, 'not very, but Annie is.' 
'Who is Annie?' I asked. 'My little sister.' 'Have you no father 
and mother?' 'Father was killed at Chattanooga, and ma's sick.' 
His voice trembled a little. 'No brothers?' I asked. 'I had three 
brothers,' and his little voice grew smaller and trembled more, 'but 
they all went to the War. Willie was shot in the woods when they 
were all on fire' (he meant the wilderness) 'and Charlie, he starved 
to death in Andersonville, and Jamie, he was next to me, and he went 
for a Drummer Boy, and died in the Hospital. And then there was 
only Ma and me and Annie. Annie was a baby when they went away, 
and Ma's grown sick and Annie's often hungry and cold and I can't 
always get enough for her. I pick up chips and wood, but Ma doesn't 
like me to ask for food, she says it's a bad habit for little boys to learn,' 
and the tears slid quietly down his child cheeks, wan and care-worn. 

"I went home with him — far on the outskirts of the dty, long 
beyond the reach of sidewalks, through alternate frost and mud, — a 
cheerless room, and as we entered a thin hectic woman partly rose 
from her bed to greet me. Her story was only a confirmation of what 
I had heard. Her boys enlisted first and early, and the father, partly 
to be near them, and partly through dread of the draft which he could 
not meet, followed them. 

"One by one they had met their fate. 

"One by one her idols broken. 

"One by one her hopes had died. 

"TiU with bleeding feet, and breaking heart she had trodden the 
wine press alone. 

"As she talked on quietly and tearfully, Baby Annie stole out of her 
hiding place, and peered wistfully into the basket. And the little 
military guardian drew up to my side with simple, childlike confidence, 
as he said, 'This was Jamie's cap and cloak. They sent them home 
from the hospital when he was dead. But they didn't send Jamie 
home. Nor WiUie, nor Charlie. ' X said * No T * Nor Papa. There's 
only Ma and me and Annie, — tha^Vs all T 
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he went outside and waited, certain I should repent and send for him. 
He reckoned without his host I may have been mistakfiHi bat I 
have never been able to rid m3rself of the conviction that it woidd have 
proved our last journey, if that escort had been accepted. He knew 
we could not be without money, and in all the panic then rogning 
there would be none to question. He need not even wait to oonoeal 
his victims. When discovered, it would only add one more to the tale 
of murder by the Prussian troops, and probably be just as true as the 
others." 

Just as Miss Barton had about given up hope of securing tianqMr- 
tation, she received an ofiFer that seemed almost too good to be tmCi 
A well-known man of Mttlhausen came to her and explained that he 
must attempt at whatever risk to take a woman friend to Straiabuig 
the next day. This woman's family needed her. She had become 
separated from her children by the war and she must get to them. 
She would like Miss Barton's company. 

''Love is braver than war, truer than steel, stronger than fear or 
danger of death, and while others fled in thousands, this woman turned 
to face them all in a walled and fortified city, certain of siege," Miss 
Barton writes. 

"This proposition was welcome, and at five o'clock next morning 
we drove out of Mttlhausen with cards and letters to all the world, but 
nothing sealed. 

''Our journey this day was a repetition of the day previous, only less 
pleasant. The rain fell fitfully all day, the sky was leaden, and the 
fugitives looked darker and more distressed than ever, not a man at 
work in his fields. All was consternation and terror. The most 
terrifying reports were continually poured into our ears. We were 
told tiiat the Prussian troops had cut off the hands of a French vender 
who was captured canying water to the soldiers, that they had cut the 
throats of the peasants as they passed, and that they slew all the 
wounded prisoners, that they set fire to the houses, and shot and 
bayoneted the inhabitants as they rushed out, and scores of other 
things equally preposterous. 

" It is all the time to be borne in mind, that with the exception of a 
few scouts, and here and there a mounted guard, there were yet no 
Prussians on the French side of the river Rhine. All this vast talk 
of the army having crossed over was purely imaginary, existing only 
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"Ohy no, that was not possible. The Prussian anny lay between 
there and Strassburg. It would be quite impossible for us to reach 
there by any conveyance; we could only go about twenty miles 
further, when we should be stopped. But having heard thb every 
twenty miles all the way from Basle, it was growing an old story, to 
which we paid little heed, and stepping out into the street to look tixmi 
us, we heard a familiar whistle in the distance. Holding our breaths, 
it repeated itself, nearer and nearer till we could not be mistaken. 

''It was the train for Strassburg ! 

''We rushed to the station and saw it come in. Surely enough we 
were not mistaken. Here was a long train coming up from the central 
portion of France, and bound to Strassburg, not a regular but a wild 
train ! None had preceded it and none was to follow it ! It would 
unload and return directly. It had most probably supplies for the 
garrison, but no one asked any questions except if we could go on it 
A hasty 'Oui, oui,' and in two minutes our satchels and selves were 
transferred from our noisy inn, to a seat in a rough train, which moved 
on as if it had no time to lose. Every one may know how it seems to 
be overtaken by a train. But this seemed like being overtaken by a 
railroad ! Two hours of this speed accomplished as much for us, as 
all the day before it, and at six o'clock we drew cautiously before the 
iron track and closed gates of the citadel of Strassburg. 

*' Still drizzling rain, mud half over shoes, and a crowd of people, 
carriages, carts, milk women by the hundred, loads of wood, peasants, 
wagons piled high with vegetables and fruit for the suppl3dng of a dty 
of 80,000 all huddled and waiting in a line, at least a half a mile in 
length, which only foot passengers could pass. 

"Wearily waiting in mist and rain ; wearily watching in doubt and 
pain; leaving our train with satchels in hand, we became foot pas- 
sengers, and walked, or rather waded on to the head of this motley 
line, up to the gates, under the ramparts, beyond which no one might 
pass till the commandant of the garrison ordered that these massive 
gates turn on their hinges. And here we waited, watching the meas- 
ured tread of the sentinel upon the heights above, where the old grim 
ramparts, bare and brown, kept faithful guard over the frightened 
town — waiting, waiting till tie middle of the second hour, when 
there came a rush of horsemen and a clang of steel up to the other 
side of the gates. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Sthassburg 

*' I SENT my card to the American Consulate, saying I would call the 
next morning at 12 o'clock/' continues Miss Barton. 

" This was my first sight of historic old Strassburg, and you will not 
think me too derelict in my duty, if on my way to the American Con- 
sulate next morning, I linger a little longer in the principal streets for 
a view of the quaint, queer buildings, go some squares out of my way 
for a glance at the grand old cathedral monimient 1000 years old when 
our nation was bom ; its fine red sandstone elaborately carved to the 
very top of its dome, 495 feet from the pavement ; its famous dock ; 
its stained glass windows of the middle-ages before the art was lost; 
and the meditative storks perched upon the chinmeys with their rude 
nests built roughly upon the tops, and their young training themselves 
for their long first journey to Africa for the winter. 

"During all this walk the rain fell continually, often in torrents, and 
we stood in the long covered arches to escape it. Take cold, did you 
say ? Oh yes ! But those were the days when colds didn't count. 

"To my surprise I found the American Consulate profusely dec- 
orated with U. S. flags, in honor of my visit, and the residence of both 
the consul and the vice-consul were the same. 

"An exclamation of surprise drew from them the fact that both 
were soldiers of the Union, although both Germans." 

Miss Barton's story of her departure from Strassburg is interestingly 
told in her diary : 

"Battles and rumors of battles had filled our ears for the last two 
weeks. But at length we received a report from a source which could 
be trusted. A messenger from the Red Cross Committee came to say 
that the Germans were over in force, that the troops of Frederick, 
Prince Ro^'al of Prussia, have met the French at Hagenau, and they 
are £gbting like demons. 

ISO 
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twenty-four hours. This naturally filled the inhabitants with tenor. 
The attempts of the military to quiet the fears of the people were most 
ludicrous. They placed at all the street comers, printed placards tc 
the effect that no one need fear as the dty was strongly defended, 
and the troops would fight till the last losi was gone, and the last 
soldier slain. 

''This was the thing most of all to be dreaded by the inhabitants. 
It really mattered little to them, individually, in whose hands they 
were, so long as they were at peace and out of danger. But it did 
matter much, if a few thousand troops, well protected and bomb 
proof, could close the gates, retire behind their entrenchments, having 
permitted the enemy to approach within easy range, and hold the dty 
imder bombardment while its defenseless inhabitants had nowhere 
to retire for safety, except, perhaps, to their cellars while their houses 
burned down over their heads, consuming them in the flame and bury- 
ing them in the ashes. 

** The tone of these military assurances was not consoling to the 
people of Strassburg, who went on saying bitterly : 'A fine protection 
indeed. In times of peace we were never burdened with less than a 
garrison of 40,000 troops, and compelled to suffer all the annoyance 
growing out of it. But now, in war, and active danger, we are left 
with not more than five to six thousand men, just enough to draw the 
fire of the enemy, and place us in all the attitude of war and its ac- 
companying perils, with none of its protections.' The military claimed 
as many as 11,000 troops within Uie defenses of Strassburg, but the 
people were confident that the withdrawal of half that niunber would 
leave their fortress bare and guns immanned, and from the bottom of 
thdr honest and terror-stricken hearts, they wished the withdrawal 
could be effected. 

''As was suspected, our dday in getting out was occasioned by the 
density of the fog and mist, the military hesitating to open the gates 
lest the Prussian force might be massed near, concealed by the fog, 
waiting to rush in. 

"At length the clouds lifted, and partially dispelled the fears as well. 

"The crowd commenced, like 'poor Joe' to 'move on,' and we along 
with it, finally out of the confines of Strassburg and on our way to the 
lines of the enemy." 
Strassburg did not need Miss Bax\oxiTtfy«. She could return there 
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'''You speak English, I presume, Colonel?' 

" ' A little, madame/ evidently a trifle flattered by the presumptioa 
I explained oiu: desires. He replied with dignified courtesy that he 
respected my mission, and regarded the wishes of the other persons, 
but the orders were most strict. 'No person could pass and rqsass 
the lines.' 

"'We are an army entire, madame, and proceed to the bombard- 
ment of Strassburg. You are free to return but not to advance, save 
on one condition.' 

'"What may that be, Colonel?' 

"'Capture, madame! You can pass our lines, but you will be a 
prisoner from that moment.' 

" 'Do you mean by this. Colonel, that we shall be thrown into con- 
finement and held there?' 

"'Oh, no, madame,' he answered, returning my incredulous smile. 
"'Oh, no, you will be prisoners of war, free within our lines, but not 
to pass out of them till the dose of the war.' 

'"The wounded will be within your lines?' 

"'We hope so, madame, as we intend to lose no fields.' 

'"And your lines extend from Belgiimi to Switzerland?' 
* Yes, — and from Berlin surely to here?' 
Certainly.' 

'"That is space enough for me. Colonel. Let me in.' 

'"You accept the conditions, then?' 

'"Fully, Colonel, and for us all.' 

"The bayonets were withdrawn, our horses moved on, and for the 
first time in my life, I was a prisoner. 

"Just at the juncture the consul hove in sight with his awkward colt, 
shying sidelong, crossfooting, giving the impression of six or seven 
legs in place of four. His official position took him through — the 
consul I mean — not the colt. He didn't appear to hold any position. 

" And here were we, almost in sound of the gxrns of the Prince Royal 
at Hagenau!" 

Miss Barton was to make Carlsruhe, three hours distant from Strass- 
burg, where there was a huge depot for the woimded, her central 
station, going out from it in all directions on her errands of mercy to 
the wounded. The Duchess of Baden, the wife of the Grand Duke of 
Baden, the friend and first great doxioi oi the International Red 
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To ^ti F,iirrjcA CiZr2. Bartca was the limjemiua doa of American 
rr*^r^/ in \-,#t Crrii Wir ind her lame was wiifeiv revered for the wixfc 
^h^ hj*/t 'ir^Tt^. The wonficrfji deveiopmeic of die Sonicary Commis- 
aion , f r.^ p^v,*eri v/ucm or ambulances, the auisixg, — in all of these 
^r,f '•/•/'•r* rirrl^^ w^rft rr.uch interested. Tie Duks of Baden, whose 
lovluM/rn t/, fh^. pAiace at Carisrohe ihe had at length tor a time 
'Afrf>r,f^/\^ r\\<^,ii^^A these topics wiih her eagerly. The work of the 
UfA ^.rv<s irt ^>rmany was also doubdess discussed, inasmuch as they 
K;i/| Aft t/ff\\f.r»f ''/pp>ort unity to -^acch its progress at Carlsruhe. 
A\f^'4/\/ \f 7/;n fr/\f\f:Tit that the Society was becoming deeply rooted 
jn ff*TU\^T\ V/il —a fai:t clearly shown fay the operations at Berlin, 
Ut» jrr*;if ffutrr rA the movement from which the supplies were sent 
'r'lf W't*' \\\py had 200 ?ialaried persons employed, to say nothing of 
»h' hiif./|r*/U who gladly gave their services free. 

Itiit dry iK«iiori and " talk," interesting as they might be, were notfor 
Mi'.^ lJ;if f/»n whrri there was work to be done, and on August 6, 1870, 
wf- Uui\ hft }i{/;tiri following the cannon on the battle fields of Hagenau 
Hiid W/ifth. "I ftaw the Prussian army hurled upon the French at 
Miit/frinii i\ut\ W^;rth, till the soft earth for miles, was ploughed with 
I iinnoM find planted with ftlain/' she says. 

AftiT till- battle of Saarbrllckcn, the French, defeated on both wings, 
ri tinifed, lowing six thousand prisoners. On August 18 came Grave- 
I'lMr, where two hundred and eighty thousand Germans were pitted 
MKiilnnl ofie hundred and sixty thousand Frenchmen who were driven 
lull V In Met/.. Thiq main French army, outmarched, was thus cut off 
fmni ll» liM«»e 11 nd (ell hack to the Metz fortress. By September i, the 
niajnr pari «if the French forces had been bottled up in the fort. 

Angu?*! .^r» begun a decisive defeat for Marshal MacMahon. 
77/r (irnnnnn niirprined the army at night while circling about the 
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which they had rescued from burning buildings, and all were witboat 
either work or pay. 

As one means of practically helping them help themsdves. Miss 
Barton drew upon her own resources, purchased materials, and set 
two hundred and fifty poor women to work making articles of clothing. 
There was no building to use as warehouse or workroom. But thb 
made no difference. She noted a huge rock and established first 
headquarters there. For eight months, 1500 garments a week were 
turned out, a large workroom being finally obtained. When finally a 
workroom was procured in a spacious structure so rushing was the 
distribution of garments to sew that the expert men cutters, up 
to their knees the first day in the masses of cut-out doth, found thdr 
feet clear the morning of the next day and all the doth taken by the 
mothers of Strassburg as fast as they could cut it.^ 

An cycwitncss*s view of Miss Barton at Strassburg has been pre- 
served in a partly finished painting by Antoinette Margot, who had 
l>ccn. as Miss Barton noted, a French artist of merit, before she 
t^H>k her with her to the German sieges. Miss Margot knew Clan 
Barton's work from day to day for three years, and thus perpetuated 
hor station at her daily R>und of duty in Strassburg as the siege lifted. 
She cau);ht her in this picture with her head turned away to a baby in a 
woman's arms. Women lean for^-ard io\k-ard her to catch her wofd& 
Children are clinging to her skirts. One little orphan boy. half afnid. 
was lit ting a comer of her gown to his lips. Her dress in this pknzie 
is green a favorite ct^lor vM Miss Barion at the time. ladecd h 
was often in her early life. ** WTien Clara goes 10 lown 10 buy a bcv«»^ 
dTVSs.'* Miss IWtv^n's grandniece Mntus has related ;quodi« be 
grandav.n; Sallx'^. "I kr.ow she w::l gt: it. for Clara alwa\^ dcies^ 
what she sax-s. but v^ne way v^^ ano:her. that dress alira>^ chiinces to 
green. Ivton^ she car* get home *' 

To M;s5 iNar'.on, a wouri.icv* Frerjchr.^Ar. wtis ihe same as a vjcmdeC 
iV*TnAr.. Her charity. V*ke her C>,r;>:-,A7ii:y. was wide, Heirsek' a 
l>^^:^s;ar.:, the r.';ir.;s;c-rir*c oc* ^-rij^,*: Sisters of Merrc ericaisd k 
thri: work ^^f rrsc\ie she s»« «-!;>. y y. Bu: coe buijirei diA-^ anc 
r.ighrs ATT A long tin-je to en*^*::T ;^f terrors ..">: £ sject. ir»i before lit 
c>rr.-iAr. A:r.-.\ erter^V.. the Sisrors ,"t: Merc^• hi;i jc^nc riassei zht limi: 

r.-^V V5% \5«,-v»r Tifckvirr. TRulkvS. ir. .875 *i N*-i.-:t Conitau xqkil ICi* 3Bkii)C^ 
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the pec^le work. The work would mean wages. Hie wagei wodd 
mean self-suiqx>it and self-respect Tlie Grand DucheM^ iridi her 
usual keenness of judgment, le^xmded, and Miss Bartoa hdped lead 
the dty back into a state of industiy, sodety, and order. 

Tlie type of constructive work in making these thwwamfa of gtf- 
ments is well described in a let ter written later by Ifiss Baiton (AqgpBt 
20, 1871) to Miss Annie ChOds of Worcester. £1 it after a idbiyfnl 
apology she gives a cheery, vivid persraial sketch of hendf in the 
midst of the poverty-strickm sewing women of shattered Stnaabmg. 

"Lyons, France, August so^ 1S71. 
''My dear Annie: 

"U I were to make an apology as long as my offence, I oould write 
nothing else, but I don't like apologies. You don't either, do yon? 

"Then let me hasten to proclaim myself an idle, lagy, pro na^rin atim 
miserable do nothing, and good for nothing — if that isn't enoo^ I 
leave the sentence open for you to finish, and I sign it squardy when 
you have done, and call it 'quits' ! But really it has been too bad I 
have neglected ever>'body in general, not you in particular. I thoug^it 
I was too busy to write. I don't suppose I was, only that I didnt 
employ my time well. I know this is often so, and periuqps always. 
I wish I had been better educated in this regard as well as eveiy other. 
If you are ever married, as you doubtless will be, and have a fauuily 
of 8 or 10 children, I beg you will make it a qiedalty in their sevcial 
educations that they be taught to do things in the proper time. Yoa 
will do me the favor to remember this as one of my efforts for the good 
of humanity. 

"I wanted all last winter to tell you about my 'dressmaking' and 
describe to you my * shop.' I knew it would interest you if no one else. 
Now wasn't that the last thing you would have thought of, that I should 
come to Europe and set up dressmaking and French dressmaking at 
that. I knew the fact would be a little surprise to most of my oU 
friends who knew me best, but to \-ou I imagine it a matter of bewildei^ 
ing astonishment. Well you should have seen the patterns ! 'Did I 
have patterns?' Didn't I? And didn't I cut them myself? And 
didn't I direct all the making until I had imparted my wonderful azt 
to others. And you think my garments were fearfully and wonderfoHb^ 
made? Well, that opinion comes of your being an 'old maid' and so 
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tn you. Please hand her this if she looks patient and strong enough 
to stand it.*' 

While thus employed in giving new courage, and material blessings 
as well, to the people of Strassburg, Miss Barton kept her eye on othei 
localities about to suffer as Strassburg had. For example there was 
Met/, besieged by the army of the king and Moltke. 

Very Siwn, on October 27, came the surrender of Metz, before 
which Miss Barton had been with the wounded in the fierce mad 
flight in^ of the August dog-da\'S and to which she now went again. 
•• I saw I ho whole city reeling from hunger/' she sa\-s, " I saw General 
rhani;;inucr bear a Hag of truce to Prince Frederick and say to him 
in a bn>kcn voice, * I hope \"OU may never see the miser>" and suffering 
\vl\ich I ha\T scon in Mctz." 

KnMu Xlot7. Mis6 Barton relumed to Strassburg to coadnue her 
Tw-x^nsiniction ot s^victy there. With the cv»nung ot winter, intense 
» oUi was aMc\\ :o the other discomforts 01 the peorle. For years the 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

At the Siege of Pakis and the CoioniNE 

Early in January, 1871, news readied Miss Barton of another sphere 
of suffering and pain. As far back as September, 1870, the Gennans 
had begun the siege of Paris. This lasted for more than four months, 
but finally, on January 28, Paris capitulated — though peace was not 
declared imtil May 10. 

With the victorious Prussian legions Clara Barton entered Paris 
afoot and alone except for her faithful friend, Anna Zimmerman. Her 
name was now a household word among the Germans and she was 
given everywhere the right of way. But she could not well ride, as all 
the horses in the environs had long since been eaten by the starving 
citizens. 

The first thing with which she was impressed was the fact that the 
survivors were terribly in need of clothes. The winter had been the 
severest the people had known for a quarter of a century, and the 
suffering was widespread. She therefore made her way through the 
wretched streets to the Mayor, who had been reinstated to his office. 

"Mayor, I have come," she said bravely, "to help you. I have 
forty thousand garments outside the city and plenty of money." 
The garments were those made by the starving women of Strassburg. 

The United States not being a party to the Genevan Convention of 
the Red Cross, the American ship from Boston, with its great cargo 
sent by the American Republic, had been consigned to no agency able 
to care for it at once. But at Montb^liard, Miss Barton had finally 
opened a channel for distribution of these supplies. Now it was avail- 
able and its generous stores were at her hand. 

By September 4, 1870, at the news of the defeat of the French, the 
third Republic had been founded, and against the Republic on the 
i8th of March, 1871, the Commune broke forth. By May, the Com- 
mune had only just been put down. Buildings were still smoking 
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wbMt vengeance. And ytt one lives and bn^is as if nofhing had 
hqjpened and thanks good fortune that it is as wdl as it is. 

^ And faymally am I thankful that I have at last got a living Kne, 
a real flesh and blood word from you, you who have been only a 
memory^ a myth to me for almost cig)it months and aD I could learn 
was that everybody was ' ^Bd ' you had good care. Well this was con- 
sding, I admit, but at the same time I confess it was a trifle pus- 

glin<r — 

''Now indeed I am g^ that you had good care and I know that 
you did if you had Fannie and Ber to look after you and I hope some 
one will take care of them if ever they need it, 'iidiich. Oh Lord' I 
hope they won't. By this time I think of you in Washington, the hot 
weather passing by and some little indications of returning life throu|^ 
the city. I am not certain if I have sent you a line since I have been 
in Paris this time, but I think so. I have made a practice of crowding a 
little slip into all the letters I have sent home of late and I think one 
went in Annie's, but I am not sure, so I will tdl you again that I am 
here seeing some Americans and indeed any Americans who happen 
to be here. This is the season in which they most do congregate in 
Paris to get their fineries and cross over to England ready to sail for 
home before the bad weather. 

''All the American world seems to be passing here, some days I 
can do nothing but see them. I had a splendid visit with Laura 
Curtis Bullard; the Daggetts of Chicago are here now, and I see 
sights with them. Mary Safford walked in upon me one morning 
some ten days ago ; she has gone to England and will sail the 26th ; 
to my joy and astonishment who should usher themselves into my 
parlor one evening last week but Miss Robinson and Mrs. Gardner. 
Miss Robinson is married to a Mr. Newell of Virginia who is now in 
Washington. They are painting, doing some of the finest work which 
is done in Paris, most of which goes to America at high prices, and in- 
deed is in splendid pieces nearly the size of the panels in the rotunda 
and I expect finer execution, all historical. Miss Robinson is now 
painting Miles Standish's first encounter with the Indians. She had 
it two-thirds finished and it was blown to pieces by the Conmiune. 
She herself was wounded in the face, slight wounds. Their house 
was blown to atoms and they in it. It stood beside the powder 
magazine in which were exploded 50,000 pounds of powder. It lifted 
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by Dorr, just a bit of cotton gingham if I remember rightly like the 
clothes which were being made in my work rooms to show you the 
kind. I could not send a present because of the duty. It would be 
woman's material in a man's trunk and he could not account for it 
satisfactorily, and I expected he would have trouble with it there, 
but if he did and lost it, it was worth nothing, no one would care. I 
should have been glad to send something worth sending, but Dorr 
dared not take it. 

" I have forgotten where Falmouth is, if I ever knew. I remember 
the old Falmouth opposite Fredericksburg where I lived one winter 
in a wagon, but this Falmouth must be in Massachusetts and my 
geography is at fault. That must be because I could not make SaU 
wake up soon enough to tell me when I used to get up in the bed to 
study in my night gown by candle light. I can remember it 'berry 
well, berry snowy day.' 

''I read all our women are saying and doing with great interest 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Gail Hamilton, side by side in the Inde- 
pendent, interest me exceedingly. I had a letter from Mrs. Haskell 
recently which was a treat, especially to know how well she had be- 
come. I never thought so much for her. Miss Antoinette Margot 
is with us. She is one of the best lady artists of Lyons, or of Switzer- 
land. She sits a little way from me at this moment painting one of 
the most delightful cats one ever saw and laughing till she cries to see 
him getting ready to spring at me. She can change his tone and tem- 
per at every touch of her brush ; his eyes grow greener and greener, 
and she says he has commenced to swear at me already. 

"Fannie Atwater tells me she is well now and speaks in the most 
grateful terms of you and Annie. She thanks me for giving her such 
friends, and I in turn must thank you with all my heart for having 
extended so much care to the poor little girl who I am sure needed it 
at that time. Dorr will be home in March. I should like to see him, 
but I suppose he will come and go as far on the other side of me, and 
I shall not see him. 

"I think it was Annie who told me that Sumner Barton was about to 

be remarried, and so it has really taken place. No please, don't send 

me the cards, keep them if you will with yours. I want to speak of 

your Thanksgiving, but it pains me. I thought of it on the day and 

knew you would be at Oxford. I knew also how sharp a pang there 
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always the whole tribe of Mark Twain's and Josh Billings' harking at 
their heels — this is a pretty sure evidence that they move enough, 
llien she adds : — " just now an artist has stepped in, implements in 
hand, and announced his desire to take my rooms. I replied 'yes' of 
course, 'if they would do him any good/ but he didn't know whether 
this meant he mought or mought not, so I said oui monsieur — Pretty 
soon he wanted to 'make my face' and just to bring the features into 
good position, I said 'ja,' this time, and he proceeded to proceed. 
And in the style of the pathetic ballad of Sally Salter and Charley 
Church, I should say, that 

The rooms that he wanted to take, then he took. 
The face that he wanted to make, then he mook, 
While we at our tables kept working, and work. 

"I came very near placing quotations at the commencement of that 
'stanza,' but I bethought me in time to rule out before they were dry, 
and I now truly declare (who perhaps should not declare it) to you, 
(who probably would not suspect it) that the entire verse of poetry 
writ above is original and impromptu — 

"How are all my dear cousins in Worcester. I never hear, perht^ 
because of my perversity in never writing, which I always think I am 
going to do next week sure. 

"The last I heard of Cousins Bacon and Starr they were both lame 
but I trust that is all over now, and that they are both able to skate 
by this time. I can remember when Cousin Pamelia was splendid at 
sliding down hill. It seems to me that I can hear her laugh now, as 
she rolled over in the snow. And do you ever see dear Cousin Maria ? 
How often I think of her with her hands all free of tasks and care, and 
wonder if they do not seem to her to be too free, too empty? How 
I should like to see her to-day. And my cousin Jerry. Never a 
word about him, although I have no doubt that he is just as good 
and handsome as ever, and goes on prospering and to prosper, 'so 
mote it be.' 

" Are the Dennys well ? Do you ever hear of Cousin Lydia Grout, or 
George and that family of charming cousins. I am glad you spoke of 
Nancy. I wanted to hear from her, I think she and Uncle John are a 
little lonely — love to them — and love to all that care for it. They 
are dearer to me here alone than I am to them among so many. I 
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"I also have something of a family in Europe, some hundreds of 
state children, but of my own irnmediaU family, I have two deli^tful 
girls. They are as fully grown and developed as my two boys in 
America were, rather more, and about as nearly alike, but charming 
girls, both good as they could be, and be human live girls ; one is all 
gentleness, the other all strength, but both so loving, so obedient, so 
true. The elder is Miss Margot (Antoinette). She is a thorou^ 
artiste, and is with me at present painting and visiting Louvre and the 
Luxemburg and comparing notes with the Parisian painters. She b 
at this moment painting an American flag and looking back over her 
shoulder, to say to me, ' Me est trhs jolie.' Miss Zimmerman (Anna) 
is at her home in Carlsruhe looking after the thousand wants of a 
clergyman's house — keeping the big brothers in order for the Univer- 
sities they are plodding through — obeying her papa and mamma who 
tell her she is too independent and ambitious — writing at odd mo- 
ments as she can pick them, reading Carlyle, Dickens, Goethe, Schiller 
as she can steal the minutes, pining that she must be held in just such 
bondage of body and soul, praying for the day when she may come and 
live with me a little more and beginning a long, strong, logical letter 
once in a while with *To the devil with the housework — Why must 
I fritter away all the best years of my own life and starve my brain 
to cram my brothers who already have been taught twenty times 
more than they can apply ? ' And she is right. But my sheet will 
be full and I shall have said nothing at all, but I have just written 
your marm and I think perhaps that will find its way to you, and you 
must just have had a surfeit through Annie. I am glad she went on 
a vacation. I wonder what they do at Falmouth. When I come 
home, can't we go? I am not at all certain where I shall pass the 
Winter. It may be I shall think I must work in France. I cannot 
tell how they will present themselves by winter or I may think it 
well to quarter myself here in Paris and wait, and I have half a mind 
to go to Spain. This is perhaps the most sensible use I could make of 
the time. I must wait a little the turning of events. I can tell better 
after a month more in the East of France. I am glad you have had a 
visit from Georgie. It was nice of her to send me a line. Is not Alice 
with you now? Has she turned to ashes? Very possible, human 
nature can as well as wood or coal. Write me when you have time 
and don't let Ber abuse you. Clara. 
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"To Bra: 

"I am first rate, how are you I Clara. 
"for particulars, see . 

" My regards and commiserations to Willis for his state of widow- 
hood. I have been thinking I should have to write him a special letter 
all to himself not upon that subject, however." 



CHAPTER XXVn 
Advent and Christmas with the War-torn Poor 

October-December, 1871 

In October, 1871, Miss Barton left Paris for the still suffering towns 
of northern France. The shooting of the Paris Communists had 
but died away. The struggle was just over and the Republic in 
command. It would seem now as if she might have found a little of 
that rest and freedom from care which she had come to Europe to gain. 
Surely after the ten-year strain amid the horrors of war and its wreck- 
age, she was entitled to it. 

But to Miss Barton the time for rest was the time for collapse. It 
was such a collapse to which the superhuman strain had seemed to 
doom her after the American Ci\nl War, — a collapse which she post- 
poned by her search for missing men. In 1869, when her work was 
done and rest came, there came with it the inevitable breakdown. 
But the Prussian field of 1870 recalled her to strength. Now mth 
that war and the Commune over she does not think of herself, but of 
those who have suffered through the war. Rest is again put from 
her as she decides to give herself to the task of reconstruction in the 
more devastated sections of the country. 

Writing to her sister in 1871, beginning with Belfort, where she 
worked till October 27, she reviews the progress of her task in this 
second year of relief. 

"I don't know when I wrote you last nor when I received a letter 
from you, but I do know that both have been *ower lang.' I am cer- 
tain that I must have written from Paris probably some time before 
leaving for Belfort. I did leave for there one day and passing down 
over the old war track along the line of Dijon where I made my first 
stop, went on to Besangon and calling upon the Prefect made the best 
investigation I could into the condition of the poor of the vicinity. 
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it, and thinking it a ruse of the enemy answered each time with dooUe 
shot and they were only about five thousand garrisoned troops and 
never reinforced." 

Before going on through the siege belt of ruined dties Miss Barton 
visited Carlsruhe, where from the poor she is plunged into the presence 
of royalty. The Grand Duchess never "let go her hand till it is time 
to go." Tuesday she goes with the royal party to the Legislative 
Hall where the Grand Duke opens the assembly. 

''So you see," she concluded of Belfort, "these people cannot have 
been left very rich and prosperous. I remained here until about the 
27th of October and having nearly closed my work, I came up to Carls- 
ruhe to rest and arrange my papers, and see what was wanted of me. 
I had been sent for so many times and could not go. This you know 
is the home of Miss Zimmerman who was with me at Strassburg. 
Her father is a clergyman and she is now at home. She is always 
homesick for me to come, and I like to gratify her if I can. Miss 
Margot is with me and will probably remain in Carlsruhe this winter 
at her profession (painting). For me, I shall find it necessary to re- 
turn to Montb^liard and close my work and after that I am not cer- 
tain whether I shall return to Carlsruhe to stay a little or not. For 
my good girls and for the Grand Duchess, I like to remain here, but 
I presume there are much pleasanter places in which to pass a winter. 
I think it must be a little cold, but it is said to be exceedingly dry. 
The Grand Duchess (who is now Her Imperial Highness since her 
old papa is no longer king, but Emperor) had not returned from her 
sunmier retreat on Lake Constance when I arrived. But MUe. Stem- 
berg, her ist maid of Honor was here and sent for me inmiediately 
to come to the Castle where I found her very ill, doubtful if she ever 
recovers. The next day Princess Wilhelm returned (she had been 
with the Grand Duchess) and sent for me to come to her. I spent 
what time I could with her till she left to visit her mother and sister 
at Frankfort. She is cousin of Prince Alexis, the son of the Czar of 
Russia, now traveling in America, and a most charming person. 
She brought messages from the Grand Duchess to wait if I could 
for her to return and I did. They came only in time to open the 
Parliament (or Congress, or whatever name an English speaking 
person might give it). They arrived in the night (I think to avoid 
parade of troops and town) and the next day, Sunday, she sent for mt 
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their church and state notions and have some reasonable liberty of 
conscience, it will check in a great measure their rapid march toward 
infidelity and atheism. They are asked to believe so much that they 
find it extremely difficult to believe anything. One is taught from 
childhood, here, that his own natural thoughts and ideas are all 
carnal and not one must be accepted or retained ; every natural sdon 
of the original tree must be cut away or torn off and the whole be 
engrafted upon the church or rather a slip from the indoctrinated and 
holy tree of the established church, and so in the end the entire stalk 
shall bear holy flowers and fruit. 

"Poor Anna Zimmerman, walking my room back and forth yester- 
day like a chafing lion with her hot, red cheeks and great black eyes 
full of life and fire throws her arms above her head as she advances 
towards me exclaiming: 'They tell me that my own thoughts are 
wicked — of the Devil, and I must not follow them. — My God, if 
I don't think my own thoughts whose thoughts shall I think!' I 
thought her question reasonable enough, but she in her earnestness 
couldn't comprehend what I found to laugh at." 

Turning towards home, the Chicago fire leads her to speak of 
Germany's spirit of relief and to note the sympathy evoked. 

"It is something wonderful, the intense interest and sympathy 
which has been shown in Germany for Chicago," she pointed out. 
"Every little village raises money for it, concerts and entertainments 
and sermons, and in all the little shops of a well established character 
one sees the placard, ' Funds accepted here for the sufferers of Chicago,' 
but no one can understand us. Being a city of forty years old, they 
ask me if it had any large buildings." 

The horror of the Chicago fire, much as she laments its terrible 
destructiveness, leads her to see East and West being fused through 
affliction. 

"To my mind," she explained, "this unprecedented calamity seems 
physically a loss and a scourge, but morally it may have been a neces- 
sity and a blessing. One may learn his friends in affliction, and if the 
growing West re-learn from this, the facts she was fast forgetting, that 
she is really a child of the East, that nestled in those old despised New 
England homes are hearts beating with true parental love, and not 
burning with jealousy, as they have fancied, and that the hands grown 
barA with toil among the rocks and gravel knolls, closing firm over 
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MontbHiard was an old court town and the Grandznother of the 
Czar of Russia was a princess of Montbiliardy so that there are still 
relics of royalty there, and a pretty old castle. I found ezodlent 
arrangements for taking care of the poor, the best I have seen in all 
France. They have committees for both gentlemen and ladies and 
the president of the ladies' committee is Mrs. Morell, a person so much 
like Mrs. Griffin that I feel that I have really seen Mrs. Griffin and 
worked with her a few days this winter. 

''These committees assembled in the Hall, and called their poor 
there, and they came in hundreds and walked in a long line or in two 
long lines reaching from the door and through the yard and down the 
snowy street. At the suggestion of Mrs. Morell I gave them orders 
for wood and rent, so that the husbands could not compel the women 
to give up the money to them to get drink on and deprive the family. 
We wrote hundreds of orders. I signed them and then we went to 
the hall and received the women. They were my own then. I ad- 
mitted them and gave them the orders and took in the rest and so 
day after day till all was done. The orders were drawn inmiediately 
and when I left just before Christmas, all the poor had wood for two 
months and rent paid till the ist of April. They looked so poor, but 
were so happy at such an unexpected fortune, and I was so glad to 
have been able to do it. It was Boston that did this good little thing. 
I have written a long letter to the committee about it. I thought 
they would be glad to know it while the fires were still burning. 

"Then I came back [to Carlsruhe] and I wanted to go to Strassburg 
and give something to my old working women there. They would 
not be so poor as the women of Montb^liard for much had been done 
for them, but I wanted to see and remember them and so I said I 
would go. I wanted Miss Zimmerman to go with me as she helped 
me to organize the Strassburg work last year. I said I would not ^ve 
anything in charity to the women. I had not permitted them to 
beg. They had always worked for me and been paid. I would give 
them a Christmas f^te and invite them like other people. So we 
bought two splendid pine trees fresh from the Black Forest and I 
knew all my women, so I had only to count the heads and give piu'ses. 
I purchased three hundred good strong morocco purses with steel 
clasps, prettily lined, and pretty things for the children and to oma- 
ment the trees; many dozens of little wax candles with holders to 
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and gave her hand to me and I put in it the purse of silver with her 
name on a pretty buff card attached to it; then the ladies took her 
round to see the trees and to sign her name at a table presided over 
by the Misses Rausche of Strassburg Boarding school, and then thqr 
were taken to the refreshment room and the clergymen's dauj^iten 
of the dty with Miss Zimmerman at the head received and served 
them to chocolate and all the good things and then they did talk and 
laugh and cry for joy. And such a time — some hundreds of poor 
women almost beggars ! It was worth going a mile to see.' 

"All this while Mr. Kruger and I were giving the gifts, but ^en 
it was done I went and ate with them. Then I came back and gave 
the gifts to my eleven cutters, ten pretty girls, and one father. I gave 
them work boxes and portfolios, etc., and then the Comte de Lecours 
had arranged a little surprise for me which the women enjoyed ex- 
ceedingly. Then Mr. Bergman, my esteemed friend, the President 
of the Syndicate of Alsace, addressed the women and they all crowded 
up around the front of the platform to listen to him like so many 
children. He told them among other things that Miss Barton had 
said she wished they would all keep the money in the purses as a keep- 
sake and make it the beginning of a sum for the savings bank which 
would reopen next week, and having told them this, he said to them 
so pleasantly and familiarly, 'I think we ought to make her this 
promise, eh?' You shoiJd have heard the storm of *yeSf yes, we wiU' 
that filled the room. This finished the evening except for their good- 
byes to me which each one insisted on making for herself. This 
occupied almost an hour till the last one was gone and then it was 
almost twelve and we went home to our hotel and to bed. But all 
the time I knew I had seen a very pretty thing. 

"There were about sixty women who did not get their invitations. 
It was no wonder. They had never had a letter before in their lives 
and the letter carriers never heard of them, and they Uved in such old 
alleys, and garrets and cellars. The next day I made a list of all those 
not to be found, and a list of all there, and put it in all the papers of the 
city and it was told to them and they came to our work rooms a few 
days after and we gave them the purses and then it was all done and 
we came back to Carlsruhe on one of the first days of January and I 
have been here ever since. 
'^Ibad a good deal of writing to do and I suppose I have used my 
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aching. I know it all by experience so old that it seems to me it 
must have been a part of another existence, but it wasn't. It was 
only the first end of this old patched and tangled web. What a good 
soul-stirring time you had at the convention, didn't you? That was 
splendid. Shall I ever see something like that I wonder? What a 
meeting. How I want to see and know Mrs. Livermore. I don't 
suppose I ever shall, but I knew her so long ago. What beautiful 
things she wrote when she must have been so young. No wonder 
she can speak well. 

''I speak very much of these things with the Grand Duchess. She 
sent for me about a week ago to spend a morning and she spoke of 
Uttle else than the progress of woman and schools for girls in America. 
She had evidently been reading something — I presume some German 
criticism upon the too-Uberal spirit of America — and wished to com- 
pare notes I think. I told her all as it was, and I said I believed in 
special training for all kinds of Ufe but that I thought it possible to 
train too much till the original spirit was crushed out and ashes left 
in the place of coals and there was danger of Germany's doing this 
with her great respect for discipline. I said too, that I thought them 
too strict and that they cramped their people by rules and regulations 
and hurt many good original minds. This was plain speech for a 
woman in a plain black gown without even a ring on her hands to 
address to a Princess and sovereign, but when I am asked, I answer 
— let it be what it will. I guess it didn't offend, for she sent me a 
very pretty letter next morning. 

''I can't think what the dress is that you speak of having made up 
and washed. I can just recall that I sent something but it could not 
have been anything but a piece from something from my shelves 
when we cut for the women. I can't think if it was calico or cotton 
gingham. I knew I wanted to send something good, but Dorr was 
afraid to take it lest he have trouble at the Custom House and they 
trouble him about his own things. I know we packed his baggage 
in terrible haste one night after midnight and I can't think of any- 
thing more about him. This was the day but one before I closed up 
in Strassburg and started for Paris — and it was not quite a sure thing 
if we would get there ver>' safely and so difficult was it that it took 
three days to do the traveling of one day of ordinary times. But it 
is all better now. This winter is easier than the last was. I have 
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so much, our experiment had not fadled, and it did not fBSL in the end. 
It accomplished just what 3rou say it did. Our dear boy lived to ied 
that he had done his work and was ready to go — a littk life it was 
and had in it much more than many another of four score and ten. 

''I had not heard of Lizzy Leamed's last affliction, can this be so? 
Where did Lizzy get such a complication of maladies? And is there 
an3rtliing in the new remedy. I have not heard of it The Grand 
Duchess asked me about it. Her ist maid of Honor, Mile, de Stem- 
berg, of whom you must have heard me make mention, is suiqx»ed to 
be dying of a cancer. But she also seems to have a multitude of 
illnesses. I called on her a few weeks ago. She was a mere skeleton 
and is too sick now to see any but her nurses. 

''Does Nancy do the work at home and is her Unde John all there 
is? I cannot think how it can seem there without 'Bamma,' poor 
dear, honest, faithful, Christian, guileless 'Bamma' who ¥rorked faith- 
fully up to the last day without complaint and lay down bravely 
with the harness of life about her without a murmur — 

"Do you have much fruit this year? I am out of patience with 
Europe — I never find fruit here. It is alwa>'s a ' scarce year.' They 
say indeed there was none in all the Rhine valley. Little measley 
apples are two and three cents apiece. Prunes which are only the 
plums which grow here, dried, are $0^ a pound. And I have searched 
the town over without success for a little dried apple. All oranges 
here are either sour or bitter always. I have nearly forgotten, but 
it seems to me that we had better fruit arrangements at home. You 
see by this, that I am pretty hungry, don't you? Or I shouldn't 
write of it. Now I think I have finished by this time." 

The request of the Boston Committee concerning the American 
relief cargo came counter to the request of her American friends, 
the Sheldons, that she at once stop writing 'blind' letters, leave relief 
fields and save her own declining health by crossing to London where 
she could rest. 

Between the two she chose as usual the sphere of service and hoped 
to remain on the continent in the winter " to take charge of the busi- 
ness yet unfinished in France." 

Till the spring of 1872, Miss Barton is at Carlsruhe. But she re- 
mains blinded I Her eyes, bloodshot by the stinging cannon smoke of 
the American and Franco-German campaigns, have at last succumbed, 
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and she has to sit with them bandaged day after day. Yet even when 
so afflicted she insists on being active and learns to write while sight- 
less, " blind letters" like the one above which was written to her sister 
in January, 1872. 

Concerning her eyes she fiuther said in another letter,^ "I passed 
some very dull wed:s, very green and shady with exceedingly long 
ni^ts, although after the greater pain and nervous excitement was 
over, I wrote a great deal with them closely bandaged." As to this 
January letter she commented : — 

''I believe I can write you a readable letter without looking on at 
alL I have used my eyes pretty much of late and they complain so 
sadly of my bad treatment that I have decided to give them a rest 
and not write any more at present, but as I don't know how long the 
rest must continue, I don't want you to wait without news of me for 
an indefinite period. I want to tell you that I did receive your good 
long letters and was exceedingly glad of them. It had been a little 
age that I had not heard of you. I must write without a reference to 
your letter for I could not read it to-day. My poor eyes ache too badly 
for that." 

> Written from EoffUnd July 5, after ber toun. 
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tobaxrco nor liquors in our satchels, we were permitted to enter the 
domain of his Majesty, King Victor Emanuel, and after a railway 
dinner, we proceeded and at five came up to the famous Mont Cenis 
tunnel under the Alps — 8 miles in length and in some places 8000 feet 
below the surface of the earth. The track is double and the solid rock 
is cut smooth on all sides, having been bored by machinery. There are 
14 strong lights a kilometre apart and numbered like the glass box of 
a street lamp so that as one passes, the distance is dearly ascertained 
There is no smoke like ordinary tunnels; an immense apparatus 
erected at one opening rushes the air through the entire length of the 
tunnel and it is as fresh as a spring morning. The cars are so strongly 
lighted that a dim glimpse of the track beside the train is all the time 
possible. It is an immense and beautiful work. 

" You remember that it was over Mont Cenis that Napoleon first 
constructed a road to march his armies into Italy. At 10 o'clock at 
night we were at Turin. By this time I was conscious of being tired, 
and altogether I was not very strong and just for variety I had a chill 
in the night and of course decided to abandon my journey and return. 
But as Turin was one of the cities to be visited, and naturally two or 
more days were to be given to it, I could afford to wait and watch 
further developments. My chill did not recur, although I continued 
weak for some time but kept on the journey. 

"Turin is a charming city, by far the most modem in appearance of 
any of them in Italy ; well laid out, fine broad streets, choice, excellent 
markets abounding in fruit, clean and entirely free from beggary. It 
seems also to have no poor quarter — the general practice being for 
every wealthy family to take into its service and care, one, two or 
more poor families entire, lodging them in tenements fitted in the 
attic stories of their own residences, rather than below in the streets, 
thus at the same time holding surveillance and compelling respecta- 
bility. I liked the plan. I don't know if it were one of Victor Eman- 
uePs ideas. You know that Turin was always his Capital residence 
till a few years ago when he established himself at Florence, which 
now is in turn abandoned for Rome. It has one hundred churches, 
very rich in jewels and antiquities. I remember in the Metropolitan 
church to have seen the marble figure, sitting, like life, of Marie 
Adelaide, the wife of Victor Emanuel and mother of Princess Clotilda 
of France, and the private jewels of the church were shown us (for a 
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leading from one flight of stairs to another ; roofs of pure white marble, 
polished and glistening in the sunshine like the crust of the snow banks 
in the New England hills on the bright winter days, (I wonder if I 
ever see them again) ; and here again, we saw marvelous jewels, 'gold, 
silver and precious stones.' The tomb of Carle who 'stayed the 
plague' is in a chapel beneath, the coffin and even the roof of the 
chapel of solid silver. Mass is held here each morning and on certain 
days of the year miracles are wrought. There are many sacred relics 
in the Cathedral, as several nails from the Cross, the \^rgin is showed, 
and a seamless coat of the Lord Jesus Christ, etc. etc. The picture 
galleries were especially fine, containing many celebrated originals 
among which is Leonardo da Vinci's Last Supper of the Master and 
Disciples in the original fresco. And the celebrated 'Ambrosian 
Library' so old and rare; its volumes were indeed a curiosity, illus- 
trated volumes of the 4th century. And the Royal Palace, erected 

on the site of the old palace of the early Dukes of Lombardy 

where Attila thundered about in his destruction. Later this palace, 
like nearly all in Italy, had been at some time or another occupied 
by Napoleon ist. Here was his bed chamber, unchanged, decorated 
in scarlet and gold — heavy velvet curtains richly wrought in flowers of 
pure fine gold thread. Then the celebrated Theatre *La Scala' the 
largest in the world ; its stage is 100 feet in depth and wide in pro- 
portion and not including the recesses. The pit alone holds iioo 
people and there are six rows of galleries, 100 musicians in the orchestra. 
The principal boxes are purchased by the nobility for the season — 
a single box from 400 to 500 dollars (the season). I name all these 
particulars for Vester's benefit; he may be interested in the facts. 
Our young prima donna stepped upon the stage (as our visit was in 
the day time) and sang to us. She had sung there before to an audi- 
ence of 5000, but I think she took just as much pains for us and I am 
sure we were not less enthusiastic. I expect some day to hear her 
sing when she is famous, but it will never afford me greater pleasure 
than when she sang to her audience of five in the great 'Scala' of 
Milan. 

"One little incident happening not long before was so pretty I am 

tempted to tell it to you. 'Katrina' (who is of German parents, but 

was born and has always lived in New York) had only led before the 

public once, i.e. last winter she was the 'Leading Lady' of the first 
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leading into and out of each other, like veritable dty streets and 
lanes. The ways on each side lined perfectly thick with old palaces 
and majestic buildings of centuries ago, their fronts to the sea and 
their magnificient stone steps leading directly into the water and 
when one would pay a call, the gondolier had only to bring his boat 
along side and you stepped out as from another carriage to the stq)S 
of a mansion. We were taken to 'Hotel Victoria' made as comfort- 
able as a first class Italian hotel can make one and after supper onn- 
menced upon the sights. Ah, but there was so much to see, not that 
it is a city of enterprise, a flourishing mart of trade, or business, oh, 
no, far from it. Venice only exists upon the record of its former 
greatness. Take all this away, and the travelers upon it and I be- 
lieve twelve months would find a famine there, but there is little dan- 
ger of this while Byron and Shakespeare remain bright in English 
literature. 

"There, as everywhere in Italy, one must conunence with the 
Cathedral and having gone through this, and some scores of churches, 
the Campo Santo and the Bell Tower, one is at liberty to enter upon 
the palaces, gardens and theaters. But Venice, offers some deviations 
from this general rule — most cities have prisons, but they have not 
all the dungeons of St. Marc. All have bridges, but all have not a 
*Rialto,' nor a Bridge of Sighs. I suspect I do not need to remind 
you of many old historical facts ; you who are always digging into the 
past will have them all * papered and labeled' and stored away ready 
for use. But I might mention the 72 little islands upon which Venice 
was built — which were only a part of the Adriatic, and not reckoned 
as land at all, and it was only that a set of not warlike people from 
here and there in the vicinity, grown weary and afraid of their fight- 
ing and troublesome neighbors, mostly from Austria, determined to 
place themselves in a position more difficult to attack, so they came 
far over the sea to these little islands and conunenced a city, and gave 
a general invitation to all war-pestered, peace-loving citizens of the 
world to come and join them ; from time to time they united their 
islands, built their houses for dwelling and trade upon the streets 
laid down upon the piles, with one side opening upon the street of 
earth and the opposite upon the sea, as I have before described. 

**But, the depravity of human nature ! ! No sooner were they a Uttle 
strong and comfortable themselves, than they sent out ships to prey 
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approaching winter? Writing from England to Mrs. Vasaall she de- 
bates this matter. 

''Of course, I must add my little 'confidential' if I hadn't a private 
word to say, and indeed I haven't done an3rtliing privately for so long, 
that I feel entirely public. My chief thought is how to dispo&t of my 
'radiant' and amiable self in the next four or five months — one 
would like to roll up and sleep till they are over, and the sun and soft 
air came back again. One can't go where the winters are mild, for 
the people make no provision for the little winter they do have, and 
one is really most uncomfortable of all, in such a country. The 
Sheldons are in London, and I should enjoy a visit with them, but go 
to London in the winter ! ! ! and walk about the streets at 2 o'dock 
P.M. with a lantern ! ! Every one besets me to remain here, or to 
return here from France, and indeed I have a little home here, some 
small pretty rooms in which are Miss Margot and m3rself, and in 
which she yim doubtless keep old maid's hall and paint — but I always 
question if I shall stay — You should see us at breakfast — indeed 
you should come and breakfast with us — nice home — French coffee, 
rolls, fresh butter and fruit, etc. etc. Miss Margot asks me a great 
deal about you, and thinks it would be a wonderful thing to see you. 
She asked me yesterday if she could not send you something in my 
letter, some little ' nothing' just that you might know there was such 
a person. After a moment's reflection, I told her that as she was 
skillful with her pencil, I thought perhaps she could interest you by 
a sketch of the pattern of our new set of crockery for our table, and 
from which we were that moment breakfasting. She inunediately 
took the design and sends it to you with a kiss from a little blue-e3red 
lady who one day hopes to see * Aunt Sally.' She hopes you will like 
the design of the set, which was of her own selection, and purchasing. 

" Can you tell me about Rosa, and how they get along this winter, 
how about their house, do they keep it, and does Jared 'own' Rosa 
' still ' ? Please give a great deal of love to Rosa when you see her, and 
tell her I should like her to fix me up every day. 

"Now it is late. Miss Margot has been in bed a long time, and I 

must go too. Write me as usual to Berne, for the next time, but if I 

come to Carlsruhe for the winter, I will give you my address here. 

Germany is a good place to correspond from, the weight of letters is 

tZte same as ours, and the postage very small ; especially with America. 
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on the beach to the most charming viUagies on either side of us and all 
the woiid bathes in the surf — I too — . We are a merry house full, I 
do assure you, and say a great many funny things in the course of the 
twenty-four hours. Some of the Taylors or Hobnes come down from 
London to q)end Sunday each week, the more the merrier for we are a 
hospitable crew and it is ¥ronderf ul to see how fast Mrs. Ta3dor and 
Miss Margot gain in strength. We shall remain till the 28th of Sept, 
i.e, nearly two weeks longer and then return to London. I am not 
certain if I shall pass all the winter in London. I must wait and see 
how it looks. I suppose it is a dark, dismal, foggy place in winter, but 
it still has its advantages. It has good warm houses, good fires, great 
facilities for general information and to crown all, speaks the good. 
Queen's English which is always welcome to my ears in spite of 
everything. But if it proves too dismal or damp, I shall take to my 
old tricks and 'put out.'" 

September 28, 1872, she returned to London and thus describes her 
lodgings and friends : 

'*In London I am thus far in 'Lodgings/ which I like exceedingly. 
My landlady is so much of a lady, and has such good common sense, 
and clear appreciation of all that is witty or ridiculous, that I have 
enjoyed her house exceedingly and am left almost as free as if it were 
all my own. Mrs. Rowse has thorough London habits, and b never 
in bed till after one o'clock at night, or rather morning and con- 
sequently not up till between 9 and 10 ; while I go to bed in good 
Christian time, and am up as I have been all my life at 5 o'clock in the 
morning. So there are 4I hours that no one in the house stirs but me, 
and I range about, open doors and windows, and enjoy myself gener- 
ally in my housekeeping — so that anything that goes wrong about 
the house, I declare to have been done after I was in bed the night 
before — while all that Mrs. Rowse finds wrong she declares was done 
by the * other housekeeper' before she was up. But on the whole, it 
runs pretty straight and I fancy that no one but the two housekeepers 
discern anything out of the way. Mr. Holmes ' people are all the time 
wanting me to come and make one of their family and want even to 
change to a finer and larger house as an inducement, but I like to be 
head of my own family you know, even if it is small. I have kept house 
more than two thirds of the time since I have been in Europe and it 
is never any trouble for me to do it. 
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upon him. But it is true we Yankees held our breath the night after 
Us fracas at Brighton. Mrs. Taylor and I argued and fought for him 
against fearful odds till after midnight. All the world saw he had 
so ruined himself that he might as well leave Engbuid after such a 
demonstration as that — 'No one would ever again consider him 
enough of a gentleman to try to associate with him.' But we said if 
the claims to the position of gentleman in England consbted on stand- 
ing up like a dtmce before a pack of bullies to be badgered in public, 
occasionally smiling a sickly grin of complacency, then we were glad 
our blunt countryman disclaimed the title and stood for an honest 
boor with some grains of self-respect and a little spirit which on hb 
side of the water was called 'spunk.' 

" But it did require many days to bring over opponents to our side 
and even the hottest would jiunp at the chance of getting a good 
sneeze out of Stanley's snuff box. I hope you'll hear and see him. 

''I haven't and I ought to and want to answer Fanny's nice note to 
me. I was so thankful to her for it, and I shall write soon, I hope, but 
I must wait till I can make it a little more legible than this. The 
truth is I have just been rowing a heavy boat and I went so far out ui 
the channel that both wind and tide were strong and it took such heavy 
strokes to pull into shore that my muscles are not quite firm in their 
motion. I hope you can read it. Same address to me as usual at 
London and with love to all, I am your loving sis, 

Clasa. 



'' I think this bright purple paper calls for Yettcw ink, but I don't 
happen to have any. It's a very funny fancy." 
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make me more at ease if they could be done. But one must be patient 
There is not a month that I was not in my bed most of the time, and 
now I can go about town and even once out of town, but not for a 
long trip. 

'' It is kind of you all to offer to come to help me, but I believe I 
shall be able to get over my difficulties without giving so much trouble 
to any one. By 'getting over them' I mean measiirably over them. 
I cannot say that I even hope to be strong again as I was before the 
last illness. I cannot tell, but it would be a wonder to me if ever the 
nervous strength returns to any degree of real usefulness. The 
greatest trouble I meet now is to bear the little burdens, the persons 
and things around me, and not show too plainly that I have not the 
strength and composure to bear them calmly, in short to 'hold my 
horses.' You, dear Fannie, will know what that means and how to 
the weak the grasshopper becomes a burden. I am glad you have 
found a physician who has some strength for you if it is reaUy so, 
but I must confess that my previously small share of confidence in 
medical aid and wisdom has not increased by the last year's experience. 
I hear of you in the most trying heat at home ; it is just as warm in 
England some days, but to-day, for instance, ladies are clothed in 
wool suits and a shawl generally. I went out just now a few moments 
with Mamie while our rooms were put in order, but came back be- 
cause I was too cool, and it is never very bright in London. I suppose 
this has its due influence on one's nervous system and I would have 
been glad at any time within the last month to be made ready and 
go over to France or Germany. I think it would be better, but I 
could not get strong enough to get ready to go. You wonder what 
* getting ready ' means. It seems to you that it requires little prepara- 
tion to put up a bag or small trunk of things and cross the Channel, 
and so it does, but it is summer and I have several trunks of mainly 
woolen things as this cool climate and my little strength since I have 
been in Europe have made it necessary to have. All of course are 
unpacked and in state of utter confusion as one's tnmks must be into 
which their own hand could not go for months and months but others 
constantly go, and in haste, and the moths in London are like flies in 
abundance. It would not mend my ner\'es to know I had gone off 
travelling and left all I have to be devoured and I have been made 
worse se\'eraJ times by allempUiv^ lo ^et a dress or some little article 
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terest and can only hope I may never find a chance to tepBy it in the 
same manner. 

''I have seen no one who was going to Worcester. And far me, 
I shall try to get home this autumn. I suppose America will at all 
events be as well as here, and has greater range of climate and easier 
travel. 

''As for the prospect of a full recovery of my original health (t.«. 
previous to last winter) I cannot decide yet. I may when once out 
of this climate and atmosphere in which I have fallen recover at once 
and fully and I may never be able to throw off the effects of such pro- 
longed prostration. My own opinion inclines strongly to the latter. 
I do not think any one need come to see me home. I should be sony 
to give that trouble to any one, and will do my best to get on by 
myself. 

"And now with a kiss, great love to all and the best wishes to your 
own dear self, I am 

"As ever, 
"Yours, 
"Clara." 

But even amidst this depression she reaches a conclusion "to be 
cheerful and full of life and fun." 

Here occurred the inevitable conquest of body, by her determina- 
tion not to let circumstances master her but to master them and 
through a change of mind pierce "the opaque" till it became "a 
bright transparency." 

A homespun illustration of her method of practicing this mental 
cure happily survives in this note which she slipped upon the table 
to be read by her niece, Mamie Barton, who had come over to spend 
the winter with her : 

"Auntie wants to write Mamie a little letter. She is more sorry 
than she can tell that she has such a stupid illness that forbids her 
to be company for anyone. 

"Auntie does not feel less social for this and although it is hard 

and painful, she will not feel despondent a moment but hopeful and 

cheerful for the present and future, if the circumstances immediately 

about her» do not combine to depress her to a degree which she cannot 

control. If she had a headache or a nervous head which a noise 
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always know they do when by themaelveSi Auntie would be more 
grateful to them than for anything else they could do for her. And 
she has faith in the good understanding of her dear Mamie, to believe 
that she still sees the real state of the case as she could imI see it be- 
fore. And she knows that once she sees it, that big lump of Benevo- 
lence just on the top of her head, will not permit her to do anything 
but have a good jolly time in spite of her disagreeable old Auntie 
who can't just now help a bit to make it but who needs it more than 
ever, and most of all. 

" Mamie needn't work on that old puzzling dress unless she greaUy 
desires to. 

"Now with great love, and great hopes, and sincere commiseration. 
Auntie closes this her first epistle to the daughter of David and wait- 
ing to hear her cry out in a 'loud voice,' she remains as usual 

"Old Dolorous." 

While Clara Barton was in London, Florence Nightingale, the 
world's other little sister to the Soldier, invalided also by her war 
experiences, was seeking the road to recovery. 

The place of Florence Nightingale in Miss Barton's affections, we 
may happily now recount from her own words. She points to Miss 
Nightingale and her assistants as they started to carry aid to the 
wounded in the Crimean War in 1854. "Begging leave in the name 
of humanity to go and render it, they marked," she says, " an era never 
before reached in the progress of the world ; and when two weeks later 
Miss Nightingale wiUi her forty faithful attendants sailed from the 
shores of England, it meant more for its future history than all the 
fleets of armies or navies, cannon and conmiissary, munitions of war 
and regiments of men that had sailed before her in that vast campaign I 

"This little unarmed pilgrim band of women that day struck a 
blow not only at the barbarities of war, but they laid the axe deq> at 
the root of war itself. 

" The world knows by heart the story of Scutari and the Barrack 
Hospitals, and how under the intelligent direction and labors of the 
civil volunteer corps, disease lessened, gangrene disappeared, and 
pestilence fell away as the moths and mildew and poisonous vapois 
of night flee before the purifN-ing raN-s of the morning sun, and how 
UDder the strong support o£ the military head and England's gracious 
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But physical nature was to be as kind to Miss Barton in London as 
human nature was to Florence Nightingale, and England's early 
Spring revived her drooping spirits. With the warm sunshine and 
the growing green things and the flowers her spirits and strength rose 
again. She even, as she wrote, set out to go as far as Shakespeare's 
home at Stratford-on-Avon. 

"I can go about town and even once have been out of town but 
not for a long trip," she wrote rejoicingly. 

Antoinette Margot was still faithfully by her side, and her niece, 
Mamie Barton, now Mrs. John Stafford of Oxford, the 3roung guest 
of Miss Barton, who had spent the winter with her. 

In October Miss Barton had sufficiently recovered her strength to 
attempt the passage home and she set sail for the United States 
during the first week of the month, canying with her as her deq[>est 
hope, " The founding of the Red Cross in America" 
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"Dr. Thompson came to make his first call^ and then I had an q>- 
portunity to ask him if I could live on Capitol Hill. You should 
have heard his decided and determined ^NO, No^ my child, you 
cannot! The thing is not to be thought of for a moment for 
you. Other people of different temperament and in full strength 
may live there with safety, but not you.' So that is settled for all 
my aspirations. Dr. Thompson wants me to go and visit them in 
his beautiful home and stay as many weeks as I can content my- 
self. He is as good as a brother — and I think perhaps the most 
successful physician in Washington — 'What am I going to do with 
myself now ? ' . . . 

" I neglected to say that the Dr. gave my limits where I could live 
in the city, viz. : from 7th to i6th sts. & from N. Y. Ave. only. 
These are my jail limits. ..." 

On May 24th, word reached Miss Barton there that her sister 
Sally was dying. Ill though she was, Miss Barton left Washington 
for Worcester in a Pullman car. Heartbroken, she reached Worces- 
ter the evening after her sister's death. She felt the wrench of 
loneliness that comes at the breaking of the home circle. Only David 
remained. The father and mother and oldest sister Dorothy had 
been dead some years. Stephen, her oldest brother, she had lost in 
1865. 

''Worn out, sleepless, wretched and despairing," she wrote in 1886, 
" news came to me that the last sister, lovely as an angel, named for 
my mother, was fading in Worcester, Massachusetts. I was taken 
from my bed and rushed through palace cars to meet her at once. 
I reached there in the evening. She had gone in the morning. It 
was too much. Body and soul were stricken. Two years of utter 
prostration without power to walk or wearily to rise from my bed, 
or to sleep, eat or to see friends, write or read a letter, taught me 
deeper sjnnpathy for human suffering than I had known before, or 
than can be known save by living it." 

Miss Barton remained for part of the year with Mrs. Vassall of 

Worcester and with other relatives nearby, and then, still failing 

in health, went to a countr>'side home of the Learned family in ** New 

England Village" — (North Grafton), where Minnie Kiq>fer, her 

faithful companion in the Franco-Prussian War, was by her side 

and in October wrote oi Yiei «& follows to Mary Barton : 
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That the sunniness of Miss Barton's diqx)sition penetrated even 
into her sick room is shown in the following plea for company : 

''New England Village, Mass., — 1874. 
''Dearest Maioe: 

"I have only one minute in which to say pocket your popgmi and 
come on. No one here ain't afraid of ye. 

"Bring your pictures and stay your stay. I meant to have written 
yesterday, but I did not. 

"All so so. Miss K. has a little bilious attack to-day and I ain't 
firstrate today but it is all the weather. Here is the postman. 

"Byas." 

On June 30th, 1875, she wrote, nearly a year later: 

"Dearest Polly: 

"We go on just as usual, no interruptions, nothing to hinder and 
nothing to help. We are haying to-<lay, i.e. cutting the grass in the 
orchard and about the house. I don't go out to superintend it. 

"School is closed here for 12 weeks, and it is said Uie mills will stop 
July ist. I do not know this surely. Our roses are in full bloom 
and cherries getting red. 

"This Village is just as nice as ever. Everyone is so kind and 
polite, and such freedom from gossip. Society has been well led 
here in the past and low things put down unnoticed, instead of being 
carried about and retailed and laughed at. 

"You must tell me how the revival is getting on. I hope it will do 
good, and the table-tippings — you must tell me of them. 

"Have you noticed so as to make up any aggregate the number of 
persons who have probably been destroyed by accidents or rather 
the convulsive overacting of the natural elements these last few 
months. I have not kept the numbers at all, but it seems to me 
not less than 60,000 since the commencement of this year. You know 
the great earthquake of New Granada took from 15 to 20,000. The 
bursting volcanoes of Iceland nearly as many, the floods in Hungary 
5000 or more and now in France from 10,000 to 20,000 and these arc 
only a portion of the great disasters. Add to these the loss of life 
by 6res and steamers and the numbers are appalling — more than 
equal to a great and devaslaling war. 
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^'I have made a journey," she announced to a friend, ''for a very 
needed purpose. And I journey with great labor and trouble and 
risk. I am come with great pain to see if I can be advised or taught 
how to get back some of my lost strength. I have come to school, 
and I am listening and obeying like a faithful pupil. I am here to 
strive with might and main for the prize ^fhich is life, its forfeit death, 
so don't fear that I shall run away, or rush off to some new scene. 
I shall stay, and learn, and study, and obey. You know there b no 
medicine here, one is not cured, but instructed how to get well, if 
possible, or at least to keep from getting worse. This was my great 
dread and danger before I came here, that I could not hold m3rself 
where I was through the warm season. 

" My mind is relieved from care now. I know I am surrounded by 
those who know a great deal more than I do and at last I can lay 
down the reins and ride at my ease. I am relieved from the manage- 
ment of my team, and this is such a rest. 

'^I am not expected to write much but rest a great deal. On days 
when I take baths I can do nothing else." 

In a July letter she describes her life : 

"Our Home, July 21, 1876. 
"Dearest Mamie: 

"It is a good cool morning. *Byas* has taken a walk along the 
cottages out on to the high grounds overlooking the town, come back, 
taken her little red 'blanket' pencils and paper and come out into 
the shady corner of one of the wings of the Institute, found a seat 
with herself in the shade, and her feet and limbs in the sunshine and 
is going to write Mamie till the gong rings for breakfast. It is just 
as quiet and lovely all about as it can be, only the birdies and squirrels 
run around. The leaves are still on the trees, the grass as green as 
it can be, and full of clover blossoms, and Byas can go right out into 
it and sit down and write among it all. How do you suppose that 
seems to her after all these years of imprisonment? No one but 
Byas can know how it seems, or even have the most distant concep- 
tion of it. And it is dry here and lets one get off clothing that weak 
persons must be burdened with in damp climates or places. Byas 
wears no flannel, neither under nor over, but cotton flannel, then 
one of her little thin while sheet underskirts, and her linen dress, 
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am better than I used to be." (Referring to her North Grafton 
prostration in 1874-1875, when Mrs. Bullock, then a young girl, lived 
next door). 

Her recovery, however, was in view. 

"I am careful but can do many things." 

As at the end of the Civil War when John B. Gough pronounced 
Miss Barton, his fellow citizen, the most interesting lecturer he 
had heard, so now upon her return from European battle fields he had 
been publishing the facts of her triumphs. 

Of this she wrote : 

"It was very kind of you to write of Mr. Gough and his remarks on 
me. I thought I had ^own you the little 'emblems' and decoration 
which he spoke of — They are only crosses given to me by the Em- 
peror of Germany, and the Grand Duchess of Baden and her husband 
the Grand Duke and the 'Red Cross of Geneva.' All presented as 
testimonials of service performed in the Franco-Prussian War — the 
Geneva Cross, the Iron Cross of merit, the Gold Cross of remembrance. 

"Clara Barton." 

The same day she wrote her niece : 

"Dansville, Jan. i, 1877. 
"My dearest Mamie: 

"I should have written you sooner but I had a hard cold and was 
not well enough to write, so everyone has waited till the pile of letters 
is something appalling to behold. I am over my cold now but of 
course not so strong and able to write as if I had not had it. 

" We, too, are having winter. Snow a foot deep. I go sleighing some. 
It is pretty cold but I like this. I do not cough this winter thus far. 

"No, I do not paint any, and am not writing a book. I am domg 
nothing, and that is all I can do. 

"They had a famous Christmas tree at the 'Home' in Liberty Hall 
and 800 presents given from it. I was not well enough to be present 

"Be a good little girl and write sometimes to slack old 

"Byas." 

So much did she profit by the treatment that by November she 
entered a private home she had bought on Leonard Street where she 
plunged deeper into her Red Cross campaign and also went to house- 
leaping as her companion desenbts m the following : 
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brunette with abundant jet black hair put back over her ears, and 
with just such little curls as I used to wear which were such a delight 
to poor Antoinette, you recollect, just the ends of the hair in a puff 
curl with a wide comb behind the ear. She is entirely different from 
the Grand Duchess, and still bright and full of life like her. I have 
not seen her enough to know if she is as affectionate. Did I tell you 
of the last letter I had from the Grand Duchess? In it she tells me 
all about her family and all the people there, — how her children 
have grown, how old they all are, their ways and characteristics, all 
about Miss Zinunerman, and that she is Godmother for Anna's little 
girl and that she inquired most kindly for you, and hopes you are well 
and happy. I have forgotten if I wrote it all to you or not, it may 
have come after my last letter from home had been written you, and 
I forgot it here." 

By this year of 1878 Miss Barton is living "full days" again. One 
finds little indication of the former invaUd in the following New 
Year's letter : 

"My dear Ida: 

" This comes to wish you a Happy New Year. With a heart full of 
love, and a soul full of cheer. — 

"Your dear letter has been waiting too long for a reply, but I had 
many things to press it aside, and had a hard cold besides which 
would not let me do anything ; so *all the world* waited if it hasn't 
* wondered,' until my desk became a sight to behold. Now I am 
ploughing through it and like all work poorly done, some of it will 
have to be done over." 

Deep as she was, however, in work, she never talked shop about 
herself. She transferred herself at once to the position of her friend : 

"Do you have lots of sleigh rides? I do, when I am able to take 
them. 

"You recollect writing me of 'Tom' Lamb — well he has trace of 
me and the joUiest letters you ever saw is the result. One came 
last night of eight pages. He told me in a former letter of his call 
at your house and all about 'David' and you all, when I answered 
and asked him questions of himself and his farm, and if he kept many 
horses, as if I remembered that ran a little in the blood. I knew 
this Tvouid draw his fire, and his answer came last night, 'Yes, I 
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Tr*^^ .«^ ^ aT'-sit ^^:i\ .n Vfijw Barton's letters in the fall of 1879 
rftTtrnrr.yn^ fiof-^^^ ;inrl rlrlinn. rerallini; '/ividly her own girlhood when 
»r, riinjr fr> th^ S^r*,f r>f a rar.ini; hone gave her the keenest pleasiire. 
Hf^m Kir or»m;/l^ in ;« iettpr to her niece, Mrs. Adolph Ricdus, we find 

' r -ihoiil'l pnjrr/ v»m^ of your rides. I keep no horse and someway 
/|/m't frij/iv ri/Iinjr with other people. My jolly days of riding were, 
t think, with your mother, f don't believe any two girk and women 
in thnf frr.vn rvrr ({r»t aft much actual fun out of riding and driving 
nitfiiit n^\ wf* hnvr from fir^t to last. I wonder if she does not think 
nil ^ nnil f wfiririrr if «hr ridrs much now? I can scarcely imagine your 
ffithot wfthfiiit n h(ir<r, nnd driving about all over town in some kind 
iif n 'ifiliiMi«ap' if it wrtr only two mils with a board across.'* 

I II \ilii||ih 4|h> niitrq. NovrnilKT jo, 1879, much in the same strain. 
MiMltip, M l«it nf ;nlvii V : 

t nunliln't diixr th \A\ Imrd. niul I wouldn't let the horses sdrd 
»iM, iM rtiil In \\\v \yA\\ wimN I wmiKi gvl home in time so >vc c:cji 
pi*« M|t til,- u \\y\ Im ili'wnt !ntl tiiiuv HcUcr >uil i: 1 cccl-i j?,* x-.-Ji 
X .11 ».».« I.I I (01 »>Mn|Mn\ ;uul ;ill vvmc h.onic locvrir^r Izce^i I 
\ «• :"M ■'»'« \ I'll *'»»s*\!;\i 0\\\ A'ttvs: A< ri'.ucit jt .iHiLCiLizsiz 

^\ *' ' » ^ \ ■".' V •.'%'« ■. 'm» «v \i^%: ^^ .' M V r^ I "iciinnjc 
\ ^■' 'v ^v "'x v'^*- '''' '^ *** ,* cr i »."v ^;c^^ 'vvn. :ur: 

,■■• • » • ■ • '.i** V ■•,"*■ I 'v ,-t trv; •,•• • ?vri.r '^.'l -iltii zi" r^mS 

» *• .. V ^ v\*- ."v •• >fi*. ^ •■ ■• \,,^ — . ■■* -^ .v^-'i^' 
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'' I am aware that the great qucstioo in the pccscBl 
one, that the present proprietors of the Institntian, in char 
to make their school all it should be, have incmied ddits^ 
at present, and periiaps forever, under existing 
singlehanded,impo88ible fcM- them to liquidate, and thel 
of the case is, that you, the puUic, — their crediton» hsve 
met together to find how you can aid them in their iwn ii f ml , 
praise-worthy eflforts. 

*'l am their nearest neij^bor, and during aD this year cntam^ I 
have looked on with admiration and wonder, at the patient Unr I 
saw there, and the tireless, pains-taking, patient cheexfuinesB with 
which it was performed, — the alnlity and good order with wliich aD 
was conducted, and the correct higji moral tone pervading and il- 
luminating every act, and i^iparently every thougjit, and have never 
ceased to feel how fortunate, beyond almost any village of its siae I 
have known, was this village of DansmUe in having in its midst, and 
especially in the absence of any well organized system of Public 
Schools, this Seminary, within the shadow of its home equal in its 
facilities for both sexes to a college in Dansville." 

Haply we have the impression Miss Barton's personality left upon 
the people of Dansville as they expressed it in the press at an o\-ation 
in her honor: 

" Miss Barton is a woman somewhat above medium size, of pleasant 
mobile features ; wonderfully expressive. Her dark eyes have liquid 
depths which seem unfathomable. They have so often looked upcm 
suffering humanity that they seem full of pity, but there is something 
about them suggesting fire that can blaze upon occasion with righteous 
indignation at a wrong. Her luxuriant hair, still black as the raven's 
wings, does not follow fashion's ways, but is dressed like hair in Long- 
fellow's Evangeline, low down on either side of the forehead. On 
thb occasion Miss Barton was attired in a rich black silk. At her 
throat was suspended a magnificent pansy amethyst presented her 
by the Grand Duchess of Baden, the fiinest and largest stone of 
the kind in this country. At the right she wore her royal arch mason 
badge which came to her from her father, and just below it the jewel 
of the American Red Cross. On the left was the Servian decoration 
of the Red Cross presented by Queen Natalie ; just above the Gold 
Cross of remembrance presented by the Grand Duke and Duchess of 
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Biden ; and just above these two, the iron cross of Merit, for which 
so many serve a lifetime, the gift of the Emperor and Empress of 
Germany. And yet with all these proud testimonials of eminent 
service Miss Barton stood before her friends simply, as their warm- 
hearted neighbor, their loving sister." 

During iSSo-'Si she concentrated her every energy to bringing 
to a climax her campaign of education concerning the Red Cross 
Treaty of Geneva. 
From DansviUe, N. Y., January 17, x88i, she wrote : 
"I have done a good deal of what would be called Public Writing 
in the last year, and this, added to my large correspondence, and all 
the calls I have the time for, has made it a long year, but the good 
Lord be praised for giving me the strength to be busy once more." 
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"Geneva, 19 August, 1877. 
"International Committee for the Relief of Wounded Soldiers: 

"To the President of the United States at Washington. 
"Mr. President: 

"The International Committee of the Red Cross desire most 
earnestly that the United States should be associated with them in 
their work, and they take the liberty of addressing themselves to 
you with the hope that you will second their efiforts. In order that 
the fimctions of the National Society of the Red Cross be faithfully 
performed, it is indispensable that it should have the S3rmpathy 
and protection of the Government. It would be irrational to es- 
tabli^ an association upon the principles of The Convention of 
Geneva, without the Association having the assurance that the 
Army of its own country, of which it should be an auxiliary, wovld 
be guided, should the case occur, by the same principles. It would 
consequently be useless for us to appeal to the people of the country, 
inasmuch as the United States as a Government has made no declara- 
tion of adhering officially to the principles laid down by the Conven- 
tion of the 22nd of August, 1864. 

"Such is, then, Mr. President, the principal object of the present 
request. We do not doubt but this will meet with a favorable re- 
ception from you, for the United States are in advance of Europe 
upon the subject of war, and the celebrated 'Instructions of the 
American Army' are a monument which does honor to the United 
States. 

"You are aware, Mr. President, that the Government of the United 
States, was officially represented at the conference of Geneva in 1864, 
by two delegates, and this mark of approbation, given to the work 
which was being accomplished, was then considered by everyone as 
a precursor of a legal satisfaction. Until the present time, however, 
this confirmation has not taken place, and we think that this formality, 
which would have no other bearing than to express publicly the ac- 
quiescence of the United States in these humanitarian principles 
now admitted by all civilized people, has only been retarded because 
the occasion has not offered itself. We flatter ourselves with the 
hope that appealing directly to your generous sentiments will de- 
termine you to take the necessary measure to put an end to a situa- 
tion so much to be regretted. 
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That Mns Barton's zeal for the cause did not lesBL witb dEie 
in^ of time is shown by the foHowmg quotatiaos fon & speech. oE 
iS8i : ''I will not yield the pact of the treaty; far p atrkitiam y far 
national honor, I will stand by that at all cost. Mj fizst and 
f 4t endeavor has been to wipe from the scroD of my ujmitry* s 
rhe stain of impaterl lack of common htmuuiity ; to take her out of 
the roll of barbarians. In 1869 there were twenty-two nations m 
the c^jmpact. There are now thirty and since that date have been 
added Roumania, Persia, San Salvador, Montenegro, Scrvia, BoQm, 
f^hili, the Argentine Republic and Peru. If the United States of 
America is diligent and fortunate, she may peihs^B come to stand 
number thirty-two in the roll of civilization and humanity! At 
fyresent she stands among the barbarians and heathen." 

ffer de<luctions in full she formulated in an address and published 
it in the year if^i in ''An Address to the President, Congress and 
the Profile of the United States." 

With thr rlrrtion of Garfield to the Presidency it was at once seen 
thnt thr Krd (toas in America was likely to become an established 
f;Ht. Thr great soul of Garfield had been touched all along by 
Mi«*«; Barton's conception of the Red Cross for America. She had 
worker! in blood and fire before his eyes. He himself had stood with 
hrr imcjcr the rain of bullets and shell in the Civil War for their 
count ry's cause. Hence the bond of sympathy was strong. 

"When President Garfield came, I went again to Washington," 
Mi«4s Barton says. "The request that the treaty be signed was cor- 
dially received by the President and by him referred to Secretary 
Blaine who considered it himself, conferred fully with me, and finally 
laid it before the President and Cabinet." ^ 

Miss Barton found that the one objection to perpetuating the 
Retl Cmss system for relief in war in America, was that we then had 
no wars and were not likely to have any. This seemed to many an 
unanswerable argument. 

Miss Barton's constructive mind at once pointed to otho- great 
national disasters, as fields of relief, recording her convictions thus: 

» "In hi> IcttCT of rrpl.v of Ma>- joth. iS8i. SecreUo* Blaine promised -full sn^wdi^.* 

I Arrful Attention And considention to Miss Barton's presentation. He stated fmilMi^ ^ 

hr hud no rfoti(>f hut that the administratioD would recommend to Coocnss the 

I he /nfrrnationaJ CrMt^*.'* 
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"Its first official advocate and tireless friend from the advent of 
the presentation of 1877, was Hon. Omar D. Conger, now senator 
from Michigan, then a member of the House. Hon. Secretary Y/nt- 
dom, a member of President Garfield's cabinet laid it before the 
President in cabinet session. It was cordially received, and reyooded 
to, by the President and his cabinet. Hon. Secretary of State, 
James G. Blaine, wrote a cordial letter of approval, and President 
Garfield promised to recommend in his first annual message to con- 
gress, the accession of the United States to the Treaty. 

"Upon receipt of this information, the original American Com- 
mittee of 1877 was reorganized and incorporated, under the name 
of the American Association of the Red Cross with the same objects 
as at first." A new and more comprehensive omstitution was 
drafted by the Hon. William Lawrence of Ohio, then First Comptroller 
of the Treasury of the United States. 

** Years of untold labor were now beginning to tell," she ^^i^tin^iH 

'' By advice of President Garfield and three members of his historic 
cabinet, James G. Blaine, William Windom, and Robert T. Linadn,it 
was known as the Association of the American Red Cross, and by 
desire and nomination of President Garfield, I was made its President 
and requested to name my officers. 

**The Association was formed during the winter of 1880-81 with the 
\iew on the part of President Garfield of facilitating the adoptioo 
of the Treaty which he would name in his next message, which 
neNTr written. 

** Scarcely was this accomplished, when the assassins shot 
the great heart and strong hand on which the first hopes of the Red 
Ctx^ss had grown. Then followed the wear>* eighty days of natiooal 
ag<^ny. when hope seemed once more smothered in the p^ azid the 
hicr. 

*'But a great 'hearted and strong-handed successor came to the 
rescue, and noWy tvvk up the work where ii had bed left. Tic first 
^noral mcsjsiire of Pivsivior.: Arthur cirrlei out ihe i^an ai>d iaith- 
tuV.x jvr:ornic\i :hc pron::><." of h:> limenied pneoeoKsor. Tliis 
act c^rritv. :ho s;:V;ov't Ivforc the H.^r.. Corr.n:::tee c^' Fcreipi A5iiis 
in the Senate an^i there i: acair. r-.c: ::< orlrir-a: friesid. Senator Mor- 
gan vxf A'lalvan^a. >»ho ha^i Seer, o^rc of :he £r>: :o conpirdieDd its troe 
rJ^mcrrr, and Scr<a:or Lai^han: of New York, wbo had >w*fn its on- 
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;fn fnf ^Ynfftir^nffl Tfmty hArf been addait to 
/li^tmrtirw h?i^ Iwn ly»!*t<>w«rt, mv one 
n^nf\t^, ntt tt^tfMy of the G^wenmwi 
rhir)p(f< 6f liV^ r^ftfiTr<^, if wsw left in o b a oB r itj to 

fifiH HvA rt^ <W(rA hflM W«." 

^rr ffH rhrr^, rh/ytrl^ 4M! rtid the wnffk tbtt bmdttd k m 
( fff f ff tinffMi ff^v^f j^^f^f the Presidency of the ADericut Red Cra& 
ifi ffr^^ <th^ fflfffif?M irv f RRr thftf FreMdent Gar6eld be PlresidaL 

^h^ ^l^^lnfHl fhfff ?n Ktir/^if KinKH, Kmperora, Princes, and foccmost 
fft^f1 ht FffMf^f w^ff* th^ pffjildinK officers. But President Garfidd 
QfMffflv f^ftfilHl nw] \m\^lP4] fhal MIm Barton, in recognition of her 
UiU^ hftMfN th IhtMfiltiif* Ihr Red CroM Treaty of Geneva to this 
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yUviai«A< ji^.^>af t w'tiifX I iut^vt iunxkd. :3EK »{Bs 3ee£ Inc 

7 ^M: ^/^/j// ibL//<^ Mi^^i;^ii Kivtr Fkx^ in 1SS4. 

7 U ( .UH^f\tzum t'AfXhffvakt in 1886. 

7M: Ml Vw,//fi, III,, C>>/rM: in 1888. 

'Mm- M^/fJ/k VitII//w Fever K^Mtmic in 1888- 

7lMr j«/lfn«f//wrj l>it»iu(ter in 1889. 

7lfA- Um^iait Famine in i8(;2, 

'I III: \*t,infri$y, Iowa, r'ydone in 1893. 

'I \tf !)oiiili ^ Carolina f Hlan^JH Hurricane and Tidal Wave in 1893-1894. 

'I Ur \nufitUitt MniihiurcMf Turkey, Asia Minor, in 1896. 

'Ill*' Tiilmii l<i-(onM*ntrado Relief in 1898-1900. 

'I III* *)|itthUli Anif*ri<:an War in 1898. 

'Mill (ittlvrtifon Slorni in 1900. 

'Mitt I'viilioicl I'Vvrr Kpidemic, Butler, Pa., in 1904. 

Ill itil 111 llirnr national dlsasterH, Miss Barton, usually in person, 
illiiM IimI ilir ni*w arm of organized mercy. By specific action, before 
llin nyria ot llir nation on these colossal fields of su£Fering, she deter- 
lulnod to Kia(t tin* Kt*d Cross into the body of the Republic, 

iMvo vnurt o( luT life Imd previously been devoted to educating the 
nation «uul tlir ( Jovor!\n\ent by carrying on a campaign of information. 
No\\ i*\\v u to gJNT l\orself for nearly a quarter of a century to the 
ojuMcUion ol thr Rrd Cross on twenty tields. "On these," she modestly 
wuunu'nti. at the end of one of her narratives, **one has a little insight 
i\\\\\ \\w lakM- of a Rc\l Cross Field of Relief/* 

lhn\i\k; this qvmrter a*ntur>\ Miss Barton made bcr own bocne, 

\\\^\ \\\ Wavhiukiiv^n. thou in Glen F.cho. the Red Crv«s headqaarters 

ot ihs^ \uiuMv hViMu i^-\ a^xirt from her gifts :o the ndi sfee sib- 

lanusl th?* e\'.H*nses v'^f those headquarters at a sacri£ce of Imocq a 

\\\n, MX rvfvnsc loulliiv^ §-0,000 during b<r PtessieoDcy. 
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.•• /, */f,\A^,. \jk\/ ««/:»'if c^i/^ yv 'u^iff uit lv ue iiXfffL ore. 
..j'/i'./ ..^/^/. v^ .1 li ^\i^.u^ ^\iZ nfir* *:riaiiei irsiL . air x as 

I., > i./iw,/: ^*; »«.<'/,/?. '.'> if//':jisk?^ 'yr^.y :c S: c j 3 0C in seeds 
>',< ^/. *.*.',*,/ ii,A 0/y/.4J>/! ':,4*.'^*. wjn T^jfif^rtii OGcbsy. trebly, vatu- 
.*!,;< J// »i*A t*i\4tA^/ 4ttf\ |/f^/#uv?i »>..'j which il iras dbtributed 
WiH<-i//J# 1^1. ti$^*ih\M*\ f^ff lihfii *4 th^ R#yi Cross. 

f li» . l'« ^/ «1« « l)i«i //I Mil v/ftfi-f i\f\AyfA the planting till great haste 
.,,1. 1,1 * »... .u / III «fMl< I Ui fj'i itif any return from the land that year. 
-. i.ill hutH ilii hiiiiMhiil, III ihr K'K hcstcF Society, to meet this 
III I MM i|;» iM , ^'<i.- jiiiiMi)iilv II h|Niiifli'/l to and within three days the 
..I'l .«.. I'll ii.t WM I" ilii' Ki'd CroHH Society of Memphis, which 
>.ti>t, lHiit|< HHiiiiiij III iim iiiiiihit. made* the necessary provisions 
i I h-. iiiiiMiili.iii iliiiiiliiiiliHi, and within tw(*ntv-four hours after 
It . .iiii..d iii Miiii|ihii. II Will (tvioitrd. aiul roship])ed to the proi)er 
f .iMt . hi \\s% \\{k\%\K\\{ niitUn wllh lull instrvutions for final dbtribu- 

tl-iM 

h i. k i«MuiiMi u* \U\ (\« know that thousands of acit^ of thai so 
. ...tii^ .Il .%iUi««t \ klU \ .u\* u\h with li^vuing ve^cacioa x::d chat 
i'i,.ii Mi.i. »»i \^s\ .%»i»i u\- -.uSaixUiv^** ujvn the rvsulC5 of chk&t ooe wieil 
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70^ THE LIFE or CLARA BARIOK 

I^jU^, Mm BailiW toc4 the fopmntnidriir^ 

Uity Hi ^ihtr\jffm, MawachusctU, doing the woA of the ptccBdin g 

tui^mUauUstii, and the Secretary and Ticasnxcr for $1500. She re- 

tiffA ftt l>ie end <tf the year after a remarkabk mflnrnce over the 

irifiiatet. 

An Uie fjalrollf/l the halls, intnatfii sprang out of bed and stood 
ifiihiit'l K/ate^i (Uftfrn. 

" What U it ? " <:xclaimed Miss Barton to one of these. 

"I heard you aiming and just wanted to look at you," was the 
re|ily. 

An always she communicated her power by personal touch. It 
wan llir Mime secret she exerted wherever she was. In the schod 
|»rrHoiial touch was her method of success. In the battle field it 
wuH thr Mime and again even in the case of criminal women. She 
dill ll Uy iiiNpiriiig their confidence in her, and more than all by mani- 
frMllng hrr n»nrifirncc in them. 

Slir hail tw(» Irttcr i)oxcs placed in the corridors. "One for their 
Irllrif* t(i inr,'* she explained, "so that they may tell me anything 
Miul rvrrythhig. Tiicy often write because they are so lonesome. 
V\\r uthrr Ih)x is for letters to the commissioners about any com- 
plwintH thry luivr to nmke, and nobody may see what they write." 

Muih in the spirit of Dorothy Dix*s work with the insane, a work 
\\\\W\\ has I'uused tl\e founding of institutions in thirty-eight states 
nnd in l^n^ltu\il, Cauiula, and Scotland, is this work of Clara Barton s 
in the Kefointatory, *' The smelling yeasty mass of human sin/' 
the \alle\l it. Vet stie wilUxl to p^iss it through the filter of her own 
|H*ivMulity. 

' l<iHt NLiv I fouuvl as I entenxl its great halls, two hundred and 
U{{\ \>v»uien vvuxU'ts/* she expLiincvl. "It has at present two hun- 
xliwl ;uul Noventv ti\e i\M\viots. With ihv.\>e who so kindlv cir« for 
ihonv. I hex nuke up d tAmily of s^>mcihin^ over lar^rr hundred. These 
x\M\\i\ts I Aiu exiwcevl to uwi. clothe, work and ^'♦\"er:L 

" SViiv:* Koto: rvA',vv\ is v ■Ass^\l as .1 Srji'.e'sTrJso?. o^i :: is ii"JS 

',\i. v. o "s^ iOs:'.'.> ivi: ', x*: , \'>v* \%o ;•*•::•. jlt;? fT---/ -C ^r cv:n*.X--iC 
M.v:^^^ .i.vvd.*\v v.vi* . v >.\v'.s .V:-.: v,:. lix'^k: wcr. ^v:a::e5& 
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Trr:'-£i Z»l:i=r Llt.ic *J:ii mzr^iry 'iPE? si&St cazsckvos on die need 
I: -ffi^ jtrieriLTi- :: rsi: itrrt virtb:»2aes ii: C^iKszm&d to ac- 

::r- .i '-jit r/. tr >:.:-. ir i :rivflir:i: ur- iii t-~'lrt Ltrxih. ie^*eled even* 
::i: i-Lt .'. ri: ->•.' _:- ': -r_Ls. 5"3"r7: :ht b:u5e? ajc^ii£ like codJe- 
zr.t-i. -1.-:. iri "r: rrfj.:r?: :rrrf izi -Br'nirlei ihes:: down 1:5 might)' 
: -.tt:.: — ii: ihlr.r r.T.'r ir. i ir.ere ::5 h^ini::: %":c::n:^ or lea\-iag ihem 
-'.\r. ..'_•: .r..y. — "l . ur-rlr-r. himrlrs.-. TTrlnzing ihcir hands on a 
fr.zer.. f.:'..rr« ihirt — ^.I'r. ever.* coii-i*:: £l".ed wi:h water." 

.She cLir'.er-rf 5. f-rintr, "Tr-c y.ic V. Thrtyop with Captain and 
cre-.v of :r.:r:y. ::: S-.c p-rr ia}/* And «-iih ihe Red Cxx>ss dag fl>nng 
:ro.-n her rr.ir". hrii =r.r ^^l^:r«z Sa:-rd:ay. March S, on her voyage 
o: ir.ercy -vi-.h '.he decks hid-'ier. uzder the hea\y cargo of bales and 
Lur.dles of cloihir.g. boxes and barrels of food and holds full of fud. 
Patrolling the river she left ever\"T\-here supplies of doihing and coal. 
Reaching Cairo in nve cays, she reloaded the boat and returned to 
Evan5\'ille. Three weeks of day and night in constant relief ac- 
ti\'ity passed by before her return. All this time Miss Barton kept 
her boat plying to and fro. ministering to the malarial, the homeless, 
and the sick. She scattered also among them thousands of dollars' 
worth of seeds and implements with which they might start life again. 
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was a practical work — looking toward the future. Theref<M:e, stodL 
everywhere was sa\-ed and carried to safe places. With food and 
clothing, they also proceeded to discharge farm implements and seed 
for planting anew. \Vhene\-er the decks were deai^, with the funds 
from the newly aroused national interest in the Red Cross (to be fair 
to the merchants), they purchased new supplies of the merchants of 
Missisdppi River towns and dties. They worked by night as well 
as by day. But at ni^t they were in imminent danger because in 
the dark the steamer constantly poked her flat nose into crevasses. 
They were threatened by sparks also as the belching smoke stacks 
dropped their cinders on the combustible cargo. But Miss Barton 
insisted that the Red Cross banner still wave and that the rescue ship 
still zigzag its way over the \'ast flood from shore to shore notwith- 
standing its deck loads of inflammable hay and foodstuffs and fuel 

That Miss Barton demanded that they stay to the finish and not 
retire after the first hurr>' of enthusiasm is shown in the following 
personal note nearly three months from the time the relief work began : 

*'EvANSNTLLE, Ind., May lo, 1884. 

'*Our Mississippi trip is ended, but not our Mississippi work by 
any means, as we are constantly sending back to them in their need. 

**We have some more to do on the Upper Ohio, and then we can 
dear our work in the overflows for this vear." 

Accordingly, after the Mississippi had been traversed to the Gulf, 
she returned and discharged the steamboat again at St. Louis, only 
to recharter the Ohio River steamer, the Josh F. Throop, Her plan 
was to rdoad with timber, hea\y supplies for rebuilding, and seeds 
for replanting, and so reconstruct the farming life that had been 
ever>'where swept away along the de\*astated Ohio. When necessity 
pointed, the T^oop would dock, the carpenters would land, and in a 
few hours rebuild a home, which the Red Cross party on board would 
refurnish and replenish. 

The gratitude which this rdief elidted is well preserved in the 
words of a first flood sufferer and is but tx-pical of that called forth 
by the \nsits of Miss Barton's ship from Cincinnati to Cairo, and 
from St. Louis to the Gulf : 

" .\t noon we were in the blackness of despair — the whole village 
in the power of the demon of waters — henmied in by sleet and ice, 
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pleasant day, did not miss a single meal and was not ill an hour. 
She spent most of her time in the stateroom writing, prqMinng her 
paper for the Convention. 

''On the way there was a general request from the passengers to 
have Miss Barton say something to them; so near the dose of the 
voyage she met them in the saloon and read her paper to them, 
which was highly appreciated and complimented by many enthusiastic 
speeches. Then Judge Sheldon displayed the decoration to the pas- 
sengers, much to their gratification and pleasure. I presume that 
you have seen notices of the Congress, in the papers, although but 
brief reports have yet been made. All goes well. Kindest regards to 
all the family." 

At Geneva her reception by the founders of the Litemational Red 
Cross and by the four hundred distinguished delegates and repre- 
sentatives of the signatory powers to the Treaty was the most notable 
in her experience. As she sat in the councils and took part in the 
deliberations accorded to titled and honored rulers, lords, nobles, 
military and scientific leaders of the human race, the fact that she 
was a woman among the most celebrated men of Christendom but 
marked her the more. Chief among the royal personages to introduce 
her and to surround her with equal honors was the Grand Duke of 
Baden, the Grand Duchess and her Imperial father, the Emperor of 
Germany. 

The International Congress recognized Miss Barton's introduction 
of the Red Cross into disasters in times of peace as well as of war in 
that it had not only proved one of her main arguments for the con- 
version of American minds to the Convention, but it did much more, 
because it put in force the new Amendment in the International or- 
ganization and therefore became known as the ''American Amend- 
ment." 

International interest was immediately focused upon it, and her 
presence greatly reinforced the resolution — " that the Red Cross 
societies engage in time of peace in humanitarian work analogous to 
the duties devolving upon them in periods of war, such as taking care 
of the sick and rendering relief in extraordinary calamities, where, 
as in war, prompt and organized relief is demanded." 

It was evident that while Miss Barton had already gained recog- 
nition throughout the courts and chancellories of Europe for her sue- 
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dey names your name and prays God to bless you and de Red Cross 
dat he sent to dem in time of trouble and distress.' Uncle Amos 
looked straight in my face the while. Colonel Lewis wiped his eyes, 
— and I got away as fast as I could." 

Thus in the New South as well as in the North her name was be- 
coming endeared as no other woman's in America. 

The year iS86 was to occupy Miss Barton with a transcontinental 
trip to California. The Charleston, South Carolina, earthquake oc- 
curred before her return. She remained west till early in December, 
but she came home by way of Charleston. With her usual sympathy 
and willingness she carried relief even at that late hour which however 
needed but $800 more of expenditure. 

Her sympathy, however, meant much more. 

The white people of Charleston received her to a South reunited 
with the NorUi, which fact was typified by an incident before she left 
the stricken city. In her study of the wreckage she was guided 
about by an officer who at the siege of Sumter, when she was with the 
Northern army and navy before Charleston in 1863, had unconsciously 
trained upon her position the confederate gims, and had rained shot 
and shell over her head. This very officer climbed with her the 
shattered cupola of the Charleston orphan home and together in a 
moment of tearful silence they looked over the bay to Morris Island. 
Then they clasped hands, the battle-scarred veteran of the Confeder- 
ates and the Angel of the Northern battle field, and in a sacramental 
moment they felt the reblending of sympathies sealed by this evidence 
of Northern relief which she brought to the old Southern citadel of the 
Confederacy. 

Before this year ended in 1886, the South again drew her eye of 
sympathy and her hand of relief. A condition approaching famine 
began in the Pan Handle of Texas to which a speculative railroad 
had beguiled thousands of farmers from Mississippi, Alabama and 
Georgia. 

Two years of drought faced them almost with starvation and their 
cattle were already dead. The press at first was muzzled by the rail- 
road corporation and hushed up the scandal from the State. But 
through the report of a faithful clerg\Tnan, Rev. John Brown, of 
-^bany, Texas, the tale broke through that ten thousand were found 
nearly starving in North West Texas. The Red Cross, already awake 
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opened a broadside of truth, revealing in its next issue such aiq)alliiig 
statements as to the multitudes of himgry, cheated people, that the 
Texas Legislature appropriated forthwith for food the one hundred 
thousand dollars which Miss Barton mentions in the above letter. 
This done, she returned to Washington headquarters, where she oc- 
cupied herself in the administrative affairs of the fast growing National 
R^ Cross. 

In September of this year (1887) the International Conmiittee at 
Geneva were invited to hold the next International conference at 
Carlsruhe, Germany. Grover Cleveland, President of the United 
States, appointed Miss Barton as the chief representative and dele- 
gate of the United States, Congress having appropriated expenses 
for two other delegates also. 

As to her sailing she wrote her niece, Mrs. Stafford : 

" August 29, 1887. Monday Morning. 
''Dearest Maioe : 

"I am going to write you to come to New York and see me off when 
I sail. It will be somewhere between the 6th and loth, or rather say 
between the 5th and 9th. The boat is not selected, but I incline to 
think about the 7th will be the day — We are likely to go to Brooklyn 
for the three last days — to be with my friend Dr. Lucy M. Hall, who 
will go with us as a Delegate to the Conference and I should like to 
have you come on for one or two nights and days — and see us on to 
the boat. I'll then have some one whom I will find to see you back, 

and all safe on your own boat or train for home. G can take 

care of the babies, you can take a satchel, or trunk as you choose. 
Perhaps the latter but not many things will be needed for so short a 
time and not a very elegant time either — the rush of getting off on a 
voyage. I should like to see you, and think it will do you good to 
msike the trip." 

Just before leaving the Capital for New York whence she was to 
sail the Monday following, she again wrote Mrs. Stafford : 

"Washington, Thursday Afternoon, Sept., 1887. 
"Dearest Mamie: 

"We may have the delay of September weather, and be too late 
for the conference. 
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Majesty the Emperor would pass a portion of the day with the be- 
loved daughter and sister, the Grand Duchess, at the castle ; and in 
honoring memory of the occasion, its halls were thronged with visitors 
who came to manifest both respect and S3anpathy. 

"At half past one o'clock, we were ushered in at the great castle 
doors, by their attendants in livery of 'Scarlet and gold,' the national 
colors of Baden ; our damp wraps removed — for it was a pouring 
rain, and after a half hour sitting by a cheerful fire, among pictures 
which quite called one out of personal consciousness, we were escorted 
to the grand reception and drawing room, to the centre of a magnificent 
apartment with no occupant but ourselves. By another door one 
saw the Emperor surrounded by guests, who paid formal req)ects. 
Scores of visitors with coachmen in richest livery had entered while 
we waited and registered titled names on the open pages. 

"At length his Majesty turned from the group about him, and 
taking the arm of the Grand Duchess, entered our apartment It 
was difficult to realize all the ninety years, as he stepped towards us 
with even, and steady, if no longer elastic tread. He approached with 
cordially extended hand, and in his excellent French, expressed satis- 
faction for the meeting. ^In the name of humanity, he was glad to 
meet and welcome those who labored for it.' 

"In recalling the earlier days of our acquaintance. Her Ro3ral High- 
ness, the Grand Duchess, alluded tenderly to the winter in Strassburg 
of '70 & '71 — which I had passed among its poor and wounded people 
after the siege — and selecting two from a cluster of decorations 
which I had worn in honor of the present occasion, drew the attention 
of the Emperor to them. The one he knew ; it was his own, presented 
upon his seventy fifth birthday. The other he had never seen. It 
was the beautiful decoration of the German society, — The ' Warrior 
Brothers in arms' of Milwaukee. 

"It was puzzlingly familiar, and yet it was not familiar. There 
was again the Iron cross of Germany, but it was on the American 
shield. The * American Eagle' surmounting the arms for defence; 
and the colors of Germany, the Red White and Black of the empire, 
uniting the two. His Majesty gazed upon the expressive embdem, 
which, with no words, said so much, and turned inquiringly to the 
Grand Duchess, as if to ask, 'Does my daughter understand this?' 

'"The explanation was made, that it was from His Majesty's own 
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In a card to Mrs. Stafford of which portions are indistinct^ her final 
parting with the imperial party is described : 

"Baden Baden, OcL 24, 1887. 

"I do not know if I have written since coming here or if my hst 
was from Carlsruhe. We were here for the ' Baden season.' We wen 
invited by the Duke and Duchess to spend a few weeks at Baden 
Baden and of course all the court proper would come. The Empress 
came also; and the Emperor. They will be here till next Friday, 
when she goes to Berlin. The Crown Prince's health is very poor. 
The Emperor is better than ever, — bright and cheerful like a yoong 
man. We went the other evening to see him take the train for Beriin. 
The station reserve rooms were like a drawing room and all the court 
and royal persons were in them, to wait the coming of the Emperor, 
and the town — . The Emperor shook hands with all — saying 
good bye, made pretty gifts to some special persons, then entered 
the royal train, to ride all night. The day before >'esterday the 
Empress sent for me to come to her. I spent a most delightful hour. 
She had a great deal to say, and made me a lovely parting gift of a 
ruby brooch. She insisted that we should meet again, that I should 
come to Europe again, and she should see me. In the p.m. the Grand 
Duchess sent for us to go to her and we went and spent two lovdy 
hours. She is charming as ever. Then next evening (last evening) 
she sent for us to come to dine. We went and had a beautiful time. 
We are to go again to-morrow for a \'isit. After the end of this week we 
go to Strassburg to spend a little time. Shall most likely go to Berlin and 
back to Strassburg and doiin the French side ol the Rhine to Basle, 
Bern. Gene\'a, Paris, London, Liverpool, and then we shall be on our 
direct way home, but it is some little time yet before we can go home.*' 

The next letter from Miss Barton is written from Paris, December 
2, 1887, also to Mrs, Stafford : 

'' Wliile I wait for my cup of tea at the breakfast taUe. I can tell 
you how far we are on our way. We ^)ent nearly a wvek in Geneva, 
and it rained so much we could not do the things we would have been 
glad to have done. It is fog^* here but has not rained. We came to 
the Hotel Lou\Te as being nrst-class. in the hope of tinHing a warm 
house, which we do. It is ver>' delightful. I am rejoiced for once 
to be in Paris when I have the strength to walk, aiid to eee it. I 
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r. mrr' O: Tqcsc&t aiid Wednesdsr, after 
t vxik, ihe CajTwyn Road 'uun' to Bcaon 
Mr. XodcingiiSKi cvi do ssare valku but 
su fXx bis ^^j=!Zt. full c-f in'ffHgeaoe asd £fe. Tbe danghiCB bolli 
hoBse. %-ery pctr.iy y:r.:z.z lajdks; M*s. Xoddisgtan looks bener than 
U5S21. Al pKissTr/jt iziquiries wert made for vera aztd the duUreo^ 

art to iro to cine to-morroT S:z5day — But as to Mis. . I 

wrote a lice on a postal card for Mrs. lo send to faer the fiist 

morning ire were here. The next day. in a pooling rain came the 
good jcdly woman, only some cddcr and a Httk faune. The *rent' 
had been changed — . Some persons who owed than did not pay. 
And they became discouraged, had to gi\-e up the home, took another, 
got ill, had to leave that, kept furniture for one room or two, and took 
little lodgings at S8.oc per week, which her sister pa>*5 for the present 

I don't know if they have a little bit of their own or not. Mr. 

cannot get work at his trade any more — the new improvements 
have cut him off. I am going to write them some day — and see if 
I can 'cheer them up a bit.'" 

Then as to her sailing for home she added : 

''The regular day was the 24 Dec. for the Alaska, that fine large 
lx>at — but she is suddenly drawn ofiF for the winter repairs — and 
nothing trx^k her place, so there is a vacancy in the sailing dates, 
from the 17th to the 31st and then an ordinary and rather slow boat 
— the Wyoming. This, then, will probably be our day of sailing, 
which will bring us home a little before the middle of January. 

"The Dr. is tolerably well — a little London sore throat, sends 

great love to Johnny, and so to all. He is most tired of sight seeing 

- and will be glad to get home as I shall. You must manage to keep 

well, all of you, for I want only good reports when I come home. 

Kindness to the children. 

"Yours lovingly, 
"Byas." 
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the Congregational church mcluding most of the Congrq^tioiialists 
from N. Y. to Washington. Wednesday, or rather Tuesday ni^t — 
II P.M. into N. Y. City, but direct from Jersey City — attended 
committee sessions — Wednesday all day yesterday — ^xdce in the 

afternoon at church, probably 100 clergymen — 'Women in 

Charities and Philanthropies,' selected by the convention. I bdieve 
it gave general satisfaction ; I was entertained by Mrs. Dike, who 
was daughter of Dr. Miller, formerly dentist of Worcester. — A ddight- 
ful home on the mountain. I attended the convention till its dose 
last night, then took the train thb morning, and came on towards 
home as fast as possible. I have not been into N. Y. City at all, 
and shall be home at four this afternoon. I will read you my address 
when I am home. I have another to write on a different subject to 
deliver in Philadelphia next Thursday, where I shall be with Dr. 
Hubbell until Saturday. I am very well and not tired out as you 
fear. I do not get tired, and I rest and sleep splendidly, and all the 
world is so full of kindness for me, that it keeps me up for all the 
things I need to do. 

After her Philadelphia Lecture, she wrote from Washington, May Sf 
1888: 

" Dearest Mamie : 

'*I had intended to write you just a line on the train to and from 
Philadelphia, but one was in the night — the other so full of other 
things and the trip so short, I did not get to it. 

"I can't think it was a week ago, but so it seems. The first day I 
met the Society in its Annual Meeting, and spoke to them a little. 
I attended a lunch party before the meeting and a reception after the 
opera at the elegant residence of Dr. , president of the Phila- 
delphia Red Cross. That made four things after 12 o'clock. 

"The next day we had informal meetings with officers of the society 
until 2 o'clock p.m. Then attended a lecture given in the r^ular 
course of the Red Cross Society. Then I gave a lecture. Then 
home to dress for the Reception to commence at 8. 

"This was given in Union League Hall, very large, with a band erf 
music. The dignitaries of the dty attended in bodies. The phy- 
sicians — the clergymen — the lawyers — the judges — the military 
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Yesterday we set out 2 doz. tomato plants a foot hj^ and all of our 
doz. grape vines are growing; splendid varieties, and when Alfred 
makes up the flower beds to-day, we shall find time to plant aO the 
seeds I have. I have no bulbs to set, but I have a dooen nice Uly- 
hocks, fifteen inches high, and all the rose bushes and dear de lis in 
bloom and bud. I can't get time to hunt o\-cr the house for the fictk 
seeds we want to plant. I have nice seeds for kitchen garden things 
from Dansville but can't remember where to look for them. I want a 
pinch of caraway seed and 12 great sage roots and I want some catnip 
seed for Tonmiy. There is not a stalk of catnip anvwhere aboot, and 
I can't get any seed. Have you some in your catnip herb bag? I 
like saffron, and red balm such as Julia raises. I can get plenty of 
elegant plants but the old, old things are hard to fiind — and I have 
not time to look, but should so like to stick a few out in my nice bedSb 
So here is a place for small contributions. I do hope Johnny is all 
better. Please give him all the love I can send, ud try to, aD of 
you, keep well. We are well, the Saturday work is all done up, and 
every thing is lovely as spring can make it." 

''The great 'Council of Women' is now over/* she writes m Bttk 
later, *' the meetings are ended, the people are mainly leaving the city, 
and this hour mv house has had its last xisitor. £\-crv dav tiD now 
my space, and my table, has been filled to the utmost, and in addition 
to my full part in the * Council.* its meeting, committees and ffpw d ifj i , 

"The next morning ''yesterday) I had to meet a senate committee 
at the Capitol and address them at 10 o*clock. Then I go with Mi& 
Gen. Logan and others to the War Dept. to manage business there. 
.\nd now it is S^ the next morning, and at 10 I must be at the War 
Dept. with another committee." 

Before the month ended the other Convention called her to Bfflrtwi, 
where after an address and reception she goes to Wellesley to 
500 Wellesley girls. 

All has gone well, she writes to Mrs. Stafford from Boston, 
she had gone later that same month < May. iSSS > to deliver the address. 
**My cold entirely left me, and I have had no trouble with it. So 
much for right U\'ing. and good cool bl<>xi. This is the last day of 
the convention. I am to speak to-nieht. I did sav a little vestcr- 
day. and they ail laughed at me ; I wish you could have been here. 
There is to be a reception given me next Friday evening. Ste\"e and 
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and were in for the issue, be it fife or death." As the disease gnda- 
ally succumbed to their watchfol care, r i pr i imfr and AiD, " thqr 
reached out to other freshly attacked toims aa^haadets^ They 
saw the dying thiou^'' and sptd in a special train from place to 
place tin the qmlemic had died out with thmwands saved as the 
happy result of their labors. 

After seventy-nine days of such woik when it was thoogjht yellow 
fever was at last eradicated, it broke out again. AU had p^^""^ to 
return to camp, be paid and go home for the holidays. . . . "But," 
interjected Miss Barton, "Enterprise, a hundred miles bdow, just 
stricken down amongst its flowers and fruits, readied out its hand 
with one accord. After two days in canq>, all turned badi frtxn the 
coveted home and needed rest, and added another month of toil to 
their already weary record. At length this was ended, and word came 
again to us that they would go into quarantine.' 

Frost had now put the final check upon a recurrence of ^e <& 



and November 22nd, with Dr. Julian B.' d6bt>ell, Miss Barton, who 
not being an immune nurse had not gone to the plague ridden State, 
set out for the quarantine camp. ''Two days and one night of rail, 
a few miles across country by wagon where trains were forbidden to 
stop, and another mile or so over the trestles of St. Mary's on a dirt 
car with the workmen, brought us into camp," she conduded in the 
''Story of the Red Cross," as the evening fires were lighted and the 
bugle sounded supper." 

"Surgeon Hutton's headquarter tent was politdy tendered for the 
first meeting, and as one could never, while memory lasts, foiget this 
scene, so no words can ever adequatdy describe it. The ample tent 
was filled. Here on the right, the Mayor, broad shouldered, kind 
faced and efficient, officers of camp and many visitors, wondering 
what it all meant ; in the center the tall doctor and his faithful band 
— Eliza Lanier, Lena Seymour (mother and daughter), Elizabeth 
Eastman, Harriet Schmidt, Lizzie Louis, Rebecca Vidal, Annie Evans, 
Arthur Duteil, Frederick Wilson and Edward Holyland. 

"Our little part of the relief of that misfortune was estimated at 
fifteen thousand dollars, and only those relieved were more gratdul 
than we." 

After the Florida Yellow fever campaign, intervening months were 
spent at her home and headqwaxlets ^1 Washington until Sunday 
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rain, and distributed by human hands, for it was three wedka beCoie 
even a cart could pass the streets." 

Six buildings of one hundred feet by fifty, later known as ''Red 
Cross Hotels/' were quickly put up to shelter the peofde, furnish 
supplies and kept like hotels, free of all cost to them, while others 
were built by the general committee. When the latter were erected, 
the Red Cross furnished every one with substantial, newly purchased 
furniture, ready for occupancy. 

Another structure was soon erected by Miss Barton known as the 
'^ Locust Street Red Cross Hotel." As described, "it stood some 
fifty rods from our warehouse, and was fifty by one hundred and six- 
teen feet in dimenrions, two stories in height, with lantern roof, built 
of hemlock, single siding, papered inude with heavy building paper, 
and heated by natiural gas, as all our buildings were. It consisted 
of thirty-four rooms, besides kitchen, laundry, bath-rooms with hot 
and cold water, and one main dining hall and sitting room through 
the center, sixteen feet in width by one himdred in length. In the 
six huge and hastily erected Red Cross 'hotels,' twenty-five thousand 
persons were received. Two hundred and eleven thousand dollars 
was in all distributed in supplies, and thirty-nine thousand dollars in 
money, leaving no single case of unrelieved suffering. 

''I remained five months with these people," relates Miss Barton, 
"without once visiting my own home, only returning to it when the 
frost had killed the green I had left in May. In that time it was 
estimated, we had housed, handled, and distributed $211,000 worth of 
supplies — new and old — for, by request of the weary chairman of the 
general committee at the last, we took up the close of its distribution." 

The gratitude of the sufferers was beyond description. On the 
eve of her departure the people's voice, the Johnstown Daily Tribune,^ 
said : "How shall we thank Miss Barton and The Red Cross for the 
help they have given us? We cannot thank Miss Barton in words. 
Hunt the dictionaries of all languages through and you will not find 
the signs to express our appreciation of her and her work. Words 
fail, and in dumbness and silence, we bow to the idea which brought 
her here — God and humanity! Never were they more closely 
linked than in stricken Johnstown. 

"Men are brothers, yes, and sisters too, if Miss Barton pleased 

> October 2$, 1889. 
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now do, we do not voodcr that dmla Smmcrs ntiwfr of bcr 
was fo higii. In aucribiiig to her tlie fai^icst a lnHiy l f% of Gahed 
womanhood, and in saying that she ponoBed in a naikfid degree 
the highfftt giade of both sta tfwna n Aip and widifiih^ he ga^v 
nttetanoe to a truth that has been Toified in all oar great National 



^To her timdy and heroic work, more than to that of any other 
human being, are the people of the Conemang|i Valley indd>ted for 
whatever may be their favorabk condition of to-day.** 

Still further commendation for Miss Barton's woiIl came from the 
Governor of the State, Governor Beaver, who said that "In this 
matter of sheltering the people as in others of like in^iortance, 
Miss Barton, president of the Red Cross Association, was most 
helpful/' 

The Flood Finance Committee in its oflkdal report stated that "At 
a time when there was a doubt if the Flood Commission could furnish 
houses of suitable character and with the requisite promptness, Miss 
Barton offered to assume charge, and she erected with the funds of 
the Association large apartment houses which afforded comfortable 
lodgings for many homeless people. She was among the first to 
arrive on the scene of calamity, bringing with her Dr. Hubbell, the 
field officer of the Red Cross Association and a staff of skilled assist- 
ants. She made her own organization of relief work in every form, 
disposing of the large resources under her control with such wisdom 
and tenderness that the charity of the Red Cross had no sting, and 
its recipients are not Miss Barton's dependents, but her friends. 

'' She was also the last of the ministering spirits to leave the scene 
of her labors, and she left her apartment houses for use during the 
winter, and turned over her warehouse, with its stores of furniture, 
bedding and clothing and a well-equipped infirmary, to the Union 
Benevolent Association of Conemaugh Valley, the organization of 
which she advised and helped to form, and its lady visitors have so 
well performed their work that the dreaded winter has no terrors, 
mendicancy has been repressed, and not a single case of unrelieved 
suffering is known to have occurred in all the flooded district." 

At the Red Cross House on Locust Street at the close of her labors, 
the organization of the Union Benevolent Association presented Miss 
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appearance of breakfast and sprcBd like a mammoth desk — letters, 
papers, satchels, pens, ink, pencils. The camp fire gone down, the 
sun clear and bright, temperature 70 d^^rees — steady — no rain, 
dew or wind, the lake blue and clear as crystal a mile wide in front of 
us, and the mountain cliffs rising up from both banks, and all about 
us from 2000 to 6000 feet stunted pines and fir. Bare, jagged rocks, 
and patches of snow, about eighteen miles above, the glaciers are 
met, and the railroad Creek which pours into the lake at this point, 
white and turbid — 

''The jays, woodpeckers and chewinks twitter over my head, a 
couple of chipmimks are tugging away at the bread bs^, having 
succeeded in rifling a box of gingersnaps. Now all this seems very 
trifling and wasteful for grown people. But after all there is more of 
real time and opportunity in it than in keeping up the formalities of 
home in hot weather, entertaining friends, and keeping well, — for 
we are all that. Steve has never had an ache nor pain since we left, 
scarcely since he left Boston. For he was well all his stay in Wash- 
ington and is hearty as an Indian here — no more sitting up in bed 
at night. He camps down on a bed of fir branches with a blanket 
under and over, and sleeps from nine at night till nine in the morn- 
ing if not called to breakfast. 

"The mountains are so high about us the sun scarcely gets down 
to us at 8^. Nothing has been said about the termination of this 
camp — our first was in Yellowstone for eight days, but we were 
sightseeing. We had to make a new one nearly every night for the 
eight days we were there. This is continuous and commodious. We 
are within seven miles of the head of the lake which is 70 miles long 
by a little over a mile wide, like a great river, only with no cvirrent 
and said to be 500 to 700 feet in depth. It is a terrible gorge from the 
top of the mountains to the bottom of the lake. Only for one Catholic 
settlement of Indians, there is no settlement on the shores of the lake. 
A Mr. Moore of New York has made a landing at this point, put up 
a shanty and with his family resides there. There are two or three 
small steamers plying up and down the lake for the miners at the 
head, and tourists who visit the lake for its beauty. Thus we com- 
municate as often as needed. I wish you were both here. I think 
it would be a healthful change, if any change is needed, but it is a 
great way, isn't it ? I don't Vlivotj Ww 1 ^<it into such distances ! I 
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The Mayor of SL Petersburg, in an addroB on behalf of that dty 
to American donors, declared : 

''The Russian people know how to be gratefuL If iq> to this day 
these two countries, Russia and the United States, have not only 
never quarreled, but on the contrary wished each other prosperity 
and strength always, these feelings of synqnthy can only grow stronger 
in the future, both countries being conscious that in the season (A 
trial for either, it will find in the other cordial succor and sapjporL 
And can true friendship be tested if not in the hour of misfortune." 

In an address to the people of the United States from the nobility, the 
American Minister at SL Petersburg received like assurancesof thedeq) 
impression made on the heart of the Russian Empire. From Tolstin 
and the peasants came also touching acknowledgments and blessings. 

Therefore it was not surprising as the Committee looked back that 
when the Red Cross ships first arrived they found an Empire with 
open arms, many peasants lining the dock and offering themselves free 
as dockmen and stevedores. Since the beginning, when as special 
representative of the Red Cross Dr. J. B. Hubbell had arrived at 
Riga he had foimd the warmest reception everywhere from Czar to 
poorest peasant. 

Amid these cares, Miss Barton spent her time in the Red Cross in 
America at Washington, making it her base of communication and 
supplies. 

The opening of the summer of the next year, 1893, found her at 
Bedford, Indiana, where Dr. Gardner had proffered his many acres 
for Red Cross Headquarters. Years later the proffered estate was 
found impracticable and returned to Dr. Gardner. At this time 
Miss Barton, however, visited it with enthusiasm, as appears in a note 
to Mrs. Balcom : 

"Red Cross Park, June 3, 1893. 
"My dear little Girl: 

"Your letter came to Mrs. Gardner and myself yesterday morning 
just as we were leaving Bedford for a drive to Mr. Morlan's, where 
we have spent the day (yesterday), and last night. I needn't tell )rou 
how grieved we are at your misfortune. 

"All are well here, Mr. Morlan is hard at work building a big bam, 
/or his stock. Drs. Gardner and Hubbell are in Chicago for a few 
days. Enolsi and I return lo Bediotd to-day." 
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and crossed by rivers, sounds and creeks, often too narrow and shallow 
to navigate, too wide and deep to ford and again sweq>ing swift and 
dangerous, to the open sea. The boats were nearly all lost, bridge 
gone, and neither lumber, naib nor tools to make others. Whatever 
we have to give must largely be carried to them. But let me talk 
'dosen' and comforters and bed sacks. I pray you don't forget that 
all is fish that comes to my net, and nothing comes amiss here. I 
could use 15,000 cheap bed sacks to-day, if we could place them so 
soon. They could be filled with moss. And I could use as many 
comforters and blankets, or bedding of any kind, and as many little 
pillow sacks and any clothing worn by man and womankind. 

''I am besought for it all day long — never clothing, but 'dosen, 
please marm, I hasn't got nossing' — poor simple children !" 

The submerged lands were drained, three hundred miles of ditches 
made, a million of feet of lumber purchased and houses built, fields 
and gardens planted with the best seed in the United States, and the 
work all done by the people themselves. 

Of the scarcity of funds and the need of more workers, Miss Barton, 
unconsciously penning in the third sentence the deepest motive to ex- 
plain her career, wrote to to Mrs. Bullock October 26, 1893, as follows: 

''It is probable that the winter is to be spent in our present field. 
The scarcity of money and food for relief will compel this. We can- 
not desert our great poor charge of humanity and must stay and suffer 
with them if needs he} 

'* There was never such a time for relief work. I am calling to our 
help the friends that can feel like giving their time to the service that 
holds us here. We find transportation and no more. We have not 
over 12^ apiece in hand for our 30,000 to be in part fed, sheltered, 
clothed, directed and nursed and boats provided to get their supplies 
across the river to them. Our nurses come in that way. 

''On the other hand, if Mrs. Bullock would like a winter on a South- 
em relief field and can join me in Washington in time to return with 
me to Beaufort, inside of eight days, I think I shall take her right on 
with me to my Southern home. I shall telegraph from Washington, 
to let you have time to make ready." 

Mrs. Bullock spent, as a result, the entire campaign at Miss Barton's 
right hand. 

^ It8:adMd Yxy tbA viUior. 
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for the State government, or for the General Government, with all 
the energies and resources either could command. 

''It was undertaken and performed by a gentlewoman and a hand- 
ful of devoted men, her companions in spirit and associated in purpose 
and endeavor. They performed it so well, not to extend their deserved 
praise further, that they have left the storm-swept islands and their 
inhabitants in better condition in all respects than before the flood.'' 

Her return to Washington is described by a contemporary writer 
thus: 

''About two o'clock Sunday morning, after several hours' delay en 
route by an accident to a preceding train, Miss Barton with her little 
party stood quietly tmlocking the street door, as if their absence had 
been but for an hour, and these tired workers passed into the broad 
quaint hall, under the rich draping of the flags of our own and sister 
nations of the Red Cross League, an impressive reminder of the Inter- 
national character of her home and her work. It is as she herself 
has said, 'I know no section. In the labors that have come to me 
the nations of the world and their strange tongues have become my 
own. For thirty-five years I have known no home in this country, 
but its capital, which its 65,000,000 may all claim as home.'" 

The remainder of the autumn and winter was "occupied with details 
unavoidable and overlooked," while the following sunmier for the 
first time in years she spends in part at her old New England home in 
Oxford. Returning to Glen Echo in the fall, she finds the pressiure of 
work so great, that to relieve it in a measure she moves to the capital, 
for though she had previously been located only six miles out, she 
found it difficult, even at that distance, to transact official business. 

She had hardly finished the details of the year's work in the South 
Carolina Islands when letters came to her concerning the Armenian 
massacres. 

Political fear of collusion between the growing young Turk party 
and the missionaries prevented the latter from giving aid to the or- 
phans, widowed and homeless. 

The Missionary Boards unanimously fell back on Miss Barton 
and the Red Cross to effect the work of aid and rescue and dis- 
tribution of food and supplies which England as well as the United 
States was rapidly accumulating, but had no means of distributing 
in Turkey. 
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is probably the foremost man of the govenmieiit — a manljr man, 
with a kind, fine foce, and genial, poKshrd manners. Educated 
abroad with advanced views cm gienenl subjects, he impicss e s one 
as a man who would sanction no wrcmg it was in his power to avert. 

''Mr. Terrill's introduction was most a p f w rop ria te and well ex- 
pressed, bearing with strong emphasis iqx>n the suffering ooodition 
of the people erf the interim, in ccmsequence of the massacres, the 
great synqnthy <rf the peq[>le of America, and giving assurance that 
our objects were purely humanitarian, having neither pditical, racial, 
nor rdigious significance. 

"The Pasha listened most attentively to Mr. Terrell, thanked him 
and said that this was well understood, that they knew the Red Cross 
and its president. Turning to me, he said: 'We know you. Miss 
Barton, have long known you and your work. We would like to 
hear from you, your plans for relief and what you desire.' " 

If her agents were permitted to go, Miss Barton rqplied, sudi need 
as they found they would be prompt to relieve. On the other hand 
if they did not find the need existing there, none would leave the field 
more gladly than they. They would be no respectors of persons — 
himianity alone would be Uieir guide. ''We have," she added, 
"brought only ourselves; no correspondent has accompanied us, and 
we shall have none, and shall not go home to write a book on Turkey. 
We are not here for that. Nothing shall be done in a concealed man- 
ner. All dispatches which we send will go of>enly through your own 
telegraph, and I should be glad if all that we shall write could be seen 
by your government. I cannot, of course, say what its character will 
be, but can vouch for its truth, fairness, and integrity, and for the 
conduct of every leading man who shall be sent. I shall never counsel 
or permit a sly or underhand action with your government, and you 
will pardon me. Pasha, if I say I shall expect the same treatment in 
retiun — such as I give, I shall expect to receive." 

Almost without a breath he replied, "And you shall have it. We 
honor your position and your work." 

By June the Irade of the Sultan granting the freedom of the Empire 

was duly received. By the loth of March, so energetic was Dr. J. B. 

Hubbell, Field Agent of the Red Cross, that even before the Irade 

was received, he left Constantinople, Miss Barton's headquarters, 

and on the i8th at Me^Laxiditltai began making up the caravans to 
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dve. Dr. Hubbell at once diverted Red Cross relief and stayed the 
pestilence in five weeks. His little band of workers returned to Con- 
stantinople July i6. "I need not attempt to say with what grati- 
tude/' Miss Barton concluded, ^'I welcomed back these weary, 
brown-faced men and officers from a field at once so difficult and 
perilous, and none the less did the gratitude of my heart go out to 
my faithful and capable secretary, who had toiled early and late, 
never leaving for a day, till the face grew thin and the eyts hollow, 
striving with tender heart that all should go well, and 'the children 
might be fed.' 

"The appearance of our men on their arrival at Constantinople 
confirmed the impression that they had not been recalled too soon. 
They had gone out through the snows and ice of winter, and without 
change or rest had come back through the scorching suns of midsum- 
mer — five months of rough, uncivilized life, faring and sharing with 
their beasts of burden, well-nigh out of conmiunication with the 
civilized world, but never out of danger. It seemed but just to them- 
selves and to others who might need them, that change and rest be 
given them. 

''It would scarcely be permissible to express in words, the obligation 
to our American Minister, Hon. A. W. Terrill, at Constantinople, 
without whose unremitting care and generous aid our work could not 
have been accomplished. And, indeed, so many were the duties of 
that difficult and delicate field that it seemed the help of no one hand 
or heart could be spared. We felt that we had them all ; from the 
palace of the Sultan to beloved Robert College, from the American 
Legation to the busy rooms of the American Board, with its masterly 
treasurer, Peet, were the same outstretched hands of protection and 
care for our little band. 

"They knew we had taken our lives in our hands to come to them 
with no thought of ourselves." It was thus she analyzed the reasons 
for the peaceful reception for her expeditions into the wilds of Turkey. 
Then and there this conviction proved that there could be no more 
winning way for diplomats to devise nor for Internationalists to codify. 
It gave her entrance everywhere, where even International embassies 
failed. 

After three months of campaign and expedition in Turkey, Miss 
Barton returned to London ScplCEcJact a^ta leave it October 8, 1896. 
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Her homecoming to Washington was celebrated by a great banquet of 
citizens, an honor not unfrequently paid to her at the successful con- 
summation of some difficult relief expedition. 

After this she remained in her own country till appointed by the 
President to attend in September the International Red Cross con- 
ference <rf 1897 at Vienna, Austria. 



CHAPTER XXXm 
Clasa Barton in Cuba and the Spanish Wax 

''It was as far back as November, 1897/' ^Miss Barton recalled in 
1898, speaking of Cuba, ''that I was made aware of the intention of 
our President to address a personal appeal to the people of the United 
States. It is perhaps not too much to say that my own thoughts, 
and such little influence as I might possess, have been directed to the 
same object^ since our return from Armenia, fourteen months before." 

Spain's war with Cuba had been going on for over a year. Already in 
the summer of 1897, the cry had gone up from the reconcentrados who 
had been taken in droves from their homes in the rich fields about them 
and had then been stockaded in enclosed limits to suffer and to starve. 

Reports of their concentration in sea coast towns had long since 
reached the ears of sympathetic Americans. Thousands in Cuba 
were known to be perishing and Miss Barton exposed to view the 
masked truth of the horror of the situation. But in 1897, the press 
was full of paragraphs **to the effect," as she said, "that it would be 
useless to send relief, especially by the Red Cross." 

^ In a prophetic letter of twenty-four years previous (February 8, 1874, written from Wash- 
ington to a relative) Miss Barton notes: "Spain is still fighting her only or almost sole re- 
maining colony, Cuba. Spain had once immense colonies, but she has been so tyrannical, and 
careless of their welfare that she has lost nearly all. And Cuba you know has an ''Insur- 
gent Army" of socalled Rebels fighting for their freedom. If she ever gets free she must 
come to the U. S. as she is too small to stand alone against the greed of great nations which 
will try to gobble her up for her riches in soil and products. 

" The Spanish Authorities have just published a new list of orders very stringent, and hope 
to crush out the Cuban Insurrection in six months. You must keep watch of that too and 
see how it ends. It will be history by and by to whom Cuba belongs, and while one has to 
study so hard to learn past history it is not worth the while to let slip that which is all the 
time making in our own day and generation. Comprenez vous?" 

' Miss Barton's Red Cross Campaign in Cuba and the Spanish War has been detailed 
in reports in her books. "The Story of the Red Cross" and "The Red Cross." In tbii 
chapter I am much indebted to these compilations and quote them freely at timet. Bvt 
nuLDy originsLl personal letters exist and add an amount of unpublished matcriaL 

1%% 
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Committeeman, Stephen E. Barton; Counsel, David L. Cobb, 
Executive Surgeon, Dr. A. Monae-Lesser ; Chief of Ho^ital Work, 
Bettina H. Monae-Lesser. 

Acting for the Red Cross, January 2, Miss Barton sent out 
through the press a call for money and provisions, annoimdng that 
General Fitzhugh Lee would oversee the distribution of siq>plies. 
January 13, a second appeal was issued to be read in every church 
in the country. All during this time President McKinley's interest 
and co5peration were invaluable in the direction of the affairs of the 
society. 

At his suggestion a committee was appointed consisting of Stephen 
E. Barton, the second-vice-president of the Red Cross, Mr. Louis 
Klopsch of the Christian Herald and the Hon. Chas. A. Schieren, 
representing the New York Chamber of Conmierce. This conunittee, 
known as the "President's Conmiittee of Cuban Relief" and later 
as the "Central Cuban Relief Committee," was to have its head- 
quarters in New York and to act as the receiver of funds and sup- 
plies. Miss Barton was asked to go to Cuba and see to the distribu- 
tion of the shipments as they arrived. She answered the call with her 
old-time enthusiasm, and left Washington for Cuba February 6. 
Her party included Mr. J. K. Elwell (nephew of her old Civil War 
friend, Colonel Elwell at Morris Island). He spoke Spanish fluently 
and had been six years in business at Santiago de Cuba. With letters 
from the President of the United States, the Secretary of State and 
the Spanish Minister at Washington, they reached Havana February 
9, and at once were confronted with the hollow-eyed, famishing 
people who were "sharing crusts in dens of woe." At the hotel In- 
glaterra, met with letters of welcome, they were personally received 
by the conmiittees of distribution. The S.S. VigUancia, with fifty 
tons of supplies, had just arrived, and after inspecting her cargo and 
its discharge. Miss Barton began the round of the several hospitals 
in Havana, all of which had a pile of rude black coffins at their doors. 
Within these hospitals were hundreds of living skeletons, amongst 
whom many death-pallid mothers were lying, with glaring eyes and 
a famishing babe " clutching at a milkless breast." To prevent such 
deaths as far as possible, Miss Barton organized places of distribution, 
where thousands at each center thronged the station. She visited 
outlying, towns and orgai^ized in them similar systems of relief. 
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Mus BaitOD's ability as an Intematignalist and 4ii|iiiMMii^ us 
evinced, however, in her conference with the ^sanish Captain-GcBOiL 

''I met the Spanish authorities, not mody as a bearer of icfiei, 
but as President cl the American Natiaoal Red Cros% with all tk 
principles of neutrality which that implirrt, and received in retnm tk 
iinfailing courtcsy which the conditions demanded. From our fint 
interview to the last sad day whoi we decided it was better to with* 
draw, giving up all efforts at relief, and leave those thousands of pon, 
dying wretches to their fate, there was never any change in the attitude 
of the Spanish authorities, General Blanco or his staff, toward rnyvH 
or any member of my staff. One of my last visits before the Uockade 
was to the palace. The same kindly spirit prevailed; I was begged 
not to leave the island through fear <rf them ; every protection in their 
power would be given, but there was no guarantee for what mi^ 
occur in the exigencies of war. I recall an incident of that day; 
General Blanco led me to the large salon, the walls of which weff 
covered with the portraits of the Spanish offidak fcK* generatioos 
past, and pointing to the Spanish authorities under date of 1776, 
said with a look of sadness, ' When your country was in trouble, Spain 
was the friend of America. Now Spain is in trouble, America is her 
enemy.' I knew no answer for this but silence, and we passed out 
through the corridor of guards, he handing me to my carriage with a 
farewell and a blessing. I could but recall my experience with the 
Turkish officials and government where I entered with such i^[>pre- 
hension and left with such marks of cordiality." 

Shortly after Miss Barton's arrival in Havana, she visited the 
battleship Maine. 'Xaptain Sigsbee's launch courteously came for 
us," she writes in her journal, "his officers received us; his oew, 
strong, ruddy and bright, went through their drill for our entertain- 
ment, and the lunch at those polished tables, the glittering china and 
cut glass, with the social guests around, will remain ever in my memory 
as a vision of the 'Last Supper' 1" 

A few days later came the double explosion and the terrible destruc* 
tion of the battleship. 

"The heavy clerical work of that isth day of February held not 
only myself ," she says in "The Red Cross," "but Mr. Elwell as well, 
busy at our writing tables until late at night. The house had grown 
still ; the noises on the streets were dying away, when suddenly the 



CUtA AXD THE SPANISH WAR j|t* 



table shook iramiDder oar knvk. tir pcti giis door oprrmH: ol li^ 
the vcxasdi, iftdar tiie sa, firv oper : c i>q>:>iTPg ci ui^ t^xcl vas 
in mociao or od a pAoe. Tbe nfasfrrTg roar vas sadi a biarsc ^ 
thunrtrr as j i nhijft odc srvtr heard bcsam And g€ to i^ r^ftec 
out over the bar. the air vas Slied vixh a haae at SgiiU azid this ir 
torn fiDed vith Uacx ipeda Sk^ hs^ specters fviag in aQ dbectia:& 
Then it faded awav. the beSs zazi^ the visisties faiev, and va»s 
in the street vere heard ior a moment ; then aH «as qxxiet agiiiL I 
wpi^»**< it to be the Iwiiwing of some miinmnrh mortar, or figp^p*«g» 
of some mapfinr A kw horns later, came the tembte xxvs d the 



^Mr. Ehrefl vas caxif among the vreckafe, and retomed to gh^ 
methenen.'* 

Tbe diary 90CS on: ^She is destroyed. There is zk> nxrci tor 
oomment, only vfao is lost, vfao has fiscaped, and what can be done 
for them. They tefl ns that most of the officers vere diy^ing out. 
and thus vere aa\-ed ; that Caprain Sigsbee is sa\Td. It is ihooght 
that 250 men are lost, that one lumdred are woimded. but still li\4ng. 
in IxxpitaK some on small boats picked up. The Chief Eq|> 
\ a quiet, reaohxte man. and the second officer met me as I passed 
out of the botd for the IxxpitaL The latter stopped me sa>Hn|r. 
'Miss Barton, do yoa remember you told me on board the Maine that 
the Red Cross vas at our service ; for wfaene\-er anything took place 
with that ship, either in na\-al action or otherwise, somtt^me wxMild be 
hurt; that she was not of a structure to take misfortune lightly*? 
I recalled the conv er s ation and the in^Hession which led to it. — Such 
strength would never go out easily. 

^ We proceeded to the Spanish ho^tal, San Ambrosia, to find thirty 
to forty wounded, bruised, cut, burned ; they had been crushed by 
timbers, cut by iron, scorched by fire, and blown sometimes high in 
tbe air, sometimes dri^-en down through the red hot furnace room and 
oat into the water, senseless, to be picked up by some boat and 
gotten ashore. Their wounds were all o\'er them — heads and faces 
terribly cut, internal wounds, arms, legs, feet and hands burned to 
tbe U\'e fledi. The hair and beards singed, showing that the bums 
were from fire and not steam ; besides, further e\-idence shows that 
the bums are where the parts were uncovered. If burned by steam, 
the clothing woukl have held the steam and burned all the deeper. 
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//.» '.'.'./ \.f/i[Af>. t.\..r, -j'x.T, 'jt :-. iz.i 1 wall oi nrc 
.'•/.» ^ .v^ 7f.#: ;^o.«rr:.rr.*:r.'. 'jt'..*c Vj Miii Ranon — "Take no 
'f..ir,//A " y/j*>, fc.. o'.^.-rr Air.*:r>^r. c:*.izer-5, she obe\-ed the order 
'/, l«;i/' \\a /ittiit 'hit- //r. f,f \r,rA -he se: sail for Florida, making 

A /.iilinj/ liifivll 'il tfi*- irnforrryj cessation from relief work, Miss 
l!.irf/iri riMi'lf a frip »'# W;i-Jiirijftorj and Xew York to confer with the 
|/'f7<rhrriMii niin nth ;ifid ihr kfrl Cross and Central Cuban Relief 
I tiNtntUUt^ Jusl prfccrding the declaration of war, President 
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''The 'State of Tcras' is an admiiaUe boat for our poipose. It is 
fitted iq> f or an ocean steamer, laddng only the size and newness of 
the steamers of to-day. The crew consists of some thirty or thirty- 
five men, and the discq>l]ne and the table are escdknt. 

"The memories of jntiful Cuba would not leave us, and knowing 
that under our decks were fourteen hundred tons of food, for the 
want of which people were dying, the impulse to readi them grew very 
strong and a letter was addressed to Admiral Sampson. 

"Nothing could have exceeded the courtesy of the Admiral, but 
we two were acting from entirely oppodte standpoints. I had been 
requested to take a ship, and by every means in my power get food 
into Cuba. He, on the other hand, had been commanded to take a 
fleet, and by every means in his power, keep food out of Cuba." 

A week later she adds this postscript : 

"May 4, 1898. 

" My PREaous Sistek : 

"How you have been neglected in all these days, but we got shut 
off from all typewriting in moving from point to point, and so much 
was coming in every hour that I have only now gotten down to steno- 
graphic work. I am afraid that in all that time nothing has gone to 
you, and yet every hour in the day I am thinking of something that 
ought to go. We are in the same good health and condition as when 
I commenced this letter, and I do not know that we are any nearer 
our point of destination. I have conferred with all authorities, visited 
Admiral Sampson at his flagship, and made known to the Committee 
in New York the purport of our interview. The blockade is firm in 
front of the northeast coast of Cuba, and he feels it his duty to keep 
all food out. The result of this must be apparent to every thinking 
mind. We wait day by day to see if anything opens which wiU let 
us in with something for the starving. 

"The weather is beautiful to the eye, sun bright and on the water 
not too hot. On the land I suppose it is getting to be almost unbear- 
able. The sands are deep and hot, and the wells dry, no water in 
Key West, the cisterns all giving out, and we are warned that, if the 
water fails on our ship, we will have to get it somewhere else, perhaps 
steam into Tampa for it. At present, we have a supply." 

May 9th Miss Barton received her first request for aid. It was 
from U. S. Marshall John F. Horr, who wrote : 
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turn back to you. This life is all well, everything about it is pleasant 
as it could be, but still there is another I would rather live, and some 
day look forward to it. I shall not allow these long delays in your 
letters any more, for we are getting ourselves better in hand, and will 
not allow interruptions unless the sea and the army get between us 
in some way. 

"You will be glad to know what a comfort Dr. and Mrs. Gardner 
are to me. It carries one back to old days, and I have such implicit 
trust and feel the same comfort there that I feel with you in my home. 
Accept my loving good-bye, with dearest memories. 

"Yours, 

"Clara Barton." 

May 1 2 th, Miss Barton is still on the State of Texas in the 
Harbor of Key West, as is shown by letters written at that time. 

There was a strong tendency in New York, owing to the abundance 
of money and supplies that were coming to the "American National 
Red Cross Relief Committee," to ignore the national organization 
and send supplies direct to the various military camps at Tampa, 
Chattanooga, and elsewhere. 

Miss Barton fully realized this situation, as will be seen from the 
latter part of a letter to Mrs. Reed at Washington. 

"Wednesday night, May i8, 1898. 

" from Key West. 
"To 

" Dearest Sister Harriette : 
"There are a good many rumors of war afloat, and the censorship 
is very close, to the great annoyance of the scores of newspaper men 
who hang around like vultures. I wonder if you sent all the Davis 
articles you saw ; and are there more Golden Rules? 

"There is a tremendous call for R. C. literature. I wish I could 
get into my own shanty for twenty-four hours, but it is so mixed and 
packed up that no one can be directed how to get it. I think I wrote 
asking for paper and envelopes to be sent. Did I, and can they be 
sent or shall I supply with plain paper from here? 

**It will seem very lonesome when I feel you no longer in touch, 
and that the home is hoUow and tmi^ty and as much out of my reach 
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dipped hers, and bore off as n^udly as she Game, evidently disappointed 
that she had lost a prize. 

"I was home a few days. All as usuaL I left things with Mr. 
BriggSy who will take the corre^xmdence and he^ The war deptat- 
ment offers through our neighbor, Mr. Pierson, to take all our tde- 
gn^hing. This I hope will put us in conununication with home and 
the world. 

"The great committees seem to me quite imcertain. We have 
placed R. C. rq>resentatives at the principal large camps. We hope 
to find a way open for our food when we reach Santiago de Cuba, 
but know nothing now. Our P. O. address remains f(v the present. 
Key West, Box 548, but this may change later. Miss Graves has 
about fifty dictations to put in type for first mail we can catch. 

''Li great haste, 

"Loving, 

"Clara Barton." 

Jime 25 they arrived at Santiago. Thence they sailed to Guan- 
tanamo, where there had been fighting. Fifty woimded had been 
brought aboard the Solace, the first Naval Relief ship. 

Miss Barton explains in "A Story of the Red Cross," that "at 
^ o'clock our anchor sank in the deep still waters, and we had time 
to look about and see the beginning of the war. The marines were 
camped along the brow of a hill. On our right a camp of Cubans, 
and all about us the great warships with their guns, which told of 
forthcoming trouble." 

From her own Red Cross ship Miss Barton stated that day after 
day, in its weary, waiting cruise, it watched out for an opening to 
that dosed-in suffering island, till at length to the thunder of guns, 
Siboney and San Juan "(^)ened the track, and the wounded troops 
of our army, hungering on their own fields, were the reconcentrados 
of the hour." 

Towards the dose of June 26, Miss Barton exclaims in "The 
Red Cross": 

** Before the dav dosed news came to us of a more serious character 

than we had before learned. The daring Rough Riders had been 

harshly dealt with. Hamilton Fish and Capron had been kiUed, and 

the wounded needed help. Where\*er they might be, it must be 
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that we had taken and held all commanding positions aromid Santiago^ 
but that it had cost us four hundred men." 

Miss Barton's diary of July 2 says: ''The day opened cool and 
fresh, and although having worked steadily until three o'clock the 
night previous, when they had been brought back to the ship for a 
little rest, the Sisters were ready for work at half-past six. Sisters 
Anna and Isabel had been on duty all night, and must now be relieved. 
Dr. Egan and Mr. Kennan made ready for the front, the former to 
have a field hospital. 

"With a portion of my assistants I go ashore to visit the hospitals 
in the early part of the day to learn if anything further can be done 
for them. We find the wounded coming in rapidly, long rows of 
hospital tents being filled with them, and many waiting their turn on 
the operating tables. We learned that the officers had suffered very 
severely, having been picked off by Spanish sharp-shooters." 

It was that Saturday evening, the second day of the San Juan battle, 
that at the door of her hospital. Miss Barton was handed a message 
from the front. This was from Mr. Kennan at the firing line saying 
that by order from General Shafter's headquarters, Miss Barton was 
directed to seize any empty wagons coming in and send by them hos- 
pital supplies and medical stores which were badly needed at the front. 

In her diary Miss Barton records her departure with two six mule 
wagon loads of hospital supplies. 

"It seemed very strange," she says in " The Red Cross," referring to 
this entry, — "passing strange — that after all this more than a 
quarter of a century, I should be again taking supplies to the front of 
an army of the United States of America ; that after all these years 
of Red Cross instruction and endeavor, it was still necessary to 
promiscuously seize an army wagon to get food to wounded men." 

"An ambulance had been spoken of," her description of the trip 
continues, "but could not be had. We walked out a little way to 
wait for it. Dr. Hubbell left our party and went again in search of 
an ambulance, notwithstanding the assurance an army wagon would 
answer our purpose quite as well. These were going Une by line up 
the front, mainly with ammunition. We waited a Uttle by the road- 
side. The doctor did not return ; our own wagons had gone on, and 
stopping another, loaded with bales of hay, we made our way once 
more to the front. 
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hot grud and asked where it came from, who sent it, and said it was 
the first food he had tasted in three, sometimes in four, days (ior 
they had gone into the fight hmigry), I felt again it was the same old 
story, and wondered what gain there had been in the last thirty years. 
Had anything been worse than this? But still, as we moralized, the 
fires burned and the gruel steamed and boiled and bucket after bucket 
went out, imtil those eight hundred mcb had each his cup of grud 
and knew that he could have another and as many as he wanted. The 
day waned and the darkness came and still the men were unsheltered, 
uncovered, naked and wet — scarcely a groan, no word of complaint ; 
no man said he was not well treated. 

''The operating tables were full of the wounded. Man after man 
was taken off and brought on his litter and laid beside other men and 
something given him to keep the little life in his body that seemed 
fast oozing out. All night it went on. It grew cold — for naked men, 
bitter cold before morning. We had no blankets, nothing to cover 
them, only as we tore them off from a cut of cotton cloth, which by 
some means had gotten in with us, strips six or seven feet long, and 
giving them to our men asked them to go and give to each uncovered 
man a piece that should shield his nakedness. This made it possible for 
him to permit us to pass by him if we needed to go in that direction. 

"Early in the morning ambulances started, and such as could be 
loaded in were taken to be carried back over that rough, pitiless road 
down to Siboney to the hospitals there (that we had done the best 
we could toward fitting up) where our hundred cots and our hundred 
and fifty blankets had gone, and our cups and spoons and the deUcades 
that would help to strengthen these poor fainting men if once they 
could get there, and where also were the Sisters under Dr. Monae-Lesser 
and Dr. Le Garde to attend them. 

"They brought out man after man, stretcher after stretcher, to 
the waiting ambulances, and they took out seventeen who had died 
in the night, unattended, save by the nurse, uncomplaining, no last 
word, no dying message, quiet and speechless, — life had ceased and 
the soul had fled. 

"By this time Dr. Hubbell had returned, for he had missed our 

wagons the day before and gone at night for supplies. This time came 

huge tarpaulins, more utensils, more food, more things to make it a 

little comfortable, another contribution from the surf of Siboney. We 
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''And we know we are proud of you, Cdlonely but we can't sdl 
hoq>ital supplies/' 

"Then how can I get them?" 

"Just ask for them, Colonel" 

"Oh," he said, his face suddenly lighting iq> with a brif^t smile. 
"Lend me a sack and I'll take them right along." 

Slinging the ponderous sack over his shoulder, the last they saw 
was the rough figure in khaki, overtopped by the red bandanna, 
swinging off out of sight through the jungle. It was Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

"By the third day our patients," continues Miss Barton, "seemed 
strong enough to ri^ food as solid as rice, and the great kettles were 
filled with that, cooked soft, mixed with condensed and malted milk, 
and their cups were filled with this. It was gratifying to hear the 
nurses come up and say : 'I have sixteen men in my ward — so many 
of them would like rice ; so many would like chocolate and a few would 
like a cup of tea ; and another who is feverish, would like only some 
apple or prune juice,' and taking for each what he called for, go back 
to his patients as if he had given his order to the waiter at a hotel; 
and the food that he took was all well cooked, as delicate and as nice 
as he could have gotten there. The numbers were now getting con- 
siderably less — perhaps not over three hundred — and better care 
could be taken of them." 

A vivid description of the field of relief at Siboney is found in the 
Chicago Times Herald (later the Record-Herald), It was written 
by Miss Janet Jennings, one of Miss Barton's most valued colleagues 
and an eyewitness. 

"Siboney, July 8, 1898. 

"Above hospital tents Red Cross flags are flying, and here is the 
real life — the suffering and heroism. Everybody who can do even so 
little as carry a cup of water lends willing hands to help the woimded. 
Most of the wounded are from the first day's engagement, when 
the infantry was ordered to lead the attack on Santiago, instead of 
using the artillery. 

"And it all came at once — a quick blow — with little or no prep- 
aration on the part of the army to care for the sick. There was then 
almost nothing — no cots, bedding or proper food, for less than one 
hundred sick men. 
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''While surgeons and nurses were probing for bullets and dressing 
wounds, a force of men on the Red Cross ship worked half the nigjit 
getting out cots and blankets, food and bandages, and at daylight next 
morning the supplies were landed, taking advantage of tbe smooth 
sea between four and nine o'clock, as later in the day the high surf 
makes it extremely difficult for landings. There were six tables in 
the operating tent and eight surgeons. In twenty-four hours the 
surgeons had operated upon and dressed the wounds of 475 men. 
Four Red Cross sisters, trained nurses, assisted the surgeons. They 
were Sister Bettina, wife of Dr. Monae-Lesser, surgeon in chief di 
the Red Cross; Sister Minna, Sister Isabel, and Sister Blanche. 
Their knowledge of surgery, skill and nerve was a revelation to the 
army surgeons. These young women, all under thirty, went from one 
operating table to another, and whatever was the nature of the wound 
or complication, proved equal to the emergency. 

"In the Red Cross Hospital, across the way, Sister Anna was in 
charge of the sick men turned over to the Red Cross two days before, 
when army surgeons with troops were all ordered to the front. With 
475 woimded men to feed, there was not a camp-kettle to be found 
in which gruel could be prepared, coffee made, or anything cooked, 
not a kettle of any sort to be furnished by the army. The whole 
camp outfit at Tampa in the way of cooking utensils must have been 
left behind. 

"But there was an overruling Providence when the 'State of Texas' 
was loaded for Cuba. So far everything needed has been found in 
the hold of this old ship, which deserves to have and will have a credit 
page in the history of the war in Cuba. There were kettles, charcoal 
braziers, and cooking utensils carried over to the Red Cross Hospital. 
To prepare gruel, rice, coffee and various other proper and palatable 
dishes for forty or fifty sick men by the slow process of a charcoal 
brazier, tea-kettle, and boiler is by no means easy cooking. But to 
prepare food for 475 wounded men, some of whom had had nothing to 
eat for twenty-four hours, cooking over a little charcoal pot is some- 
thing that one must take a 'hand in' to appreciate. 

"There was the feeling as if one were dazed and unnatural to hear 

American soldiers, men from comfortable homes, literally begging for 

'just a spoonful of gruel. ' The charcoal pot burned night and day, 

gallons of gruel were made and quantities of rice cooked until the 
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To make the ice last till morning, I stealthily chipped it off so the si^ 
men would not hear the sound. 

''At midnight a surgeon came over from his tent ward with a little 
piece of ice not larger than his hand. I do not know his name, but 
it does not matter, it is inscribed above. 'This is all we can spare,' 
he said. 'Take it. You must keep those wounds cool at all hazards. 
I have another case very like these — a man wounded in the head. 
I want to bring him over here, where he will be sure of exactly the same 
nursing. His life depends on the care he gets in the next twenty-four 
hours. Have you a vacant cot?' 

"There was not a vacant cot, but we could make room for one <hi 
the porch if he could find the cot. He thought he could, and went 
back, taking the precious piece of ice that he really needed more than 
we d&i. In the course of a half hour the surgeon returned to say it 
was impossible to get a cot anywhere, and the wounded man must 
be left where he was in the tent, at least until morning. 

"And so it went on through the long night — the patient suffering 
of the men, the heroism of the wounded, all fearing to give any trouble, 
desiring not to do so, and grateful for the smallest attention. 

"The courage that faces death on the battlefield or calmly awaits 
it in the hospital is not a courage of race or color. Two of the bravest 
men I ever saw were here, almost side by side on the little porch — 
Captain Mills and Private Clark — one white, the other black. They 
were woimded almost at the same time, and in the same way. The 
patient suffering and heroism of the black soldier was fully equal 
to that of the Anglo-Saxon. It was quite the same, the gentleness 
and appreciation. They were a study, these men so widely apart in 
life, but here strangely dose and alike on the common ground of duty 
and sacrifice. They received precisely the same care, each fed like 
a child, for with their bandaged eyes they were as helpless as blind 
men. When the ice-pads were renewed on Captain Mill's eyes the 
same change was made on Private Clark's eyes. There was no differ- 
ence in their beds or food. Neither uttered a word of complaint. The 
nearest to a regret expressed by Captain Mills was a heavy sigh, 
followed by the words : 'Oh, we were not ready. Our army was not 
prepared. ' 

"Of himself he talked cheerfully, strong and hopeful. *I think I 
shall go borne with the s\g)il oi one eye/ he said. That was alL 
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of a peaceful night — a stillness broken only by the sound of the surf 
brought back on the cool breeze, the cool refreshing breeze, for which 
we all thanked God." 

Three times Miss Barton made her way between these hospitals 
at Siboney and the Santiago front in the first seven days. Toward 
the end, as General Shafter's land forces had finished the attack, 
yellow fever fell upon Siboney. Miss Barton narrowly escaped being 
infected by refusing to enter a proffered room in the post ofiice. 

Li her Red Cross narrative she describes one of these visits and the 
circumstance leading up to this refusal : 

"A dispatch on Thursday informed me that Mrs. J. Addison Porter 
would be on the hospital ship 'Relief coming into Siboney that day. 
I would of course go to meet her. It was a great joy to know that 
she would return to us. We at once decided that an army wagon 
should be asked for from headquarters and a party of us go to Siboney, 
both for Mrs. Porter and more supplies. The roads were getting 
even worse — so bad, in fact, that I dared not risk an ambulance, an 
army wagon being the only vehicle strong enough to travel over them. 

"We had blankets and pillows and the ride was fairly comfortable, 
but it was late, nine o'clock, before we reached Siboney. The * State 
of Texas, ' which in the last three days had made a trip to Port Antonio 
for ice, we thought must be back by this time, and on reaching Siboney, 
found that she had arrived that evening at five o'clock and was lying 
at her old anchorage. But there was no way of communicating with 
her in order that a boat might be sent for us. Everything was tried. 
We had no signals; there was no system of signaling on the shore 
by which we could reach her, or, in fact any other boat. There was 
no way but to remain where we were until morning. It was proposed 
that I go to the rooms assigned for the hospital attendants. I de- 
cidedly refused this, for every reason. I knew the buildings were 
not to be trusted, and persons nursing night and day among all kinds 
of patients were not the people to room with. I adted to be allowed 
to remain in an army wagon. This was not thought proper. I 
suggested that it might be drawn out anywhere, the mules taken off, 
and I be left with blankets and pillows. I thought it, in fact, a good 
place for any one to sleep, and ventured to commend it as an old-time 
method — a refuge which once would have been palatial for me on 
the war swept fields oi old \\tg^m\^., ot in the drifting sands of Morris 
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On Saturday, the sixteenth, feeling that it might still be possible 
to take the supplies to Guantanamo, requested by Captain McCalla, 
a letter was addressed as follows : 

"Steamship 'State of Texas,' July i6, 1898. 

"Captain Chadwick, Flagship *New York' off Santiago: 

"Captain: 

"If there is a possibility of going into Santiago before to-morrow 
morning, please let me know, and we will hold just where we are and 
wait. 

" If there is no possibility of this, we could run down to Guantanamo 
and land Captain McCalla's 100,000 rations in the evening and be 
back here to-morrow morning. 

"Will you please direct me? 

"Yours faithfuUy, 
"Clara Barton." 

In reply to the above came this answer : 

'U. S. Flagship "New York,* 
"Off Santiago de Cuba, July 17, 1898. 
"Dear Miss Barton : 

"We are now engaged in taking up mines. Just as soon as it is 
safe to go in, your ship will go. If you wish, you can anchor near us, 
and send anything up by boats, or, if we could get lighters, drawing 
less than eight feet, food may be sent by the lighters, but it is not )ret 
possible for the ship to go in. 

"There are four 'contact' mines, and four what are known as 
'observation' mines, still down. 

"Yours very truly, 

"F. E. Chadwick." 

"These were anxious days," exclaims Miss Barton. "While 
the world outside was making up war history, we thought of little 
beyond the terrible needs about us. If Santiago had any people 
left, they must be in sore distress, and El Caney — terrible El Caney 
— with its thirty thousand homeless, perishing sufferers, how could 
they be reached?" 

But at last entry into Santiago was possible. The diary describes 
it thus: 
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rang out : ^ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.' By that time 
the chorus was full, and the tears on many a &ce told more plainly 
than words how genuine was that praise, and when in response to a 
second suggestion *My Coimtry, 'tis of Thee' swelled out on the 
evening air in the farewell rays of the setting sim, the 'State of Texas' 
was nearing the dock, and quietly dropping her anchors, she lay there 
in undisputed possession of the city of Santiago. 

''A message from the headquarters of General Shafter, telegraphed 
to us even after leaving Siboney, said : 

"*The death rate at El Caney Ms terrible. Can you send food?' 

''Word went back to send the thirty thousand refugees at El Caney 
at once back to Santiago ; we were there and could feed them — 
that the 'State of Texas' still had on board twelve hundred tons of 
supplies. — If there were any that night who had not received food, 
no one knew it." 

When the officers at General Shafter's headquarters notified Miss 
Barton of the conditions at El Caney, she immediately sent Mr. 
Elwell there according to the staflF report, to form a citizens' committee 
to assist in distributing the food that was to follow as quickly as 
transportation could be got to carry it. Every horse, mule, vehicle of 
any kind that could be borrowed, begged, or hired, was impressed into 
the service, and tons of supplies were taken there at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. For about two weeks the Red Cross force worked 
night and day in relieving this place. 

Miss Barton's campaign was now to center at Santiago. 

"Returning to our first day in Santiago," she said of her work 
there, "it is remembered that this narration has thus far left the 
navy, its flagship, and commander at the entrance of the harbor in 
obscurity. It would seem but just that it reproduce them. 

> According to the Red Cross records during the siege of Santiago, General Shafter sent 
word to General Toral, the Spanish Commander, that unless the dty was surrendered within 
twenty-four hours, he should bombard it. Notice was given to the citizens of that place, 
and the surrender was refused. An exodus of non-combatants, men, women, and children, 
hurriedly took place ; it was said there were thirty thousand of them, and they fled to the 
country to the north and east, some twenty thousand crowded into the little village of El 
Caney which normally has not over five hundred inhabitants. 

The dty of Santiago at that time was in a destitute condition, several people having 
already starved to death, and there was consequently little or no provisions for the people 
to take away. So this vaste horde of hungry wretches overwhelmed the little countxy 
places tb&t they came to, and the suffering that ensued was something frightful. 
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''These were thq last days of General Shafter in Santiago, who was, 
as he had at all times been, the kind and courteous officer and gentle- 
man. General Wood, who was made Governor of the Province of 
Santiago, upon the day of surrender — alert, wise and untiring, with 
an e3re single to the good of all — toQed day and nig)it" 

** General Shafter, General Wheeler, General McKibben, General 
Wood, General Bates and Colonel Roosevelt, Admiral Sampson, 
Admiral Schley, Captain Chadwick, and in fact, almost every mili- 
tary and naval officer ¥dth whom we had any business relations did 
ever3rthing they could for the Red Cross, and it is our proud satis&u> 
tion to fed that we met their wishes to the extent of our ability." 

At the end Miss Barton telegraphed President McKinley, asking for 
the use of a transport that she and her workers might go to Havana 
with aid and supplies. He prompdy placed at her disposal the 
Morgan Line steamer Clinton which was then in the government 
service. ''Within the following four days," Miss Barton says, 
"we loaded the 'Clinton,' with thirty-four mules that had been sent 
to us by one of the Red Cross auxiliary committees of New York, 
and about three hundred tons of general stores which we hoped would 
serve as a starter in the distribution at Havana, other supplies having 
been promised to meet us at that place." 

In the following unpublished letter from aboard ship Miss Barton 
tells of the exhausted stafiF, almost all but herself, be it noted, being 
disabled through sickness or exhaustion, and one lost by death. 

"En route Santiago de Cuba to Havana, 

"August 24, 1898. 
"Dearest Sister Harriette: 

"I know it has been a great while since I spoke, and even yet I 
can say but a few words. I am bringing up in this day or two on 
shipboard the great accumulations of mail on the field of Santiago, 
and trying to get a clean slate for the opening of the newer field of 
Havana, where we arrive to-morrow noon. Santiago has not been 
a long field — five weeks to an hour — still a busy field — more com- 
motion for the same number of troops than I have ever seen at a 
field, because the order has been less and more defective. 

"J am not going to try to describe to you at all what it has been, 
what Siboney was before il m Xlkit days of battie, for one day, God 
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Cubans, came aboard the CUmUm and aaBoied ICaa Baiton of 
their wannest regard and heartiest wdocMoe. It is bdieved that 
they did their utmost to persuade the offidak to aUow her to under- 
take her work in Havana. They told the most harrowing stories of 
the suffering in and about the city, and they said that with theexccp- 
ti<ni (rf some "sotqv-houses, " which the government was ostcntatioasly 
supporting, and which gave out to the poor, miserable sufferers who 
called for it, a small quantity ci an allied soup, in which there was 
not enough nourishment to keep a chicken alive, there was no other 
distributicm ci food, and that people were daily dying in the streets. 
''We knew that this was true, as we had seen scores of these pecqde 
every time we had gone ashore," is Miss Barton's commoit on this. 

I/Gss Barton returned to Washington in November, 189&. The 
official end of the Cuban war left her mind as in all other wars wander- 
ing amid the wreckage and deep in reconstruction measures. Great 
in^irations pervaded painful r^;rets at what she had kft undcme, as 
weU as the exhaustion because of what she had done. "The recon- 
centrados were never reached" she sa)rs with a pang of regreL "To 
those who could not withstand, Heaven came ; to those who could, 
'Cuba Libre.'" 

"Cuba was a hard field," is her verdict, "full of heart-breaking 
memories. It gave the first opportunity to test the cooperation be- 
tween the government and its supplemental handmaiden, the Red 
Cross. Through all our discouragements the steady hand and calm 
approval of our great head of the army and navy was our solace and our 
strength. And when at length it was aU over, his hand could trace for 
his message to his people the following testimonial, what need had one 
even to remember past discouragements, however great? It was 
as if the hand of the mart>T had set its und>dng seal upcm the brow of 
the American Red Cross. Wliat greater justification could it have? 
What greater riches could it crave?" 

This points to the message to Congress of December 6, 189S, in 
which President McKinlev cordially commended the work of the 
Red Cross and its founder in .America. He said : 

" It is a pleasure for me to mention, in terms of cordial appreciation, 

the timely and useful work of the .American Red Cross, both in relief 

measures preparator>' to the campaigns, in sanitary assistance at 

several of the camps of the assemblagie, and later, under the able and 
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hearted and lonely as the task was she could not lay it down. Her 
reception by the people of the United States did much however to 
lighten her burden of woe. 

The burial of the Santiago dead took place at Arlington, Va., 
opposite Washington, D.C., April 7, 1899. Miss Barton describes 
the occasion in a letter to Mrs. Reed : 

"In the rain of this Friday morning, I am at the office and find 
your prompt and dear letter. You did all that one could have ex- 
pected to be done, and it was quite enough. 

''Yesterday morning soon after my arrival at the office, I received 
a telephonic message from Mr. Rowland of the 'Outlook,' who had 
arrived in the city and called, desiring to know if I would accompany 
him in a ride to Arlington to witness the great burial of the Santiago 
dead. At twelve o'clock, I replied affirmatively; he came in his 
carriage with three seats, and we drove aroimd to Bell Mansion, took 
in Mrs. Graham Bell, Mrs. George Kennan, a girl friend of theirs and 
J. Stanley Browne, who with Mr. Rowland and myself filled the three 
seated carriage. 

"We drove to Arlington in the dust, intercepted every step, but 
finally reached the place, left our carriage, walked up to the stand, 
and before I knew it, I was taken up on it. I then sent back for the 
others and we all stood on the President's stand and witnessed the 
ceremonies. Then after a continued reception all the way down and 
oflF the grounds, we got our carriage again and came home. There 
was an immense crowd of people — everybody that you did know and 
everybody that you did not. I kept getting into little squads of 
people, both ladies and military officers who recognized me, and there- 
upon made an impromptu reception. Then Mr. Rowland would 
draw me out, and when we got a little further away the same thing 
would happen again, until finally, after a long distance he drew a 
long breath and said he had seen a great many affairs of that kind 
and a great many receptions, but he never saw the bows so low as 
they were made there. I thought on the whole, it did not hurt that 
New Yorker to see somebody at home ; and indeed, it did not appear 
to hurt him. Re said a great many nice things. . . . 

"There is very little beside this to tell you. The world at Glen 

Echo moves on in its own way. The chicks thrive ; Jersey is happy j 

and General Bennett, who arrived the day after you left and who is a 
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"I think they are doing well in Cuba, and for that reason, I fed 
that I owe it to them to pay the little visit that b proposed. We 
see no reason why we cannot leave here very welL" 

Thus in her 79th year she still worked on, declaring that while her 
burden for Cuba was heavy, she could not lay it down. More than a 
year after the conclusion of the war she was still, however, suffering a 
hard reaction from its strain. 
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Miss Barton had to sleep on boards thrown across the tops of car seats. 
But she felt this was nothing compared with the fact that she was 
compelled to wait a whole day and night while thousands in almost 
plain sight were in agony beyond the bar. Her party was met by the 
local caretakers of the many injured who were being acconmiodated in 
crowded quarters in Texas City itself, although it mostly, too, lay 
stricken level to the ground. Across the bay the doomed dty of 
Galveston appeared lighted, — but not by electric lights I The jets 
of flame came from vast funeral pyres on the coast. Twenty-three 
such funeral pyres Miss Barton counted at one time. Everywhere 
the air reeked, as it was to reek for months, with the acrid smoke of 
burnt human flesh, frequently thirty bodies or more being in one of 
the awful conflagrations. At once the President of the Red Cross and 
her conmiittee were confronted by hosts of refugees whom the little 
harbor-boat kept landing on the beach of Texas City. All were 
sufferers, whether maimed or dazed. With the rest, arrived lunatics 
and unnumbered cases of nervous prostration caused by the terror of 
the days preceding. 

Thus warned of the catastrophe's extent, next morning Miss Bar- 
ton's committee took the boat to Galveston. 

When the waters subsided, more than eight thousand people were 
destitute, wandering about in the sand which coated everything, but 
which was not sufficiently deep to permit of the fixing of tent stakes 
for the erection of even canvas shelter from the elements. 

Confronting these refugees and victims as they opened their eyes, 
shook off their stupor and became conscious of the catastrophe (to 
use Miss Barton's words) were ''the d6bris of broken houses, crushed 
to splinters and piled twenty feet high, along miles of sea coast, where 
a space, six blocks wide, of the dty itself was gone, and seas rolled over 
populated avenues ; heaps of spUntered wood were filled with furni- 
ture of once beautiful habitations, — beds, pianos, chairs, tables, — aD 
that made up happy homes. Worse than that the bodies of the owners 
were rotting therein, twenty or thirty of them being taken out every 
day as workmen removed the rubbish and laid it in great piles of ever- 
burning fire, covering the corpses with mattresses, doors, boards,— 
anything that was found near them, and then left them to bum out or 
go away in impregnated smoke, while the weary workmen 'toiled 'on 
the next. " 
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''Dead citizens lay in thousands amid the wreck of their homesi 
and raving maniars searched the d&ns for their loved oocs, with the 
organized gangs of workers. Corpses, dumped by barge loads into 
the Gulf, came floating back to menace the living; and the ni^ts 
were lurid with incinerations of putrefying bodies, piled like oovd- 
wood, black and white together, irreq>ective of age, sex, or previous 
condition. At least four thousand dwellings had been swept away, 
with all their contents, and fully half of the population of the dty 
was without shelter, food, dothes, or any necessities of life. Of these, 
some were living in tents, others crowded in with friends hardly less 
fortunate ; many half-crazed, wandering aimlessly around the streets, 
and the story of their sufferings, mental and physical, past the telling. 
Every house that remained was a house of mourning. Fires yet 
burned continuously, fed not only by human bodies but with thou- 
sands of carcasses of domestic animals. 

"By that time, in the hot, moist atmosphere of the latitude, de- 
composition had so far advanced that the corpses — which at first 
were decently carried in carts or on stretchers, then shovded upon 
boards or blankets — had finally to be scooped up with pitchforks 
in the hands of negroes, kept at their awful task by the soldiers' 
bayonets. And still the 'finds' continued, and at the average rate 
of seventy a day. The once beautiful driving-beach was strewn by 
mounds and trenches, holding unrecognized and uncoffined victims 
of the flood; and between this improvised cemetery and ridge of 
d6bris three miles long and in places higher than the houses had been, 
a line of cremation fires poisoned the air." 

Even during the sixth week in Galveston, happening to pass one 
of these primitive crematories, a party of Red Cross workers stopped 
to interview the man in charge. Boards, watersoaked mattresses, 
rags of blankets and curtains, part of a piano and the framework of 
sewing machines piled on top, gave it the appearance of a festive 
bonfire, and only the familiar odor betrayed its purpose. 

"Have you burned any bodies here?" they inquired. The cus- 
todian regarded them with a stare that plainly said, "Do you think 
I am doing this for amusement?" He shifted his qmd from cheek 
to cheek before repl)dng : 

"Ma'am," said he, "this here fire's been going on more'n a month. 
To my knowledge, upwards of sixty bodies have been burned in it." 
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In a letter to Miss Barton Governor Sayres refers to the success 
of her mission in relieving the thousands of Galveston sufferers and 
homeless, and concluded : 

''I beg to assiure you of my high appreciation of your services; 
their value cannot be computed in dollars and cents. Your very 
presence amongst us at this trying time, even without the substan- 
tial aid which you have rendered, would be indeed a benediction, and 
it has served to inspire oiu: people with energy, self-determination 
and self-confidence. Nothing that I could say or do would adequately 
compensate you and the Red Cross for your and its kindly and sub- 
stantial offices at this time. I can only pray that God be with you 
and with it, and prosper all your undertakings." 

In addition, the State of Texas, which had already known Miss 
Barton through the Pan Handle famine, adopted the following resolu- 
tions, February i, 1901 (H. C. R. No. 8) : 

''In behalf of the people of Texas, the Legislature extends to the 
American National Red Cross Society, the most grateful acknowl- 
edgment for the relief extended through the Society to the sufferers 
in Texas by the storm of September 8th, 1900, and especially does the 
Legislature thank Miss Clara Barton, President of the Society, for 
her visit to the State and her personal supervision and direction of 
relief to those who were in need and in distress. 

"That the Governor be and he is hereby requested to transmit a 
copy of this resolution to Miss Clara Barton." 

Engrossed Resolutions were drawn up by the Central Relief Com- 
mittee as follows : 

"Resolved, That we especially thank and render homage to the 
woman who is the life and spirit of the Red Cross — who is the em- 
bodiment of the saving principle of laying down one's life for one's 
friend, whose friend is the friendless and whose charge is the stricken, 
and should be exalted above Queens, and whose achievements are 
greater than the conquests of nations or the inventions of genius 
and who is justly crowned in the evening of her life with the love and 
admiration of all humanity — Miss Clara Barton." 

In the summer of 1902 occurred the International Convention at 
St Petersburg, Russia. Miss Barton was appointed by the Presi- 
dent to represent the United States, Congress voting appropriations. 
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factionalism and discolored by these personal charges she would un- 
doubtedly have seen the wisdom of a change both in leadership and 
in plan. But these unfortunate characteristics aroused at £rst her 
antagonism. 

The conflict of authority between Miss Barton and the new Board 
and its representative, was manifested slightly at Galveston, when a 
representative of the Board and Miss Barton differed ; Miss Barton, 
notwithstanding her severe illness, reassmned control, however, and the 
representative departed from the field. 

Miss Barton returned to Headquarters in the fall of 1900, after 
three months at Galveston, and occupied herself in recuperation and 
in administrative affairs. 

When in the spring of 1902 the terrible Moimt Pelee earthquake 
occurred, astounding the world with its unheard-of destruction of 
himian life, Miss Barton was on her way to St. Petersburg. She felt 
that a second test of the Board of Control and Executive Committee 
which remained in power, was here presented. But upon her return 
she declared that the Red Cross in her absence had failed to do as 
she had always done successfully, take the initiative in an appeal to 
the country to spring to the relief at once, in this the most terrible 
earthquake in human history. When Congress finally appropriated 
money, she felt that the part the Red Cross played was insignificant 
and a poor proof of the ability of the Board of Control. With the 
aged President this weighed deeply as proving that the divided au- 
thority the by-laws made possible was bad and the cause of inaction. 
Strong central authority for immediate action was, she thought, 
absolutely essential. To make this possible she felt it necessary to 
resume actual control, and to this end led a movement to amend the 
by-laws. At the annual meeting of the American National Red Cross 
in Washington, D.C., December 9, 1902, these amendments providing 
for the increase and consolidation of power and the election of Miss 
Barton as President for life v/ere offered for adoption. 

Objection to the new by-laws grew rapidly into a remonstrance — 
the chief charge being an over-centralization of authority in Miss 
Barton as President. 

'' Shortly after the adoption of such by-laws," explained Miss 

Barton in 1904, "and because of certain objections made by the 

remonstrajits, and to salisly \ivt\i ^n^t^ complaint, if possible, the 
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However, the minority dissatisfied at the annual meeting of 2903 
were not content. They protested to President Roosevelt and suc- 
ceeded in securing his aid Through Secretary Cortdyou on Januaiy 
2, 1904, he stated that the President and the Cabinet could not serve 
under the conditions of the Board of Consultation. 

January 29, the minority's memorial, headed by John M. Wilson, 
vice president, was introduced to Congress as embodying the protest, 
and printed as House Document No. 340. This memorial charged in 
the large that the amended by-laws centralized in Miss Barton, as 
President, too much authority, pointing out in this connection that 
she was allowed to select her own executive conmiittee. 

Had it confined itself to this, the memorial would have been a fair 
protest against Clara Barton's Red Cross S3rstem as a whole from 1881 
to 1904, as being unfit for the future, when Miss Barton's regime should 
have been finished. But in that it led them to criticize the past of 
the Red Cross, as it had been directed by Miss Barton, it generated 
heat instead of light, confused unessendals with essentials and de- 
generated into a contest of personalities in place of principles. 

The Investigation Committee, equally sought by Miss Barton and 
the remonstrants, was appointed by the Red Cross with Senator Red- 
field Proctor as Chairman. Under its direction a treasury official 
went over the Red Cross books and records Miss Barton had laid open. 

The result was that the charges pending in 1904 were dropped. The 
report was never made public and cannot now be found. They 
dropped the investigation, and in this way exonerated Miss Barton of 
the petty charges of misappropriating funds, and did not incriminate 
her past administration. 

Miss Barton presented her resignation June 16, 1904.^ By this, 
for the sake of harmony in the Red Cross, whose welfare she put above 
her own, she yielded to the new system, clearing the decks for it in its 

^ "In the month of December a public call was issued by the burgess of Butler, Pa., 
for aid in the relief of the epidemic of typhoid, which was raging at that place with great 
severity, reaching nearly 2000 cases — over a hundred deaths having occurred. This 
call was answered at once by the president, accompanied by Dr. J. B. Hubbell, general 
field agent of the Red Cross, and Gen. William H. Sears, an experienced worker, going in 
person to Butler and assisting in organizing the committees, and associating with them such 
outside Red Cross bodies of relief as were adjacent, remaining until the relief was fully and 
satisfactorily organized. This service was most gratefully received by the central committee, 
ss expressed by public vote of thanks." 
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come, she could hardly sit down and foot up accounts. Such tiines, 
when men are dying by the hundred in the night, are not times for 
s)rstematiring a commercial institution. When the magnificent gov- 
ernment of the United States suffered its commissariat, even in the 
camps at home, to fail so miserably, and when after engagements with 
the Spanish the army department confessed its terrible unpreparedness 
and caUed on seventy-seven-year-old Clara Barton to unload her Red 
Cross ships and rush their supplies to the battlefield to meet the mortal 
emergency — who can wonder that she could not stop to supervise 
items of bookkeeping. 

Supplies and gifts alwa3rs were receipted direct to the senders. 
Never was this fact denied. For example, as to not filing complete re- 
ports as in the Mississippi floods, she was told not to by the Government 
and Secretary of State Frelinghuysen. As to diversions of funds, 
— there were cases when she had to divert funds, as, when asked by 
the army commanders at Santiago to seize supplies, she then di- 
verted supplies meant for reconcentrados. Such diversion does not 
incriminate. Refusal to divert would have been, instead, her real 
incrimination. 

If the country were asked to-day — would it have preferred that in 
the Civil War, in the Franco-Prussian War, in the Spanish War, at 
Galveston and in twenty odd national catastrophes that Clara Barton, 
head of the Red Cross, had stayed at home and kept the ledger perfect 
or have acted as the nation's arm of mercy and the mainspring of 
relief at the front, what would it say? 

It would say, give us Clara Barton, the nation's heroine, on the field. 
Give us the woman herself actuating all America to the relief of suffering. 

We can grow himdreds of thousands of bookkeepers, but of such 
national heroines, there is but one. In the perspective of history, 
where little things grow small and big things large, the national ver- 
dict for Clara Barton will be one of endless love and pride. 

Her system had done its work ; nevertheless this was in the past 
Soon she must leave it. The opposition was planning for the time 
when no such figure as Clara Barton in her vigor would exist. 

It was hard for her to understand this because the air was beclouded 
with personal charges on her own side and on the other which made her 
feel that it was necessary in defending herself to defend the old system 
of centralized authority and action in the President. 
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^,?'/5A *^t^.,7Jt,*'jr., i-'* =Li,'it. I hi-.^ •.: :-.:n liiiizrs c^-cr to new 
'.;;?.:*': i '<j:/i r*5t.'./ '^y-zn*. .v,* i'- 'j^ &^r^y hiiZ zHiz ^ ~ishr±" Of the 
jr/«A* w'/ft '-^ •-v: Vx.vrty bhit s-dds : ' 'W'ber. ihe G?-.~cr::inesi: accepted 
ifi^ Ifjt^ ^.f'/fct, \^irzjtr/^ a bit arr:ie&zily, I fel: ihat i::y end was ac- 
*frtu\t\\%\it/i. ^tA tr-i*. I was rta.'Ti- ti- zivt ;: .i^." 

^rkra HzT^/JU mght retire frccn the actual Presidency of the Red 
(,t*fiA, f>'-t in the minds erf the people and in the hearts <rf the 
t/Afii^r^ *A iiit Grand Army « the Republic nothing could remove the 
la%f i/i^ \ui\tft:>Mfjn vhe had made as the mother of the greatest organ 
'A uifuy ihi^, land has known. 

'I '/-'lay the Governmental estimate and the place in American 
pufiJi^ opinion Clara Barton holds is thus expressed in " the last 
word " of the able and pointed speech of acting Secretary of War, 
II fury lire^-k en ridge, at the laving of the comer-stone of the American 
Ri-A Gr^As Building, March 27, 1915. 

In a [Xirtion of the address he concluded : 

*' 'I'Ijc War Department of necessity feels a very close connection 
whh the Rtd Cross. Out oi the suffering of the wounded soldiers at 
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For a while it may mean on both sides much misronstructkn and 
suffering. But in the end this is forgotten and the fame remains im- 
dimmed. 

It has been true of all the great humanitarian relievers of war. 
Henri Dunant, the founder of the European and the Intenmtional 
Red Cross, was called at first a humanitarian crank and suffered 
many rebuffs. To-day this fact, however much pain it caused him then, 
is obsolete and unremembered amid the world tributes to his name. 

Dr. Henry Bellows, who headed the great Ambulance s>-stem and 
Sanitary Conmiission of the Civil War, which finally de^-doped into the 
greatest then known in the world, faced untold opposition and lack of 
sympathy from even the Civil War cabinet, who, when he sou^t to in- 
troduce Uie Red Cross, called it " the fifth wheel to the coach.'' Suc- 
ceeding administrations for ten years rebuffed him, tiU by 1877 he give 
up in despair tr>-ing either to make permanent or to graft the old Am- 
bulance system and Sanitar>' Commission into the Treaty of Geneva. 

Florence Nightingale, at the Crimea, £ngland*s great introducer 
into the world of the s\'stem of women ho^ital nurses, was actually 
so ignored by a subsequent English ministr>' that, though a poor 
in\^d, she i^-as ousted from her minor position in a Go\'emmental 
office. It caused her intense pain, and although a chronic sufferer 
from her many labors, she saw herself ignominiously thrown out by 
new political leaders who. great as they were, could not understand h^ . 

But when she became an octogenarian, all this became a buried 
incident, and all England but a few years ago bent to do her homage, 
when the Lord Mayor of London granted her the freedom of the city, 
and the Golden Casket, England's highest of honors. Now. snce 
her death a monument is being erected and nothing is considered too 
good to let Great Britain make her memory- green in the British Isksw 

Thus will perish the temporar\- unhappy misunderstanding and 
misconstmction of 1902^1004 which Clara Barton suffered. In the 
atoning stream that swallow^ time's licking seconds of little troubles 
its unessentials will be dissolved. 

Indeed, as demonstrated in nearly ;occ American newspapers in 

10 1.:, they have already been vii>:?cl\-ed. Iea\-Lng her character and 

career eternally cr^-stallLrevi a: :he base of an enduring national 

founddiion and an Lmntcr:jL Anierican desuny — the greatest aa 

Acericj^ 'A'{?zruLi has >-xrt produced. 
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Again she writes, proposing Mexico as a field : 

" Glen Echo, Md., January 13, 1904. 
"My dear Mr. Young, — 

"It is a blessing to your friends that you have a good memciy. 
Otherwise, how should you have carried the recollection of poor me, 
all these weary months, running into years, and, throu^ friends all 
unknown to me, sent such tribute of req)ect. 

"I waited, after receiving the notices from you, to be sure of the 
arrival. I have directed the acknowledgment to be made to Mr. 
and Mrs. Canfield, but words tell so little ; you will, I am sure, thank 
them for me. You will never know how many times I have thou^t 
of you, in this last, hard and dreadful 3rear to me. I cannot tell yoo, 
I fmusi not, and yet I must. So much of the time, under all the per- 
secution, it has seemed to me I could noi remain in Uns country, and 
have sought the range of the world for some place among strangers, 
and out of the way of people and mails, — and longed for some one 
to point out a quiet place in some other land ; my thoughts have fled 
to you, who could, at least, tell me a road to take outside of America, 
and who would ask the authorities of Mexico if a woman who could 
not Uvt in her own country might find a home, or a resting {dace in 
theirs. 

**This will all sound very strange to you — you will wonder if 
I am 'out of mv mind.' Let me answer — no. And if vou had 
only a glimpse of what is put upon me to endure, you would not 
wonder, and in the goodness of your heart, would h<dd open the gate 
to show me a mule track to some little mountain nook, where I mi^t 
escape, and wait in peace. Don't think this b com$moH talk with 
me. I ha\x ne\*er said it to others : and yet^ I think they who know 
me best mistrust that I cannot bear ectryiking, and will try in some way 
to relie\-e m>-self . 

"To think oi sitting here through an * investigation* by the country 
I ha\*e tried to serve, — ' in the interest of harmony ' they say, when 
I haN-e ne\'er spoken a discordant word in my life, meaningty, bat 
have worked on in silence under the fire of the oitire press of the U3^ 
for tweh'e months, — forgiN-en all. offered friendship, — and still am 
^t> be 'in>"estigated* for ' inhjLrmony, ' 'unbusinesslike methods^* 
az2</ *too many years* — ^ v:^ xheae I cannot hdp. I am still uautt- 
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^'While I do not, and cannot, take scrioosly even die 
snggesticHi that yoo might sedL retirenient and srrhwinn, I 
^buOy volunteer to be your Kit Carson over any nwinntam tixS to 
happiness. I dcm't think the American people wiD ever permit your 
forced retirement, but in the event yoo shoukl vofamtarSy withdnv 
from puMic service, I would indeed be glad to suggest to sooie of nj 
friends, who I am sure would esteem it an hcnor and privilege, to offer 
3fou a home in Los Angeles, and a con^tence the rest of your fife. 

**ll in my humble way I can be of any service to yoo, yoa will 
fdease remember that jfou have but to command me. 

Bdieveme, 
Sincerdy your firicnd. 



« 

"C. S. Yocxc" 



And 3ret evenin her grief Clara Barton is planning the ertenskm ol 
the Red Cross. The visicHi of helping humanity in pain was still 
<Hie on which she fed. Studying the atuation carefully, she saw but 
two fields where there was no Red Cross — China and Mexico. She 
did not want to go as far as China to found a field. Mexico became 
her passion, and at 83 she even packed her things actually to go. But 
her friends stood in the wav and at the last moment dissuaded her. 

To Mexico, however, had she gone, conditions of barbarism might 
have been overturned and the sad pages oi the late warfare have 
been reversed. There is no doubt Clara Barton's little figure, bring- 
ing its lessons of International Merc>\ would have won the warm Mexi- 
can heart and established a real Red Cross. As it was, whoi the 
revolution broke out, no Red Cross existed worthy of the name. 
According to ambassador Wilson, who told it to me persooaDy at 
the commencement of the Mexican trouble, no s>^stem of anv sort was 
readv to care for the wounded, teach modem dvilixed treatment to 
the "'shot on the spot" prisoners, or to preNxnt the other horribfe 
cruelties of guerilla warfare. 

In April, 1909, writing from Glen Echo to Professor Young, she 
refers to this desire of hers to go to Mexico : 

"'Does Mexico recall to your mind a request that I once made of 

>*ou, that you should see me across the border line of that strange 

countr>'? However much I needed it, and whether wdl or ill, I 

never knew. I only know I did not go. But my own country 

to me so hard that I thoui^Vl ^cK^itfA.>QN^Aithrou^ 
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But if she could not go to Mexico she could do something else. 
Since her retirement from the leadership of the Red Cross Society 
at a time when most people in her position would fed that they were 
entitled to rest, Miss Barton was not idle. April iS, 1905, the Na- 
tional First Aid of America was organized and she became its Presi- 
dent. Faithfully she attended the official board meetings occurring 
in June during her summer vacation period at Oxford. 

Miss Barton had been molded by her past work into a perpetual 
statue of watchfulness. As for individuals she was always on guard, 
so also she watched out for masses of people collectively. "As the 
result of my work among the injured and sick both in wars and calami- 
ties, my mind," she said during a Boston convention in igo6, "has 
been trained to look for trouble, for accidents and disorder wherever 
great masses of people were assembled." 

"Years ago, when it was my privilege," she said to her new Society, 
"to bring the Red Cross to this country, and after years of untold 
labor, gain for it a foothold, I thought that I had done my country 
and its people the most humane service it would ever be in my power 
to offer. But, as originated, it reached only a certain class. All 
the accidents incident to family life, the great manufactories and rafl- 
roads, with their hundred thousand ^ victims a year, were not within its 
province. Hence, the necessity and the opportunity for thU broader 
work covering all. 

"A wise providence has permitted me to leave the one, that I 
might stand with the other in its beginning. 

"You will carry to its consummation what I only conmience. 
> "To you, my faithful officers, the welcome I give is from a heart 
tried as by fire ; /as to the results of the hard field you have chosen to 
make warfare between knowledge and ignorance, to walk beside the 
toiling man, to reach under the grimy shirt to find the rough, untau^t 
heart of the wearer, and to teach it the uses of pity and the ways 
of ipercy — the love of man for man, bom of the sufferings he is heir ta 
^ "Your joy will be the joy of those you serve, and minister to ; your 
reward the success you achieve. It is a search for the Holy Grafl; 
in God's mercy may you find it." 

' Now many mote. 
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in Worcester in the years 1846-1856. June 28, 1848, in a great 
mass meeting, Worcester cradled The Free Soil Party, that afterwards 
became the party of Emancipation and Union. Only 10 miles away, 
Clara Barton, at 27 years of age, in the acme of her school era at North 
Oxford, was captivated by the rising cause. Strongly, in November, 
1854, Mr. Hale bespoke this sentiment in an address ''An Essay to 
Enquire into The Most Rapid Means for Removing American Sla- 
very." It is confirmed by his successor, the Rev. Calvin Stebbins, 
that he was then minister of the Church of the Unity in Worcester 
and was in copartnership vnth George F. Hoar and his father and Eli 
Thayer, a leading spirit, in getting up the Kansas colony. Mr. 
Thayer introduced a bill to charter the Emigration Aid Society, which 
he presented to the Massachusetts Legislature. But Mr. Hale had 
been interested from the time of the Texas agitation, even in 1845, 
publishing then a pamphlet ''How to Conquer Texas before Texas 
Conquers Us." That plan fell through. But now he planned to 
project it into the State of Kansas, writing to his father that his aim 
was to get twenty thousand of the two hundred thousand Irish and 
German people going West to settle in Kansas, be provided with saw 
mills, grist mills and temporary barracks, and so secure a free state 
constitution. The Kansas charter threw the entire South into great 
excitement, and fiercely fought verbal encounters took place in Con- 
gress and in New England. 

Of all this, Clara Barton, in the prime of her young intellect, was 
an intensely interested spectator and hearer. First Worcester, and 
in 1855 the Capital, became generators not only of coming passions, 
but of the white light of clear convictions which were to burst fuU 
orbed in the battles for freedom. 

As a member of the younger circles of society in Worcester she had 
been electrified after the manner of George Frisbie Hoar, who said : 
"There was something in that struggle with slavery which exalted 
the hearts of those who had a part in it, however terrible, as no other 
political battle in history. I became of age at just about the time 
the Free Soil party was bom. It awakened in my heart all the en- 
thusiasm which my nature was capable of holding, an enthusiasm 
which from that day has never grown cold. It was a pretty good 
education, better than that of any university, to be a young Free- 
soiler in Massachusetts." 
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"It was at that moment/' said the marketwomaiiy ''that I 
straightened up to my full height, looked the pocket edition of a man 
in the e3re and piling in all the titles I had ever heard, rqdied, 'That, 
that sir, That was the Reverend Edward Everett Hale, D.D., PhJ)., 
LL.D., the greatest man in Boston I' " 

Of such was the greatness in simplicity, the equality in manners 
and the old fashioned democracy in the Worcester zone of leaders of 
which Clara Barton was never ashamed. It never left Hale or his 
circle. It never left her. 

But democratic as her rearing and bearing — at gatherings of 
Kings, Emperors, Dukes, Imperial Chancellors and European diplo- 
mats and reformers of first rank, like Benjamin Franklin in the French 
Court, Miss Barton never felt embarrassment, but was received as 
one of them and talked as their equal, even as she did with the Presi- 
dents and the statesmen of America. 

Never did this appear in greater relief than at the first International 
Red Cross Conference at Geneva which she attended in September, 
1884. Great as the position accorded her as a representative of this Re- 
public by appointment of the President of the United States, with her 
usual democracy, she chose as her closest companion little Antoinette 
Margot, the Swiss French maid who had been so faithful at her side 
through the Franco-Prussian War. She took this girl by the hand 
right through the midst of this International convention of crowned 
heads, princes, and ambassadors. Little did she know when she did 
this democratic act that the one to immortalize her position in this 
convention, would be this same Antoinette Margot, who thus de- 
scribes Miss Barton's triumph, in a letter happily preserved : 

"The Government of the United States has done itself no greater 
credit than in selecting Clara Barton to represent it among the nations 
abroad. During the last week I have looked on as she sat day by 
day in one of the greatest and grandest assemblies of men that could 
be gathered — men representing the highest rank among the civilized 
nations of the earth; men of thought, of wisdom, of power, called 
together from over the world to deliberate on great questions, of 
nautical import, military power, the neutrality of nations, humanity 
in war, wisdom in peace. In the midst of this assemblage of stately 
^ay-haired men, glittering with military decorations with national 
honors, won and confened, sat \]li\s one woman, — calm, thouj^tful, 
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Tbe cause of the synqMtl^ between MiflB Bftrtoo mod the 
not mere tenthncnt, nor just the love of a national heraine. Under* 
lying this was an undeii^ound reason based on identity of inlcrest. 
It was that CSam Barton and the i»«ss stood for the same tfaiqg. Eadi 
bravely swept into the fire zone and into the spbfot of soflhrin^ not to 
fighti neither to paint war g^bries nor to laud generals, bat amid oom- 
mon mnisfi of humanity, to eapose suffering and pain and to cqhh 
duct society to its immediate rdief • 

Miss Barton performed many of her deeds of heroism by forcing 
publication of truths that had been masked by militarism. When, 
for instance, in the battle of the Vnidemess, at the deadlock 
at Fredericksburg in 1864 in the bladmess of the nig^t, she forced a 
way over swamps and waters from Aquia CredL and appesxei like a 
pr(q>hete8S out of the darkness before the Chairman of military affairs 
and eiqxMed the &tte of thousands of bleeding, dying soldiers lying 
in the mud, — it was an act of a great reporter. And in almost every 
appeal in war or disaster, she employed the agency of the press, 
casting her success or failure into an appeal to the people throu^ 
publicity. This plan of co5peration with the papers that dominated 
her remarkable victories, which began at her request for supplies when 
she wrote the Worcester papers after the April 19th attack on Mas- 
sachusetts troops at Baltimore, did not cease to be her plan throu^ 
all the Red Cross eras later, till her death. The wonderful oneness 
between the Press of America and Miss Barton never was broken. 

Momentarily discolored by variant reports of her retirement in 
1904, the press returned again before 191 2 to the unanimous cham- 
pioning of Clara Barton as the greatest national heroine. At her 
death over two thousand leading newspapers the length and breadth 
of the land, in their editorials and news articles outvied one another 
in words of honor, love, and esteem. Not an article that press clipping 
agencies could bring before the eye retained an iota of less esteem for 
her because of her break with the incorporators who changed the Red 
Cross to more of a Government institution. 

This power of the press in blazing the pathway for such leaders in 

mercy as Clara Barton and the Red Cross, and the identity of their 

interests in exposing and relieving suffering, have not always been 

seen dearly. But a fine recognition of it has occasionally been framed, 

of which I recall the {o\iow\xi%\ 
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this act, which she shared with the aroused country, she conquered 
as a friend the ruler of all the Russias. Nicholas never forgot it. 
When, presented at court in 1902, she knelt and bent to kiss the 
Emperor's hand according to court custom, the Czar lifted her iq>, 
refusing her tribute, exclaiming, "Not you. Miss Barton.'' 

During the Armenian massacres in Turkey in 1892, when dq>lomacy 
failed, missionaries were muzzled and Internationalists deadlocked, it 
was Miss Barton alone, through her impression upon the Sublime 
Porte, who made the way for five International Expeditions of relief. 

In Germany, above almost any American, she understood the new 
Empire and was received by its rulers as no other American, before or 
since. 

In Cuba she alone maintained diplomatic harmony with the Spanish 
Governor-general and won Spain's rulers over to the International 
Red Cross. 

Her rank as an Internationalist was well expressed in Washington, 
where a great diplomat once approached her as she admired the medals 
on his breast. 

"Oh yes," he said, "but all mine are from my own country, while 
yours art from the world.^* 

The list of the objects of humanity's affection proves the truth of 
his remark, as we recall the following decorations and honors be- 
stowed upon Miss Barton : 

1870. The Gold Cross of Remembrance, Grand Duke and Grayed Duchess of 

Baden. 

187 1. The Iron Cross of Prussia, Emperor William I, and Empress Augusta. 
1882. The Medal of International Committee of the Red Cross of Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

1884. The Red Cross by Queen of Servia. 

1884. The Silver Medal by Empress Augusta of Germany. 

1884. The Flag voted by Congress of Berne, Switzerland. 
1 884-1 887. Jeweb by Grand Duchess of Baden. 

1885. The Diploma of Honor from German War Veterans, Franco-Prussian. 

1887. The Jeweb by Queen of Prussia. 

1888. The Diploma of Honor from Red Cross of Austria. 
i8g6. The Diploma and Decoration by Prince of Armenia. 
1899. The Diploma and Decoration by Spain. 

1899. Vote of Thanks by the Cortez of Spain. 

1900. The Vote of Thanks by the Portuguese Red Cross. 
iQoo, The Resolutions of the Central Relief Committee of Galveston, 

igoi. The Vote of Thanks troxa \2(it \^iQis&a.tai« of the State of Tens. 
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Always the ones to whom she natuially was daieat and to whom 
her presence was a love-f east, were the soldiers of the Civil War. 
Again and again each year during the fifty years that passed after the 
war, she came before them to become, more and more, a sweetener of 
hearts and bodies scarred by past conflicts. 

For instance, at a meeting in Boston in 1909 she purposely sought 
to avoid an ovation by remaining on the platform until she supposed 
that the audience had all turned to go. Then she started to walk 
down the aisle with General Shafter, with whom she was chatting. 
Suddenly she paused while resting on his arm to become conscious of 
a great audience still sitting, an audience of old soldiers, who refused 
to stir. As she turned towards them they rose, choking their emo- 
tions. Then the tumult broke. 

^^Three cheers for Miss Barton I" Voices hoarse with feeling rang 
out on every side. 

"Tiger," shouted one. 

"No, not tiger," interrupted another, "Sweetheart!" 

At this they collapsed, and the cheers broke into sobs. 

All nations shared this soldierly afiFection. The flags of Germany, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, the Papal States, Russia, Turkey, and other 
countries were presented to Miss Barton by officials of those nations. 
And these flags long hung in the house in Glen Echo as mementos 
of the many battles and campaigns and disasters which she had 
served. 

They were of every hue and form and country and time. 

Thus the world as well as her own country, buried with marks of 
love and appreciation the single mark of Governmental forgetfulness 
shown in the Congressional investigation which was promptly dropped, 
the charges being dismissed by Senator Redfield Proctor as unfounded. 

But if the Government gave no words of tribute at her resignation 
or later at her death, its act in taking over the Red Cross in 1904 was 
a signal honor. It was an act done not in effort of praise ; yet when 
to succeed her as President of the Red Cross it could find but one — 
the President of the United States — it conveyed an honor unprece- 
dented. He only was great enough to fill the place she created and 
for twenty-two years filled. 

However discordant may have been the way in which it was done, 
it yet fulfilled her original plan. For she had first plead with Presi- 



CHAPTER XXXVI 
Claba Baeton in her Hombs 

^I BECAME a notable housekeeper/' declared Miss Barton in a 
retroq;)ect of Civil War campaigns, "if that might be said of one 
who had no house to keep, but lived in fields and woods and tents 
and wagons with all out of doors for a cooking range, mother earth for 
a kitchen hearth, and the winds of heaven for a chimney/' This 
paragraph leads us to understand Clara Barton aright It exposes 
her home, not as one of brick and stone, but as a place of pain, and 
her domicile — the cross. Locate her where you will, it reveals her 
as choosing no dwellmg but that Pathetic as is the above descrip- 
tion of her as housekeeper and as the childless mother of a race, 
it is literally true, and remained literally true until her death. 

Her home, in so far as she had one at all, was something like the 
heart itself, a central service station from which she could pump life 
blood to surrounding members and recede only to be refreshed in 
order to return and lift life again with her power. 

The first place of return of this kind was Oxford, the heart of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the region she first called "home" 
and never ceased to pine for as she wandered under sorrowful 
skies among earth's homeless. Thousands of times amid life's shift- 
ing terrors it came back to anchor her heart and soothe it. To be 
true to its trust was a chief concern. 

In the murky awfulness of Morris Island, under the sulphurous 
belching of five forts, from her station behind the Union "swamp 
angel" she wrote in a letter of October 27, 1863: "Oftener than I 
could wish, my heart sinks heavily, oppressed with fear, that I am 
falling far short of the fulfillment of life's duties. But if ever there 
be a time when I come nearly up to the measure, no one, not even 
myself knows, how much of it is due the kind hearts that never forget 
and the willing hands that never weary. If with all this to sustain 
me, I fall, I am doubly culpable. 
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Wkf, fj^mt lurni CharltODf five miles across the hiDs to the West. 

l;orot hea \}\x had gone from Worcester to fomid the modem system 
of in^ne asylums of America, Great Britain, and the world. Luther 
l^irliank, div/Arerer of a new plant world, came from Lancaster, some 
UUfJKTi n\\\t% distant from Worcester. From Worcester itself came 
h#'r rorif/7m[x>raries, George Bancroft, the historian, Edward Everett 
Makf and John B. Gough, the great temperance orator. Senator 
(irorgit Frinbie Hoar was with his father at the birth of the Free 
Sryil |>arty in Worcester, June 28, 1848, when was generated the move- 
rnrrnt of freedom that gave birth to the Republican party of Lincoln. 

ThcM! were all living forces in the hilltop county of Worcester, and 
hut typify the thinkers that were around her. They were not 
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North Oxford needed a school to educate the mOl towiL None 
existed. But there was the old picker room of the inilL She fitted 
it up till soon it became packed with pupils — her caw "^•^*''«^^ No 
other building ready to receive themi she with her brother ^^^^^ 
and built one complete — from the stq)s to the bdl iriioee tones som- 
moned to her hundreds of boys and girls whom she taught for yean. 

In the days of Clara's youth neccessity impelled inventicm and self* 
help. Did she want a straw hat? She must make it, even to the 
straw. 

There were the green lye fields. Into the rye above her head she 
went out and there cut it green as it waved on the tilting stalk. 
Then she carried an armful to the house and scalded it Out in the 
yard she laid it carefully in the sun till it was bleached. Then she 
cut it into lengths. With her teeth she split it into strands and 
thus flattening it, braided it into eleven strands and &shioned the 
first straw bonnet she ever had. 

Of such a creative mind were all her associates. A neighbcn* wanted 
something beside flint to start a fire with. He invented the sulphur 
match — the first " Portland matches." " He tried new things and 
was an enterprising man," said Miss Barton to Mrs. M. E. Bullock. 
From 1832-1834 he made these matches as they are made now. 
" Again he wanted thread. Therefore he made it in skeins which the 
people took home to separate and put in boxes. Wanting the boxes, 
he made them also." At the first spooling of thread in Oxford Qara 
Barton for awhile posted numbers on these same spools of thread.^ 

The big "Learned House" was the nucleus for clergy, lecturers, 
and visiting literary men in the old-time lyceiuns. Its atmosphere 
was alive with the central forward movements of the day, to all of 
which the formative, supersensitive mind and imagination of Qara 
Barton were keenly alive and receptive. Opposite, two minutes walk 
southward, was the smaller house her father built for a residence — 
a house she never liked but lived in awhile in her Oxford teaching 
period. Her brother David later made it his homestead. On 
the left, opposite also, was the homestead of her brother Stephen. 
Both stand to-day. Stephen's is across from the large upper mill 

^ As told M. E. Bullock by Clara Barton in the Charlton Street House in Oxford, Jusm, 
igoS. *' She began to talk and on bits of paper available at the moment I jotted it down," 
apUuna Mrs, Bullock. 
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1862 at Falmouth before Fredericksbuig in a wagon/' found them not 
often accessible as chambers of comfort Miss Barton though not 
abk to be much in them had insisted iqxxn estabHshing them. 9ie 
had similar private lodgings in the European wars from 1870-1872, 
especially at Carlsnihe. 

As to one of Gara Barton's h<»nes at Carlsnihe in the Duchy of 
Baden we have it preserved in a letter that King William's daughter, 
the Grand Duchess of Baden, sent to the Sheldon family at Berne. 
It was at 3 Blumen Strasse. This was the manse of Pastor Zimmer- 
man. Here Miss Barton found lodgings part of the time. Hence 
radiated many of her sudden forced marches through the field. And 
hence she was accompanied on many of these marches of mercy by 
the pastor's daughter Anna, who became devotedly attached to her, 
and who, with Miss Margot and Miss Minnie Kupfer, became her 
inseparable companions at the sieges and on the field. 

In a letter to Mrs. Vassall, during the French Commune, she says 
that even there, between those twenty-four months on European 
battlefields, in the place of hotels she always preferred to create her 
own indep)endent home. 

Many, used to the luxurious furnishings of to-day, remarked up to 
the time of her death upon the plainness in her rooms, a plaiimess so 
bleak as to be unusual for a woman, but Clara Barton had no time 
for fancy work. 

Her rooms seemed only plain imtil she entered them with her 
regally furnished mind and her peerless contributions of experience. 
Such richness at once made up for lack of appointments — till at 
length every hearer felt a pauper at her feet, confessing that the 
moment she entered, high thinking transfigured plain living. 

During the war, for four years thereafter and even when Miss 
Barton went abroad, her letters show that she still kept her apartments 
in Washington. In 1867 she left her two nieces, Ida (Barton) Ricdus 
and Mrs. Mamie (Barton) Stafford, in these rooms she called "home," 
and rejoiced to see that they liked her cozy little Washington home, 
always feeling glad when she thought of them there in her house. 
Any one, believing Clara Barton gave up a woman's love of home, will 
find that when almost every one would have been compelled to give it 
up, she anchored to a local habitation. She never could endure the 
feeling of not having a home oi hex own and often owned two or three 
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and laige needs. I lemember aU too keenly the tnwble I nMide odier 
persons when I first came back to Worcester scpaiated from my 
things and had to have them sent on, ever to let mysdf get far from 
them again, until I am much more secure and Independent in plijndGal 
strength and health than I am at piesent and have any rcasonablf 
hope that I ever shall be. I cannot diqwue with the faeSUUs of 
making me an immediate home of my own much better or more sagdtjr 
than a turtle can with his shelL Of course I do not need a home just 
now, as I am able to bear the usual and necessary routine of the 
Institute, but I have seen many poor [utiful months when I could not 
have borne it, and I am HaUe to again, so for the present and future 
I carry my tent 

<< Everything is pleasant here. I meet very nuiiiy old acquaintances, 
and this makes it seem like one large home &mily to me. We are 
some hundreds in the dining hall now and the utmost good sodal 
humor prevails, a chatty, joUy family, with the best possible good food. 
The Institute grounds are lovely, the landscape fine, the view large, 
taking in an expanse of at least lo miles, spread out like a beautiful 
landscape garden to meet your eye. It lies as fully under the eye as 
viewed from the windows and piazza of the Institute and its cottages 
as does Paris from the piazza of our sweet little Hotel of Madelain 
Sq. ; only imagine the view a hundred times broader, and made iq> 
of village plots, meadows, gardens, fields, orchards, forests, fountains, 
brooks and shade trees of the most beautiful willows, majestic elms 
and sturdy maples, one could hope to see. The town lies between 
two long hills so that facing us two miles or more distant is a hillside 
as high, and much finer in prospect than our own when the sun lies 
down to rest at the close of his day's journey with a magnificent ease, 
and quiet rest that holds the eye fixed and the heart still, till the 
nestling notes of the birds, and die purple shadows warn us to follow 
an example so glorious and so beautifully given, and so with the day- 
streaks still lingering, every step is stilled, every voice hushed, and 
no farmer's home in New England's most primitive nook, was ever 
more quiet when the last rays of its summer days went out than is 
this broad hillside with its camping armies, for there are many here 
whom nothing but a pelting rain ever drives under a roof at ni^t 
Their stretchers stand imder the trees and their hanmiocks swing from 
the boi^hs, and the night winds sing their lullabys. 'Byas' can't do 
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her at the age of twenty, and presents a strikingly beautiful face and 
form. Large, soulful eyes, which seem to see with prophetic visioa 
the days to come ; white shoulders and bust, with a stray curi from 
her luxuriant, dark, glossy hair ; a lofty brow ; and a firm and strong 
mouth give promise of the large personality and grand womanhood 
which since has developed into the Clara Barton of to-day. While 
musing over this portrait, I heard a slight rustle, and looking up. Miss 
Barton stood greeting me tenderly. Telling her that I had come to 
learn a little of her own life, at first she hesitated, but finally she 
yielded, and talked freely. Clara Barton is of medium height, slender 
and very active, although slow and dignified in movement In re- 
pose, her face is pale and worn-looking, showing lines of care and 
thought. Her complexion is exquisitely delicate; her hair is worn 
short in front, and in soft natural curls. Her eyes — it b in her 
eyes this woman lives. They change, and are iridescent Now they 
are softly, dreamily tender ; again they are dark, acute and piercing, 
reading your inmost thoughts; again, coldly calm and intellectual, 
or, again, they flash with light as if in command. Chatting awhile 
by her invitation, I soon found myself seated in Miss Barton's special 
sanctum upstairs. It is in a simny room, with light streaming from 
broad windows on two sides that look out on trees, grass and flowers. 
Aroimd us were the evidence of her busy life — shelves, tables and 
desks covered with papers, letters, manuscripts — some very artistic 
pictures, the work of Clara Barton's earlier years. A wide, comfort- 
able couch, a few chairs, the floor covered with matting — these make 
the simple furniture of a room in which this American woman, a 
true republican queen, conducts her correspondence with Old World 
princes and potentates." * 

In 1892, from this Washington home she moved to the former 
spacious mansion of General Grant on 17th and F Streets. From here 
Grant had gone to the White House as President of the United States. 
He occupied this home at the height of his career in the Civil War. 
Here she remained near the Army and Navy building, administering 
the growing activities and receiving many National and International 
committees, Red Cross leaders and her growing number of associates 
until just previous to 1897. 

The Red Cross building and Miss Barton's home at the comer of 

^ " Obstiviitiona of IsabeUa B. Hinton." 
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practically camped here, as a Red Croaa general, with the United 
States, and at times the whole world, bdfore her as the field of 
action. Up to the tune of her death, Qen Echo was a tiysting 
place for her distinguished as well as her humblest friends. All 
knew that they would find her here, for, besides being a Red Ckoes 
center, Glen Echo was a friendly lodging, "a rest for her old age, 
a place to die in." Removed from the red tape of officialdom 
she could here receive her own personal friends, and give and take 



^ J 
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Glen Echo had been a Chautauqua meeting ground before Mias 
Barton bought it, and afterwards it was within sound of all the noise 
of a suburban smnmer resort for the masses. In her letters she even 
smnetimes speaks of a summer evening of the environing noises of the 
"loop the loop" and the ''merry-go-rounds." The building itself 
was an enigma to strangers. It was a long edifice of many windows, 
many chimneys, many towers. The neighbors noticed its architec- 
tural questionability and whispered: ''She is more for comfort than 
looks." 

Within, one would have said he were entering a steamboat. A 
skylight above a hollow center and a balcony aroimd the second story 
chambers added to the effect. A salon-like open space lay before 
him on the ground floor. 

Flags and Red Cross testimonials from the kings and queens and 
rulers of all nations fluttered from the walls. The towers on either 
side were to hold vaults for valuable Red Cross papers and cor- 
respondence. All through the house were built-in pockets for similar 
purposes. 

Only two small crosses of red glass gleamed in the front windows 
above the balcony. But above the house the Red Cross banner 
floated from the peak as if to tell the world, "His banner over us is 
love." Before it and all it stood for, even the roistering Camp Alger 
soldiers who at the time of the Spanish war passed by in hundreds 
and thousands, were never too boisterous to sober up and respectfully 
stand at salute. 

Notwithstanding the "ocean liner" effect of the interior — once 
within, one saw that sunlight and comfort were attained to an un- 
usual degree through many windows, while in winter ubiquitous fire- 
places sent their gleam everywhere. 
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came to be thrown together as a home. The ramshackle efiect was 
dissipated when one entered it with the miderstanding of B. F. lHUng- 
hast| of Davenport, Iowa, who described it thus in 1900 : 

" Eight miles from Capitol hill, just outside the District of Gdumbiay 
iq> the historic Potomac, may be found the picturesque and altogether 
delightful spot known as Glen Echo. It is the sylvan retreat of the 
weary in Washington, the resort of those who must get away from the 
heated, monotonous brick rows to find a touch of nature. The river 
which below Washington's monument is deep enough for sea ships, 
is here almost too shallow for canoes. The rocky bottom rises above 
the water's surface; in places, there are falls, and so the ceaseless 
music of the flow goes on, placid at times, but dashing not far away. 
The banks are high ; for a spur of the Blue Ridge mountains, quite 
well wooded. Cutting through these are frequent ravines that point 
the way for other mountain streams to flow. The most rustic of these 
IS known as Glen Echo. The old Chess4)eake and Ohio Canal, which 
did a great business before the railroads came, follows the Potomac's 
side, almost as primitive as when first built. Higher up the surface 
rolls ruggedly and the outlooks are dotted with homes of high and low 
degree. Flowing springs abound, and the views as the sun rises and 
sinks are sujbjetts for the artist's canvas. 

"The Red Cross cottage is the one first pointed out to the visitor. 
From its staff two flags are always fl3dng, the Stars and Stripes, and 
the white field with its deep red Swiss cross, which soldiers cheer after 
the battle and which all civilized nations honor as the emblem of 
neutrality and defend with their guns, though it be unfurled between 
hostile armies. The Red Cross is never a belligerent. Its aim is to 
save not to destroy. The emblem makes a saint of the woman who 
wears it on the battlefield or any other field of duty. 

''This cottage faces the east with sloping kwn in front and the 
heights not far away. On the west the Potomac's bank is high and 
precipitous, with the canal between the river and the house. A wide 
hall runs from front to rear with living rooms to right and left. The 
office is in the west end. Upstairs are the library and sleeping apart- 
ments. The records are all preserved in fire proof vaults on each 
floor. Every room in the house bears the red cross on its walls or 
furniture. There are gifts, trophies, books, souvenirs, paintings and 
pictures all around. The main l^alls and principal rooms are hung 
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neaify white with blosBoms. We ate 
three weeikii. 

''I do wish there ware some way to avoid ridmeM — aadldftbi^ 
Heve there is to a greater degree than is general^ leacfaid. Lit iv 
try to find ity and be hqqner than we are. 

''Dr. is getting his bees into shape for summer h i istnfjfc Bs 
will have some eij^t or ten hives, and several hnndred poondi of 
honey." 

But by June and July in these later years she found WasUogloa 
too warm. 

" We are having very hot weather, like everyone else," she wnliB 
June X, 19XX, ** but it has not disturbed me very much only to aMka 
me weak — dcourse. 

"Now there is just a wee bit of a thought in mjr head that it w«Ndd 
be well for me to go to Oxford — as, here, I have to face the laiwM 
three months of almost tropical weather, i.€. half of June^ — ^ J4f ~~^ 
August and half of September, with probably little change from 80* 
to 95® — or even 100** of heat, continually." 

In 1898 Glen Echo seemed more of a camp than ever. A barbed 
wire fence inclosed an acre and a half of house lot Chicken hooses 
were on the right and flower gardens on the left. Ai^NUDently Mi8S 
Barton cared nothing for artistic effects or appearances. Health and 
comfort and utility were what she sought, and it was this she offered 
her friends when they came. In every respect the ** Red Cross" kq>t 
true to its resemblance to a camp whence she could fly to her aocxe 
and more of campaigns and use it as a base of communicatioiL Be- 
cause of this she loved it. Another reason she loved it was becanse 
in the distance across the river lay the hills and mountains of A^xj^nia 
through which she had been on the marches to the most tragic crises 
of her career in the sixties. 

To this building she returned at the end of her campaigns, and after 
the Spanish War under the crimson Red Cross banner she lived and 
set out for further National and International disasters up to 1904. 
Thence she retained it as a home eight years till her death in 191 2. 

To many of the thousands who came to visit her home as one of the 
great humane centers of the world — she became known as the ** Beau- 
tiful Lady of the Potomac/' and as such she has been charmingly 
described by a writer who visited her in 1910. 
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Miss Barton, and Mrs. Sarah £. Canada, her most intimate friend 
and neighbor in Glen Echo, told me many incidents of her old age. 

" Physically frail as she was and quietly as she had to live in the 
later years, she never gave herself up to invalidism. Indeed she was 
a solcUer to the last — systematic, industrious, severely simple in her 
tastes. It was a rule of the household that every day's duties should 
be disposed of before turning in for the night. To do this she would 
stay at her desk until late at night, and at five o'clock the next morning 
she would be rolling a carpet sweeper over her floor. She always 
observed miUtary order, and took a soldier's pride in being able to 
keep her quarters straight. 

'^ Hung on the wall between her bedroom and private sitting room 
is a small mirror into which her mother looked when she came home 
as a bride. 

" Clara Barton's bed is small and hard. Near it are the books that 
meant so much to her — the Bible, 'Pilgrim's Progress,' the stories 
of Sarah Ome Jewett, Lucy Larcom's Poems, Barrie's Stories, * Jane 
Eyre,' all of Miss Austen's novels and the works of the Brownings. 
Near her desk hang framed copies of John Burroughs' *My Own 
Will Come to Me,' and Virginia Woodward Cloud's 'Leisurely Lane.' 
Probably best of all says one who knows, she loved Eugene Field's 
'Little Boy Blue,' which always brought tears to her eyes. 

"There are few pictures in the house except those relating to Miss 
Barton, or to the Red Cross. On the walls hang certificates and 
testimonials from every country to which her mission took her. One 
of the most beautiful of these memorials is from the Sultan of Turkey. 
Many decorations and jewels were given her, but among them all 
there were only two she kept as personal souvenirs. 

" Red Cross was a kind of private sanitarium presided over by this 
wonderful little woman. When a neighbor looked worn out or ill, 
Miss Barton would take her in charge and invite her for a visit. Once 
at the Red Cross, the patient had an opportunity to testify to Clara 
Barton's powers in the r61e of a ministering angel. 

"On state occasions when she was strong enough to receive visitors 
she used to wear very beautiful costumes. Though very slight she 
was fond of trained gowns. To the last she would never put on black. 
Her dresses ran through lavender and royal purple shades to a peculiar 
wine color of which she was very fond. 



pride snd tnut 

Thtyknew that her dd Yankee ponctiliousnea aboat little tl^» 
around the [dace at timea Btiudi a veiy homan dkcwd, and if 
things mnt wrong, that ahe felt iqiaet till d» rioted than, tlms it 
iMCBine piet^ geuerally nndentood that her home vna to her a taap 
and martial wder vas the rule. 

Slie waa fmid of travel, and iq> to the eightjMiinth year of her He 
made her joum^ of thouaands of miles. In the year 1906, in mid- 
March, she traveled from Worcester to Glen Echo in a blinding 
snowstorm without ill effects, making a shopping journey throu^ 
New York. In the summer of igo6, being eighty-five years old, she 
continued her habit of transcontinental journeys when a G. A. R. 
encampment occurred at Minneapolis. On her return she found the 
help sick and gone and the table so high with accumulated correspond- 
ence that she could not look over the top of it. Yet as usual, she 
said, "it is nothing," and pushed on. In the meantime she com- 
municated the same spirit of conquest to her friends in trouble, whose 
letters littered her desk. On her two thousand mile journey alone to 
Chicago and back at ninety, in 1910, she demonstrated even more 
her wonderful continuation of strength. 

In the West Miss Barton had friends in every dty. Detroit, 
Minneapolis, Chicago, and all the great western cities vied with one 
another in their reception to her. At Detroit in the procession throu^ 
the streets, it was declared the ovations given her were more telling 
than even the applause rendered President Theodore Roosevelt in the 
same line of march. 

Miss Barton enjoyed these trips because she loved humanity and 
wanted to be with people in a life of action. 

Her eyes were full of expression and great kindliness. Indeed this 
Aiaxdiy attitude toward the world was one of her dominant char- 
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out of twenty-four." Giving a suiprised lau^, the ocrnqMuiion stid 
correctingly, ''fourteen out of twenty-four — eightefmi you mean." 

She received, as was her custom for years, several hundred of her 
friends, from the countryside and the little town of Oxford. They 
came with their children and their grandchildren and she gave to eadi 
a kindly smile and cheering word. 

After one of these receptions, as the sun sank behind her dear old 
Oxford hills, she said : 

" I am never weary when meeting my friends and particularly friends 
whose mothers were my very dear friends in the years gone by. Their 
coming to-day brings back to memory, our very delightful days. 

"Many a night I attend to my correspondence, which is very large, 
long after the rest of my neighbors are asleep, and seeing my li^t 
some of them have asked, 'When does Miss BarUm retire?' I never 
think of weariness. One is as old only as his strength and I fed 
equal to and do work twelve hours a day. I am blessed with good 
health and intend to work as long as my strength lasts. 

"This day has been full of sunshine to me and I have been exceed- 
ingly happy. Not a cloud has marred it ; it has been a home day to 
me, that I will remember with a great deal of pleasure." 

Some summers she could hardly more than open the house — but 
with her garden and suggestions of old New England, she could not 
forbear at least a few weeks in the atmosphere of the long ago. 

She wrote of it October 30th, 1909, from Oxford to Mrs. Schoppe 
in Worcester. 

" I was so sorry when I saw what a delightful day we were having 
for our friends gathering on Wednesday, that you were not with us. 
I wanted you both all day to meet the people and if 3rou knew 
how many times you were kindly referred to and asked about, you 
would see how I regretted that you were not here to speak for your- 
self. I do not at all understand yoiu: reference to me in the 
Monitor. I do not see my Monitor here. It goes to Glen Echo for 
Dr. H. and is preserved for me. Thus do I not get its refreshing 
daily visits as I ought to. 

" I have never spoken openly about going to Glen Echo, but it is 
probable that a combination of home interests and climate may draw 
me there a few months. It is not settled just how soon. I shall 
hope for a Sunday in Worcester." 
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just a> certain 

"And iriuaever I have been vgei, WfttttWaMr» t» Mk lor tfafe 
privilege for wooBui, a kind of dazed, beiiitaaiiMBag hu GOOM cnv 
me. 

"Of iritom dtcndd I aik thia {nlvikge? Who poaaoMcd tbc ri^ 
tooaoferit? Who liad gmtcr i^t than woman herself? Was it 
man, and if so, how did he get it? Who oo Bf erred it upoa. Mm? 
He depended upon wonum for his bdng, his very existcDce, nurture 
and rearing. More fitting that rite dumld have ctntfened it iqxnhiDL 
What are govemmenta? What were they but the voice of the peopk? 
What gave them thdr power? Was it divindy conferred? Alaal 
no, or th^ wonld have been better, purer, more jost and stable. 

"Was it force (rf uma — war? Whofumidied the wanins; lAo 
but the mothers? Who reared the sons and tau^t them that Hber^ 
and their countiy were worth thdr blood? W^ gave tlmn up and 
wept their fall, nursed them in suffering, and mourned them, dead? 

" Was it labor? Women have always as a rule, worked harder than 
men. Was it capital? Woman has fuiniahed her share. Who, then, 
am give her right and on what basis ? Who can withhold it ? 

"There is, once in a while, a monarch who denies the right of man to 
place a crown upon his head. Only the great Jehovah can crown and 
ancnnt him for his work, and he reaches out, takes the crown and 
places it upon his head with his own hand. I suq}ect that this is in 
effect what woman is doing to-day. Virtually, there is no one to give 
her the right to govern herself, as men govern themselves, l^ self- 
made and self-approved laws of the land. But in one way or another 
sooner or later she is coming to it. And the number of thoughtful 
and ri^t-minded men who will oppose will be much smaller than we 
think, and when it is really an accomplished fact, all will wonder, as 
T have done, what the objection ever was." 
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sprang into the public eye in the company of generals, vice presidents, 
and presidents, senators and military chairmen as weU as later into 
the company of Emperors, diplomats, and Internationalists. At 
first, while her timidity had kept her from frittering her life away in 
trifles — her aggressiveness now kept her from being held down by 
mechanical subalterns. Thus she pressed her way past lesser leaders 
to friendships with those in seats of power. 

In very little things Miss Barton was apt to be as insistent as she 
was when larger matters were at stake. In fact some of her friends 
maintain that she reminded them in the ordinary walks of life of a 
general conducting a campaign. 

She was an individualist — even in dress. She would set out on a 
shopping trip with as much determination to carry her point as if she 
were going through a bombarded town. So familiar a household name 
had hers become and so well known her face that she preferred to 
shop incognito, and would stray into the less known stores, where she 
could do what she wanted and be unobserved. 

She once made her way with her niece into a ten cent store to gratify 
her weakness for gaily colored ribbons. Her eyes fixed on vivid reds 
and pinks. 

"Oh! lady! A person of your age should have lavenders and 
violets/* interrupted the girl behind the counter. "I guess she 
doesn't know I wear what I want to!" exclaimed Miss Barton, 
setting her teeth as though to face a charge and executing a flank 
movement. 

So it was in all her habits of dress. Style and age made no diflFerence 
to her. She was absolutely independent. But she never dressed, 
strange to say, out of place. You might say she was ageless and uni- 
versal even in her attire. She was always well and neatly dressed, 
but in types to which one could not fix a label or attach a date. Her 
dark hair did not change with the years, and her complexion, that of a 
brunette, was apt to be becomingly set off by a dash of red in her dress. 

For her first public appearance after her fame was made in the Civil 
War when she appeared on platforms with Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Wendell Phillips, Horace Greeley, and the nation's 
greatest voices, she had a modiste make for herself very handsome 
gowns with trains. One, her friends recall, wa^ a dark velvet and one 
a delicate steel gray. 
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little nuts that had been so laboriously gathered and stowed away for 
future use, could be suffered to remain. It is when these are faiou^ 
temptingly out to the eyes of an adnuring public as one's own piiUngi^ 
and the little squirrels that have worked so hard to gather them sit 
chattering unfed by the empty hote, that one asks for grace and 
patience. 

^' Yes, the roses are sweety and blessed be they who bring them into 
one's life. With love to Mrs. Epler and the children. 

"Always gratefully yours, 
"CiJUBLA Barton.'' 

Sometimes little things annoyed Miss Barton too often. These 
she had to battle with and triimiph over with an intensity as real ss 
when she faced battle fields and calamities and was past-master of a 
crisis. She was so jealous of the Red Cross that opposing views ss 
to detail she was too inclined to believe were bom of enemies of the 
Red Cross. She exaggerated small criticisms. This was due partly 
to the overmastering power of loyalty. When she had to fight so 
long to bring it into being and be always on her guard, it was no won- 
der the fussing over a detail bored her. It was very human it should 
when it interrupted the great essentials, such as packing ships to feed 
the starving in Russia or Cuba, or rushing aid to the drowned-out 
people of Johnstown or Galveston. To her it seemed absurd to in- 
sist on petty items of bookkeeping when she was giving up her ni^ts 
and days to dying men or to piteous hosts of skeleton children with 
abdomens bloated by hunger. 

In the midst of her splendid pas^on to guide the Red Cross to imme- 
diate help, little obstacles annoyed her. In the campaign to relieve 
the Russian famine in 1892, while held up by quiddities as to the ships 
from each state which were to carry the thousands of tons of com and 
wheat and kiln-dried meat and flour to Russia, she wrote, May 19, 
1892, to the head of the great Iowa Commission, Mr. B. F. Tilling- 
hast : "It grows out of the old spite about the loading. It is a poor 

thing to do. But there is no doubt but Mr. intends to demoralize 

the little Red Cross when they get well home and can unite thdr 

strength. I thought it was best to let the friends know the conditiofi 

of the patient that they will not be too greatly confused when bidden 

to the funeral. Of couxst ^e shall expect Iowa as chief mourner and 
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''Oh, be careful, my friends, be genennu and noUe stilll Re- 
member that of all anguish our Heavenly Father calls us to endure 
— none pierces more keenly or wounds more deqdy than the sting of 
ingratitude. 

''And when at morning and evening repast — with fidded hands 
and grateful hearts — you bless God for the bounties he has spread 
before you, let your thoughts wander a little — to find if there is not 
another. 

"I am well and strong as ever but not so the faithful gifts, wocn, 
faded, soiled, and blood stained. They are lying as they left the 
field, treasured relics of the war, but to supply their place, come others 
bright and beautiful from the same kind source, and again I can only 
renew my pledge, to sustain the honest confidence of those noUe 
friends. Beg them for me, then dear Annie, to accept this as myre- 
port upon the disposition of their former gifts, and my pledge for the 
latter,and with love and gratitude to all, I remain as I ever have been, 

"Your true friend, 

"Clara Ba&ton." 

Such a nature, so intensely loyal, was naturally supersen^tive of 
others' loyalty. She wanted to keep her friends, not lose them. Her 
force lay not in contention. She was not at her best there. It was 
an atmosphere in which she was not at home. The leadership Miss 
Barton displayed, whether as a public school teacher or as a war 
heroine or as a founder of the Red Cross, lay not in her driving power, 
but in her drawing power. Sooner or later it was a matter of friend- 
ship. No one could long be in her presence without feeUng her mag- 
netism, rightly called "The Magnetism of Mercy." 

Dr. L. P. Brockett was one of the first and best observers of Miss 
Barton in the Civil War and after. He describes this magnetism by 
which she converted him as well as others to an enthusiasm to aid the 
wounded and injured : 

"In form, Miss Barton is about mediiun height, a brunette in com- 
plexion, with dark but expressive eyes and a form and figure which 
though well rounded, indicate great powers of endurance. She is 
not technically beautiful but her features have much expression and 
she possesses unconsciously that magnetic power, which attracts 
others to her and makes them ready to do her bidding. Her exeoi- 
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cultured woman. Ezternally as the camp was her home, so her home 
was the camp, and this is why dress and domestic ddicacies played 
no large part in her life. Her culture was shown not in these thhigi 
but in the weU furnished inner life — and in a ddicate gradousness of 
manner and mind prompted by the passion of sdf-bestowal that 
broke no law and o£fended no taste because.its first instinct was coih 
cem for others. This was the secret of her power. 

"How would you define Culture, Miss Addams ? " Jane Addama, who 
was Clara Barton's close friend, was recently asked at a Chicago dinner* 

It was a gathering of distinguished leaders in dvic uplift One 
well-known guest had followed another in describing true culture, and 
their ideas differed. 

In answer to the question put to her as a last resort, after a moment 
of meditation, Miss Addams said: "That person is most cultivated 
who is able to put himself in the place of the greatest number of 
persons I" 

Miss Barton could "put herself in the place of the greatest number 
of persons" of any woman or man who has lived in America. Miss 
Addams's definition expressed exactly the essence of Miss Barton's 
culture. And this is why this camper on the trail of disaster, always 
quite far afield from elegance and style, outmatched most folk in gen- 
tility and was as much at ease in imperial palaces and court circles 
as she was in an Oxford farmhouse of one story or in a herd of mule 
drivers in the wilderness. 

Since shrinking reserve was the constitutional characteristic ol 
Clara Barton's nature, to front society was the last thing she would 
choose from a matter of personal taste. " Some critic has said of me," 
— she once remarked — " that I was visibly agitated when I arose to 
address my audience — the critic was right and why should I not be? 
. . . AU speech-making terrifies me. First, I have no taste for it 
and lastly, I hate it. I always did and always will. Nothing but 
necessity drives me to it, and whenever a speech of any description 
or length from an hour and a half down to three minutes is prqx>sed to 
me, the first incentive is straight rebellion, open defiance, positive 
declination, and having delivered m3rself of these, tersely and promptly 
I feel very comfortable and happy for a short space of time. And so 
it would continue with me, I think, if no one appeared to care anymore 
about it than I did. But at length it gets to me that some one is sorry* 
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and receptions and the meeting with human souls, which was always 
to her an inspiration. 

The first Sunday of May, 1910, the eighty-nine-)^ear-old heroine 
occupied the pulpit of the Congregational Church at Oak Park, of 
which her esteemed cousin, Reverend Wm. E. Barton, was pastor. 
Notwithstanding Dr. Barton's eminent success, ''I got my revenge by 
having a larger audience than he did in the morning," she said. 

AU the time, old friends, and field workers from the Central West, 
radiated around her, while she in turn stole o£F to see those Red Cross 
field workers who could not come to her. Among them were, for in- 
stance, the Gardners, in Southern Lidiana, whither the octogenarian 
went by express, to visit the family of the man who had tendered to the 
Red Cross hundreds of acres of Indiana farm land in the early struggles 
of the society but whose offer had ultimately to be declined, owing to 
the inaccessibility of the estate. 

From this two thousand mile trip to and from Chicago, Miss Barton 
returned alone in June, 1910. She was not at all tired out. As a 
proof she made a Boston visit to the First Aid, of which she was Presi- 
dent and then took the street car for 40 miles from Boston to Worcester. 
She was unaccompanied, and had telephoned her close friend and former 
Oxford pastor, Dr. Schoppe, to meet her. 

"I am at Park Square, Boston, returning from Chicago, and wish 
you could meet me at the end of the line," she said over the phone. 
Travel-worn as she was, the always victorious personal energy of 
Miss Barton carried her through the two hours' trip without mishap, 
but Dr. Schoppe, endeavoring to connect with the car, missed it as it 
turned off into Salem Square, Worcester, before reaching City Hall, 
where he waited. 

Most women fifty years younger, in her predicament, and after a 
two- thousand mile trip, would call a carriage or taxicab. But she 
started to walk across Uie square in the crowded street. A few minutes 
later. Dr. Schoppe looked up to see Clara Barton crossing at City 
Hall, accompanied by a big policeman. 

" I thank you," said he to the ofl5cer, " for turning over into my hands 
so precious a friend of our country as Clara Barton." 

The policeman, absolutely astounded, lifted his helmet and saluted, 
amazed that in the grand old lady he should have been conducting so 
famous a foot passenger. 
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human hfe with all ita caOs for synqiathy absorbed her. With her 
ownlife8hewasnotconoenied,onlyw)thliCT&ieiids. There was aune- 
thing great, something Oiristlike, in this abstdute lac^ of anxiety 
about her own name, ^ne and deeds, eqiedaUyas she might wdl liave 
been thought anxious about them after the bitter boun of momentary 
misinterpretAtion and misunderstanding that floated over her in 1904 
and 1905. 

One would have thought Miss Barton would have written her life 
to vindicate herself if for no other purpose. But she felt no need of 
vindication, as she felt there was nothing to vindicate. So, while she 
was always writing, it was never about herself. No one can Icxik at 
even a few stray letters of hers and not see her love d souls. North, 
South, East, West. And across the seas, " the leaves thereto were for 
the healing of the nations." 

"I found her deep in her correspondence." This one phrase tioK 
and again from observers who went to see her, describes the most 
frequent attitude in which, ever since 1856, interviewers discovered 
her when not on fields of action. 

" Buried deep in her correspondence. " — Such a phrase frequent^ 
as it was used did not convey the real situation — for in this as weQ 
as on the field was a ministry to earth's spheres of souls, dying for h^. 
It was not a secretarial attitude. It was compassion for the multitude 
with which she was filled. If it was not one kind of multitude, it 
was another. When the day's procession went from her door the silent 
multitude stole in. Masses of letters from all parts of the world be- 
douded her desk. They looked at her in the dusk and iKmriffd to 
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*<Pabis, France, Sept 18, 1871. 

''These letters are the sore spot — the worrying vein of my emtence. 
That little package which I cannot put by, but which lies around and 
looks me in the face on the most impossible of occasions, and reproaches 
in silence, and comes late at night and early in the morning to haunt, — 
it may be to taunt me a little — that little package is the plague of 
my life and yet I prize it most of all and wouldn't have done without 
it, but I can never quite dispose of it" 

Thousands of extracts of wisdom are in these fugitive letters, 
extracts classic in beauty and immortal in helpfulness. They are 
expressed unconsciously, not written for the press. She so created 
an atmosphere of sympathy in these communications that you could 
almost catch the falling tear, or vibrate with the passing emotion. 
Especially for anyone drugged by auto-intoxication and lying in a 
gutter of hopelessness, she believed in the ''gold cure" of a lifting 
thought. She practiced it decades before the name Christian Science 
came to the lips of men. 

She believed above all else that the "truth shall make you free." 
She believed in it for herself. I have before me many of her letters 
pleading — "Send me a great thought." — "Send me a beautiful 
truth and I shall be well again." 

It was this that she longed for herself which she gave so overflowingly 
to others. Her confession of faith in the power of mind and truth 
over body, she practiced all through her life in tender, living touches 
that melted the heart and released the life strain. 

In writing these letters, she haunted the house hours after the others 
were asleep, stealing around for somestored-away word or conmiunica- 
tion she wanted to answer. Then, on the wings of sympathy, she 
wrote like a nightingale in the still dark hours all through the night. 
"That is why she wanted the end of the house at Glen Echo to her- 
self," her relatives have told me, "so that she could prowl around like 
a night-hawk and search for letters to answer and not disturb others." 

Here, for example, is a characteristic beginning of one, as if all the 
good were on the other person's side, — 

"OxPORD, July 12, 1910. 
"My dear, dear Mrs. : 

"How forgiving and how like you to face this tide of heat, to break 
a silence for which you were in no way accountable. Every one of 
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''Of an ancestry noble, but unostentatious^" dedaicd Oiaxles 
Sumner Young, one of her dosest friends in later life, "she is of the 
purest New England and yet without the least tinge of the aristoc- 
racy that loves to reign; she merely 'went about doing good.' She 
was in demeanor modest, — uiquretentious as is the hrase in Oxtotd 
where she was bom over ninety years ago." 

Characteristic of her modesty is this extract from a letter of Novem- 
ber 14, 1909, to this same friend : 

"May 31st the date runs, and I know I never answered that letter, 
for I never could have in my life answered a letter like that, but still 
more I never even tried to, discouraged at the onset and gave up the 
encounter. A glimpse of the topics it handles.were so far beyond any 
rq)ly from the 'likes of me.' 'Great services unnoticed.' 'Future 
remembrances when others are forgotten.' 'To be told in story and 
sung in other lands' — poor little me who has never seen the ruler of 
her own." 

Miss Barton carefully treasured her letters and relics of her battle 
fields, but diaries of ordinary details she seldom kept, though she 
did keep certain war diaries of the utmost value. She said to me, 
speaking of diaries of unimportant things: "only two classes of 
people can keep such diaries — those who never have time to do any- 
thing else, or those who have stopped. I have done neither." 

One thing that saved so intense a nature as hers was a dissolving 
quality of humor. Humor was the one trait productive of Miss 
Barton's fine longevity. We remember it all through the campaigns 
of the Civil War, we recall it at the gates of beleaguered Strassburg 
as she laughed at the Consul's horse. Later we can see it in her hiunor- 
ous account of the struggle with the publishers as to her age when they 
made her birthday nine years later than the true date. 

Strange to say, most of the biographical notices of Clara Barton, 
even many standard encyclopedias, placed her birth in 1830, nine 
years afterwards. In a letter of September 30th, 1909, Miss Barton 
humorously wrote me, "That error in the date of my birth has been 
traveling about for the last fifteen years or more, from one biographi- 
cal sketch to another. I made strenuous efforts to correct and set 
it right when my attention was first called to it, but it was too late ; 
it, like other falsehoods, had gone the world over. The publishers 
could not call it off, and met me with polite, good-natured pleasant- 
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This is a trivial inddent. And yet it reveals her omstant 
and is why the greatest woman of heroic action in the world, who had 
faced unflinchingly fields of carnage and had had shells tear the men 
she held in her arms to fragments, was a healthful and happy server 
of her race till ninety. 

Indeed, one reason for her attaining such an age after going throu^ 
hundreds of bloody and death-dealing crises in war and disaster, 
any one of which would turn a strong man's reason in a night <»r drive 
a woman into nervous prostration, was this ever-present unconcern 
for what you cannot help. 

Like all the truly brave, especially war veterans, she was always 
ready and all afire for action, but she disliked display and hated parade. 
A newspaper man desiring to be kindly once wrote an advance account 
of a program in which Miss B arton was a figure, adding as an embellish- 
ment, a reception of an elaborateness we never planned and a trium- 
phant ride in a touring car. Fearing that should Miss Barton see this 
notice she would be unnecessarily annoyed, I slipped in to her apart- 
ment and explained the situation. 

The idea of a parade and show aroused in her a measured tone of 
dignity and command which had she been a cavalry colonel I would 
have said came from the bottom of his boots. It was a force-repressing 
tone which simply said, ''I command" and which called the hearer 
into the attitude of, "I obey." 

^'I prefer to take a common car from Oxford like anyone else," she 
said, ''and come without formality and parade, which I hate." 

I was glad it happened, for it was her battle tone. 

A soldier one can tell by his step, but Miss Barton as a battle field 
heroine, I could have detected by her voice. It was a wonderful 
voice, doing the opposite to what common humanity does when 
aroused. It, when aroused, raises its voice. She, when aroused, 
lowered it, — and the more sdSecting the circumstance, the deeper was 
the voice. Used to controlling herself from excitement, it told by its 
expression the story of a lifetime of repression. It was phonographic 
of the past. It revealed the heroine capable of being stirred to the 
depths but in absolute self-control. 

Miss Barton's love of children was pitifully tense for one whose 

arms have held only the mangled of the battle field and whose ears had 

beard instead of the crooning of a babe, the moaning of the dying. 
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And yet to one who knew Clara Barton, there was nothing for- 
bidding in her glance. ''Her eyes/' said one who often looked into 
them, "are the sweetest in the world. They challenge you to tell 
what is absolutely true. They appeal to that which is best in you. 
They shine with a love-light that is all their own. They are dariL eyes 
and have a questioning in them like those of a child seeing truth." 
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that was not my side. The war side of the war could never have 
called me to the field — rArw^A and Hmmgk — tiumgkl and aa — 
bodyandsatd — I hateitr' 

"The side of the picture which history never shows," she spakB 
of as ''belonging to those who must follow the track of conquering 
armies, faces bathed in tears and hands in blood, — the lees in the 
wine, the dregs in the cups of military glory. It would be out of such 
as this that I must sketch the battle glimpses I could bring you, were 
I to attempt it, for there was my lowly place in all wars I have known." 
. As to woman's voice against war and for peace, in the winter of 
1870-1871, she writes from Germany : " Madame de Gaspaiin's appeal 
for Peace has found a warm and strong advocate in Mrs. Howe. 
Ihope some good may come of it All that you say upon the subject is 
true, and it is no small amount of picking up that women have to do in 
consequence of the carelessness of their reckless fellows from boyhood 
to manhood, and from manhood to age it is all the same. I can never 
see a poor mutilated wreck, blown to pieces with powder and lead, 
without wondering if visions of such an end ever flitted before his 
mother's mind when she washed and dressed her fair-skinned baby. 
Woman should certainly have some voice in the matter of war, either 
affirmative or negative, and the fact that she has not this should not be 
made the ground on which to deprive her of other privil^es. "She 
shan't say there shall be no war — and she shan't take any part in it 
when there is one, and because she don't take part in war, she must not 
vote, and because she can't vote, she has no voice in her government, 
and because she has no voice in her government, she isn't a citizen, and 
because she isn't a citizen, she has no rights, and because she has no 
rights, she must submit to wrongs, and because she submits to wrongs, 
she isn't anybody. 

"And 'what does she know about war' and because she doesn't 
know anything about it, she mustn't say or do anything about it. 

"I pray for peace ..." 

In her Red Cross Address in the year of the founding of the Red 
Cross in America, Miss Barton spoke of women as an aid to the Red 
Cross and the Red Cross as an aid to the peace quest of womanhood. 
"Women as a rule," she quoted, are not war-maiers. For centiuies 
the caprices of men have plunged the world in strife, covered the 
earth 's surface with armies and enriched the soil with the best blood 
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Aaddtqrwait, when did tli7P>?—Ahl irime did thqr not? 

Sbmr w the bftttb, — the Add, — or tbe ipot 
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'Duit bw car cu^ h not, ud h>r hud «■■ ant thae ; 

Vho iflped Ibe dntt nraat fnuB the cold, duuqr brow. 

And tent home the ■iieMBge"TUwdlwiQi him now" — ? 

Who watched in tlie tents whilst the fever Gies bomed. 

And the pain-toidng limbe in agony tauncd, 

And wet the parched tongue, calmed delirium's strife 

im tlie i^ing 1^ munnuied, "My mother," "My wife?" 

And who were they all? — They were many, my men; 

Iheir records were k^t by no tabular poi ; 

Ihcy c^t in traditions from father to son, 

Who recalls, in dim memoiy, now here and there ime, 

A iew names were writ, and by chance live to-day; 

But it's a perishing record, fast fading away. 

Of those we recall, there are scarcdy a score, 

Diz, Dame, Blckerd^e, — Edson, Harvey and Moore, 

Fales, Wittcmeycr, GDson, Safford and Lee, 

And poor Cutter dead hi the sands of the Sea ; 

And Frances D. Gage, our "Aunt Fanny" of old. 

Whose voice rang for freedom when freedom was tdd. 

Aikd Husband, and Etheridge, and Harlan and Case, 

Livermore, Alcott, Hancock and Chase, 

And Turner, and Hawley, and Potter and Hall, 

Ahl the list grawi apace, as they come at thecal!; 

Did these women quail at the sight of a gun? 

Will some soldier teU us of one he saw run? 

Will he glance at the boats on the great western flood, 

At Pittsburg and Shilob, did they faint at the Uood? 

And the brave wife of Giant stood there with them then. 

And her calm stately iHtaence gave strength to his men. 
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The first name honored in the poem is Dorothea Diz, Genenl 
Superintendent of war muses. Having founded the modem systems 
of insane institutions in America and Great Britain, and other ooim- 
tries, she was sixty years did wbien the Civil War broke oat. Bat 
three hours after the attadi at Baltimore, ^iril 19, she left the 
New Jersey Insane Ho^tal, where she made 1^ home and was on the 
train for Washington. Miss Dix was the last one to leave Baltimore. 
Hence it was that she became aware of the plot to waylay and kidnap 
or assassinate Lincoln. She it was who led with others in giving the 
information that resulted in Lincoln's change of plans and his con- 
sequent trip in safety. Aprfl 20th she tiered hersdf for free service 
and became Superintending Head of all the war nurses of the war of 
the Rebellion, which post she held without a period of rest for the 
four 3rears of war. Before this, after a girlhood in Worcester, she 
founded the modem systems for the Insane in America, and other 
parts of the world. HI at each stage, by some new need or by the 
" tonic of oppo^tion/' as she called it, she made connection with what 
she was pleased to style "the Source of Power." 

It was thus she resembled the other little sister to the soldier, Clara 
Barton. She was like her in other wa\'s. As in Miss Barton's case her 
voice, it was said, '' was low, not particularly sweet, but gentle." " She 
is rather small,*' it was reported, "dresses indifferently, has good 
features, but indifferent e}-es. In her general interest for human 
suffering Miss Dix seems neglectful to the individual interest." In 
this lay a great difference from ^liss Barton — caused no doubt by 
Miss DLx*s administrative position. In her war service, like Florence 
Nightingale, Dorothea Dix spent her time in ho^tals, while Miss 
Barton was largely on the field. 

In a retrospect of the battles in the Civil War as if forecasting the 
present Red Cross Memorial Building at Washington, Miss Barton 
exclaimed: '* Mothers — wives — and maidens, would there were 
some testimonials grand enough for tou, — some tablet that could 
show to the world the sacrifice of American womanhood and American 
motherhood in that war ! Sacrifices so nobly and so firmly — but so 
gently and so beautifully made. 

**' U like the Spartan mother she did not send her son defiantly to the 

field. — bidding him return only with his shield, or on it, — if like the 

Roman matron she did not uke him by the hand and lead him jxoudly 
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Miss Barton characterises the Civil War wddien as: ''Men who 
marched and fougjit their way frcmi the Bluk water and the Dimal 
Swanq) up through the marshes of the Chirkahmniny, and the Jamesy 
tili they stood on the brow of the Cumbcriand — with Odpqiper — 
Manaawas — Spottsylvania — Todds Tftvem — Meadow Bridge — 
Mechanicsville — and Cdd Harbor — all among the past Me&iriio 
swept down the mountain aides with Sheridan, and the gallant Custer, 
till Strassbuig — GordonviUe — Ttevillian Station — Five Forks — 
Cedar Creek — \^chester — and Appomattox were carved upon 
their scabbards." 

''I have studied the masmng of forces," she continues, ''and sranned 
from point to point the old battle grounds of Marengo — and Jena — 
and Waterloo — Magenta and Solferino, — and it always seemed to me 
that these armies had fairer iGidd, and better chance than ours." 

No one sympathized or understood the soldier's suffering and 
sacrifice in later life more than did Miss Barton. The Grand Army 
of the Republic of America claimed her as its bosom friend — dearer 
than any other. 

''Soldiers, " she said in one of a hundred of characteristic addresses 

— "a word with you. From the old armies of the Union — repre- 
sentatives of every section, and every battle field 3rou have met here 
to-night to commemorate the fall of Richmond, and to celebrate the 
new salvation. 

"While accompan3dng our armies I of course passed much more 
among the rank and file, than among the officers of any grade. And 
while I would not disparage the many hundreds of noble men deserv- 
edly decorated with stars and eagles, my experience deepened a con- 
viction, otherwise strong, that in peace or in war the fate of the 
Republic is mainly in the hands of the innumerable multitude of our 
citizens who wear no titles. 

"What can be added to the glory of a Nation whose citizens are its 
soldiers? Whose warriors, armed and mighty, — spring from its 
bosom in the hour of need, and peacefully retire when the need is over? 

"A nation, which from its dvil walks of life furnished to its armies, 

— captains, — colonels, — brigadier and major generals, — and m<»c 
than all, the great Captain, — the sainted soul, that marshaled and 
sped our conquering hosts, till they wore the victor's crown, and he 
the martyr's — Abraham Lincoln. 
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'' The long dreaiy winter of '64 pasMd as you ky cmt iqKtt tbe sn^ 
of Virginia — 

''Four years of ceaseless warfare — 

"In the spring of 1865, the towering Uaxe of the CaroKna pine 
streams out upon the swinging lines of Shennan's marching lemons 
— bearing northward.'* 

Memorial Day after Memorial Day, she stood with the ''Boys in 
Blue" in the God's acre of the soldier. "Yes, Mr. President, 
mourners, soldiers I It is good to be here," she declared, on one of 
these occasions. "It is good that ye meet to build an altar, and deck 
it with your offerings, — and throughout our whole vast land, from 
zone to zone, from sea to sea, there rises not the question in any mind, 
To whom do ye build? — All the world knows to whom our nation 
builds its altar on the 30th of May, and all approve. Truly when she 
set apart and made holy this day, she did well, and builded better than 
she knew. It is well, that not only the nation pay this great tribute 
of respect and gratitude once every 3rear to those who fell in defence ol 
its liberties, — but that those who struggled in the same noble cause, 
and survived, should meet, and in some manner, live over again the 
scenes which make, and forever must make up, to them the most im- 
portant era of their lives. 

"For there is no true loyal soldier to-day, who served his term of 
enlistment in the war of the rebellion, who, if asked for some portion 
of his past life to be taken out of his record and remembrance, but 
would say — 'Take whatever three or four years of my existence 
you will, but leave the old army life untouched, — I did in those days 
what you never did, and I can never do again — leave that to me.' 

"But time rolls rapidly, — and the events we meet to revive, are 
already history. 

"Eighteen years ago, it was, — comrades I Can you realize it 
was so long, that the white blossoms of May fell on our young, un- 
tried armies, forming quickly to the call for 75,000 men? 

"They fell unheeded, too, on the bowed heads, and tear dimmed 
eyes of the mothers, wives, and sisters, who gave up their bravest and 
their best to that new strange call. 

"Terrible days of misgiving were these, still, — all were coming 
back, all would live, and all come home the same, with the gloiy 
of a soldier added. 
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have been the outgrowth, rather than the came d war. And it » a 
great puUic question if the podtiaQ of oar chief ruler has been 
strengthened b^ond that of his predeoesson. 

" Notwithstanding all this, and although it has cost three thmwand 
millioDs of treasure and 300,000 noble Uvea still we can alloid not on^ 
to blow whistles, but to sound golden trunqiets from the four comen 
of our free lancC till their notes ring out against the blue dome of 
Heaven* 

"Etuope makes war, and deluges her land in blood, and but for 
the morning and evening Bulletin, and the rise of a few articles of 
inqxMTt, we, as a nation should never know it 

** But our recent contest — tho' but the struggle of an infant, as 
compared with hers — rattied the moss grown stcmes of her old ivied 
towers. She has looked well to her household since, added new qpaoe 
to her chariot of Liberty, and new q)eed to her car of progress. 

^'Still, it is not abroad, that the great work of our war was aooom- 
plished, but at home, among our own people, and it has been confined 
to no class, or condition, color, or sex. All have been touched and 
taught by it, and so far-reaching are its effects, so great must be the 
results, that as yet, it is scarcely possible to commence an estimate. 

"Thus in speaking of the war, so far from regarding my subject as 
old, I feel that it is so new, so crude and utkievdoped, that I am unable 
to grasp, and clearly comprehend even its first pages, much less to do 
it justice. 

"As I reflect upon the mighty and endless changes which must 
grow out of its issues, the subject rises up before me like some far* 
away mountain simmiit, towering peak above peak — rock above 
rock — that human foot has never trod, and enveloped in a hazy 
mist, the eye has never penetrated. 

"A hazy subject you may suggest — Ay ! hazy, indeed, and please 
bear in mind that I do not attempt to make it dear. 

" Thai, — time and the great breath of the Almighty, as he issues 
his mandates of power to coming generations — can alone accomplish. 

"I said that the result of our late contest has been confined to no 
class, or condition, color or sex, — not only have all been touched and 
taught by it, but all have been strengthened and advanced. 

"In the whole work, there has been no step backward, and there 
18 to be none. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 
The Religion of Clasa Barton 

*' Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me" 

"I never in my life," declared Miss Barton, "performed a day's 
work at the field that was not groimded on that one little sentence, 
and that it did not come to me hourly till kindly sleep brought relief 
to both body and mind." 

While her religion was real, it was thus a thing expressed not in 
words or creeds, but almost wholly in deeds. Her creed fulfilled 
Tennyson's standard — 

"The creed of creeds, — the loveliness of perfect deeds." 

This is well expressed in the midst of a camp of nurses and doctors 
of the Red Cross Campaign at the conclusion of the Yellow Fever 
epidemic in Florida when she exclaimed, — " Few camp meetings 
ever came nearer to the heart of Him who offered his life a ransom, 
and went about doing good." 

Amid all branching out of her investigations into twilight zones 
of religious experiment, she never left the tap roots of her old faith 
which held her grounded. Perhaps the nearest she came to a state- 
ment of her belief in words is found in a letter to Judge A. W. Terrell 
of Austin, Texas, written from Glen Echo, April 2, 191 1, only a 
year before her death. 

"I suppose I am not what the world denominates a church woman. 
I lay no claim to it. I was born to liberal views, and have lived a 
liberal creed. I firmly believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ, the 
Jesus of Nazareth ; in His life and death of suffering to save the world 
from sin, so far as in His power to do. But it would be difficult for 
me to stop there and beUeve that this spark of divinity was accorded 
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''I am glad to leam by your valued letter d Scpteniber sth that 
the old diurch of our fitthm is about to be refitted and I thank yoa 
for the inf (Mrmatioiu It is thou^tfnl of you to name the facta d the 
earfy history of the church ixdiich I am happy to oonobonte, both 
by tradition and recollection. My father was present at the ocdi* 
nation sermon of Hosea Ballou (a ^rfiite-headed boy he seemed). 
He was one of the pillars of the diurch. Bis family came over the 
hiUs of extreme Nwth Ozfordi five miles every Sunday, to sit in its 
hif^ pews. When I was a grown young woman it was decided to 
build the present church, and no body of diurch people ever woriLed 
harder than we. We hdd fairs, public and home, begged, and gave 
all but the dothes we wore ; we deaned windows and scrubbed paint 
after workmen, bouj^t and nailed down carpets, fitted np the par- 
sonage, and reodved the bride of Rev. Albert Barnes, our &st settled 
pastor. And I carried their first baby to the Christening. 

''There are few people there ^Ao have memories of harder diurdi 
work and better church love than I. 

"Think this over, dear sister, and remember that I have never lost 
my love for the old church of my fiithers, my family and my child- 
hood. 

''Yours fraternally, 

"Clara Bakton." 

While her fother rocked the cradle of Universalism in Oxford, and 
Universalists claim her, she was not simply a UniversalisL She saw 
the best in Christian Sdence, but she was not out and out a Christian 
Scientist. In 1910 I asked her directly, "Are you a Christian Scien- 
tist?" and she replied, "No, I don't know enough to be one or to 
understand it." 

"Do you really take in Christian Sdence ^iritually?" asked a 
Christian Sdence friend. "I understand the letter. I cannot take 
it spiritually," was her answer. It was this friend^s condusion that 
Miss Barton never grasped the basic prindples of Christian Sdence. 

Two Congr^;ational dergymen were asked by her request to vdoe 
her great life at the main memorial service at die end, together with 
Rev. Dr. Schoppe of Worcester, her former Universalist pasUx* at 
Oxford and at the time a Christian Science Reader. Yet Clara Barteo 
was not a CongregationalisL 
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that request as coming from the Lord, or you should certainly have 
done so. 

'* I send you a Banner of Light today. You will find two artides 
bearing on your subject, — the one a lecture by a good sturdy 
Briton on Mr. Moody's Sermon on Hell. I think 3rou will read it 
with interest just now, and every time you get assaulted in public 
prayer meeting, and followed by men, I should advise you to run 
home and calm your hysterical nerves by re-reading that lecture from 
end to end. 

''The other longer marked article on 'Revivalism,' is a fine sermon 
by a soimd Unitarian clergyman who does not believe in special 
Revivals of religion, as gotten up for the occasion, and to fill churches, 
but thinks religion as being the best part of man's nature will revive 
itself like all else in nature, and feels that God does not need to be 
implored to save from endless pain and loss the poor creatiures he has 
made, but believes that if we do our best to enlighten and elevate 
those aroimd us we do all we are called upon to do in the way of their 
salvation. 

"But read it well and carefully for yourself, or read it again with 
Ida and * reason together' about it and see if you can find in your own 
convictions some justification for the course you are taking with the 
S.S. There is much to be read, before you decide, much to learn and 
consider, take time and do it and don't either fall into a trap nor be 
driven into one. — Selah ! 

"Old Byas." 

Notwithstanding such cool discrimination, the impression she 
created upon humanity was a religious one. At her death in 191 2, 
over two thousand journals in America foimd human parallels to fail 
and could only measure her influence by using the spirit-level of 
religion. 

"Has there been one who so truly followed the Divine example and 
precept?'' This question, asked by one, was answered in but one 
way by all papers. Many other journals denominated her who ne\'er 
so much as professed it, because she was a bearer of the Red Cross to 
the four ends of the earth, *' the world's greatest modem missionary. 
Her mission was to put great numbers of men and women on their 
feet and to nurse many hundreds of dv-ing to the better land." 
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the Red Cross Headquarters in Constantinople, and "fell/' she said, 
''on the listening ears of Christians and Moslems alike, and though 
the tunes were new and strange, all felt that to some one some- 
where they meant more than the mere notes of music/' 

From the first her influence was always indirectly, if not directly, 
a religious one. Only lately I talked to one of the bo3rs whose Ute 
she once tied to the diurch before the Civil War. ''At the time," he 
said, "Rev. Horace James was the pastor of the Old South Church in 
Worcester, and later the Chaplain of the 25th Mass. Infantry. He 
was very anxious to organize a Band of Hope, an organization of young 
people then very popular in Scotland. 

"George, yoimgest son of Judge Barton, as well as myself, were 
members of one of the classes of older boys in the Sunday School; 
we were given to understand that most of the school were waiting to 
see what that class would do, while the class was sitting, waiting to 
see where we stood. Miss Barton knew we were rather indifferent 
and imdecided. She came to us ; her talk decided our course. The 
fall of that year found us two boys members. The Old South Band 
of Hope was a very active organization when with my parents I left 
the city for a time." 

Miss Barton's path crossed the path of this boy twice afterwards — 
once, following the battle of the Wilderness when she found him 
woimded and helped save his life, and later when she was eighty-eight 
years old and the boy a wounded veteran, when she helped him into 
the life of the church. 

While a good man, religion as an organization had become an 
artificial thing to him and he had not been to church for years. Miss 
Barton was the magnet to draw him there. Bending over him from 
a pulpit where she had spoken she whispered words assuming his 
habits of churchmanship. This broke the veteran's heart, and from 
that day, though carrying a living wound, he became a devoted at- 
tendant at divine service and at weekly prayer. 

Thus did her influence visibly follow a man through life. 

Like Dorothea Dix and Florence Nightingale, Clara Barton was an 
instance of an invalid who conquered and forgot her invalidism. 
She did it by sensing first one great cause and then another. The 
world never knew the story of the relapses after a cause released 
ber. In addition to all the outstanding collapses, I cannot find a 
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what she had heard from the Christian Sdence side she fidt at first that 
the founder of the cult was the greatest of geniuses. Yet, wiiile her 
heart adnured, her head hdd her back from absolute and final commit- 
ment to Christian Science. Later, when she heard of Mrs. Edc^s ill- 
ness and limitations, she was puzzled and could not at first believe the 
rq)orts. These facts, together with her refusal to follow Christian 
Science philosophy, which denies the material and human, prohibited 
a complete going over to the church, as such. 

Miss Barton's Oxford pastor. Dr. Schoppe, turned to the Christian 
Sdence faith, and it is he who, while he points out that Miss Barton 
never accq>ted the denials inherent in the system of the Christian 
Sdence philosophy, — 3ret asserts that she practised the positives. 

Miss Barton was very friendly to the growth of Christian Science, 
as is testified by the following : 

"OxFOKD, August 36, X908. 
''My hear Schoffe : 

''So glad this only door has opened for you. I caimot see why 
more Universalists should not become Sdentists. They have so 
little to change, nothing at all to give up, and the one lacking addition 
to make. I am so anxious to know how the practice comes to you. 
It seems to me that it is something that must all the time be getting 
stronger. 

"I felt the loss of the privilege of seeing my pastor in his desk all 
that last Simday and longed for the chance to come. I have had 
such a good summer and autumn, that I shall fed the strings draw 
early in spring time to taste them again. Oxford people have been 
lovely to me. I hope to see you. 

"C. B." 

As late as 1908, when a reporter asked her about Christian Sdence 
and told her of the report that she had gone over to its teachings, she 
said that she did not know enough about Christian Sdence, as she had 
only been looking into it about a year and would not dare as yet to 
give an opinion on so vast a subject. 

As proof of this is the fact that she employed doctors up to the 
time of her death. She in this as elsewhere held to her unalterable 
conviction of allying herself nominally to no particular creed or de- 
x}omination of Christians. 
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''Thursday morning. 
''After writing yesterday evening I regret to say that the pain 
returned. We had a sudden change of weather 1 I had a hard night 
but hope it will, with yoiu* good help, pass off during the day." 

"Isn't it blessed/' she wrote to Mrs. Schoppe, August 36, 1909, 
"that the way b opening for the relief of the ills of the human race — 
poor suffering race, how many of oiu* ills we make ourselves. 

"There are many things I want to speak with you about. It seems 
to me I have been waiting for months to do it but I wanted more 
time than a call or a wee visit. 

"I wonder if Mrs. Eddy is in her usual health — there are so many 
reports — I look upon them all as false, and rejoice to think they are, 
but what persistence. How worthy a better cause ! " 

It has sometimes been said that Miss Barton was a friend of the 
Spiritualists. She manifested, at times, a certain interest in the 
problem of communications with souls in the Great Beyond. "How 
often have I wondered, will they know us there," she queried even 
back in 1 87 1. March 3, 1907, from Glen Echo she wrote to a friend : 
'*They have begun to feel that they have established the fact of 
spiritual communications between the world of those still living here 
and those who had passed over. I only hope it is so. What a step be- 
tween this and the old school Presbyterianism of 50 or 80 years ago." 

Spiritualism as well as Christian Science was fully disoissed by Miss 
Barton and Dr. Schoppe and on one occasion the conversation turned 
to Theodore Parker, who Miss Barton had frequently said was her 
guide. The nearness of his spirit, she maintained, was a great power 
to her. Referring to this, Dr. Schoppe said in reply to some question 
of Miss Barton : "As to the spiritual oneness between you and Theo- 
dore Parker there were never two souls braver for humanity's sake. 
For community of interest for himian kind, I could easily yoke you 
up in the spirit with Theodore Parker. But who was Theodore 
Parker's guide ? — God. Then why isn't it so that you too have him 
as your guide, direct? 

**You believe that God is a Divine Immanence. You believe 

that God is now communicating Himself to hiunanity and that his 

loN-ing Presence is here now as ever. Why, then, can't you call up a 

direct relationship rather than going around through the uncertain 

illusions of Theodore Paiker? 
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and when it will end. God takes care of 'Cramp' as he always did, 
so don't you trouble or grieve more about it now, darling, for it is all 
right. 

''Sometime when your papa is here you must come and see him and 
me, and we will talk a great deal about poor 'Gramp.'" 

While as to its extent this question of the twili^t zone of inter- 
communication with the departed was a problem, the Beyond was no 
problem. It was to her a great certitude, a near fact. On the threshold 
of her Oxford home one of the last times we were talking together of 
immortality. Never did a soul so crave the meat of the thought, nor 
feed more upon its truth. In this she was indeed a "partaker of the 
Divine Nature." "O let us have more," she cried wistfuUy, before 
she closed the door, — "do let us have more." . 



CHAPTER XL 

**LbtmbooI Let MB 00/ ** 

AntiL 13, 1912 

"As the leaves fall, how fast one's friends fall with them and the nations are 
called to give up their best. England has given up her Florence Ni^tingile, 
Switxeriand her Dunant and her Moynler, the pillars of the Red Cross, and America 
our beloved Julia Ward Howe. lUch contributions these to that other world! 
They had made the most of this and take their gathered wealth of culture, intel- 
ligence, integrity, goodness, Christian fortitude, justice and faith to lay on the 
shrine of that other worid, a tribute to the possibilities of this. Great soub they 
were. God's own children. I am lonesome when I think of them as gone out ol 
my life, but glad when I fed how much richer and more ample that other 6dd to 

which they must have gone. „ _ _ 

" Claia BAmTON.** 

In the autumn of 1910, upon a crumpled postal card, two years 
before her own passing, Clara Barton wrote me these inspiring words. 

Before this year of 19 10 her own illnesses she had not only conquered 
but spumed. 

"Until that work is done,*' she said of one of the latest zones of 
ser\'ice — "I cannot go to Heaven ! " This was her reason for living. 
Of age itself she was apparently independent, never thinking herself, 
or letting others think of it, as a crutch to send her limping down the 
avenues of time. 

As to the "eternal attack of the 90th birthday," she wrote me in 
1911 : 

"Notwithstanding the much and more that is said of 'age* and 
all the stress laid upon it, I could ne\Tr see and have never been able 
to understand how it comes to be any business of ours. We have 
surely no control over its beginning, and unless criminally, none over 
its ending. We can neither hasten or arrest it, and how it is a matter 
of indi\idual commendation I have ne\'er been able to see. I ha\T 
been able to see painfully that the persistent marking of dates and 

4*3 
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one mflestone every year has a tendenqr to increue tbe bur- 
den of 'age' and enoourages the feding of hdpkiwncia and ideaae 
from activities^ which might still be a pleaauie to the poaaeaaar. I 
have given the csact age as leeordedy lest I be suspected of tiying to 
conceal it, but I have never, since a cUld, kqit a 'birthday ' or thoo^ 
of it only as a reminder by others. 

" Somehow it has come to me to consider strength and activity aided 
so far as possible by right habits of life, as forming,^ more onrect 
fiine of limitation than the mere passing of years.'' 

We recall that almost every winter of her life she had conquered 
attacks of the cold upon her system. From these she recovered, but 
during them she suffered much in chest and throat and voice. Fre- 
quently in the winter season she had to stay shut in. OccasbnaUy we 
hear of these strug^es, but where she could, she pre fe rred to suffer 
in silence, as shown in the fdlowing: 

" November ag, 1908. 
''To Mks. AMD Mr. Schoffe: 

"I have taken a cold that has settled itself on the nerves of the 
body and is giving me severe neuralgia pains. There does not seem 
to be a nerve from the shoulders to the hips that has not been tried. 

''It will, I presume, wear off in time, after a manner, but I do not 
want its dregs left, and I fed like telling you of it, if perchance your 
good thoughts could aid. 

"Perhaps you can make out enough of this to get my meaning. I 
am not very strong, nor steady, to-day. 

"Yours affectionately, 

"Clasa Barton." 

By the summer her energies had generally risen again to full tide. 
This rise of physical power continued as is proven by her 2000 mile 
trip to Chicago and back in the summer of 1910, a journey followed 
by her trip to Boston to officiate as President of the First Aid Society. 

The five years devoted to the foimding of the First Aid Society 
were to interest her much, but great as the interest, the spread of the 
work was a matter of instruction and secretarial work. No fidds 
were offered to arouse her peculiar latent energies. Nevertheless 
she gave to it her advice and it was her lo3ral determination to do this 
in person in June, 1910, that brought on her fatal attacks. 
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''As to the Memorial Day suggestion, I believe that if her health 
and the weather permit, she will go to Massachusetts in time to take 
part as you have proposed to honor her ; I should certainly encourage 
her doing so, if her condition will allow, and I earnestly hope it wilL" 

Recovering from this attack Miss Bartcm herself writes to Mrs. 
Reed in April : 

''My deasest Sister Harbiette: 

"To all others I send a mere card, for I have not yet arrived to the 
dignity of letters, but dear sister Harriette's troubled eyes are not to 
strain them over fine writing from me, and I must send a line to tell 
her that all is well, and that I am well. Not strong, but I must 
'wait a wee' for that 

"Our warmer days are coming and I go out a little every day — 
aU I spare the time for. You wonder what can occupy me? No 
wonder you do; you could not believe without seeing, but 'seeing 
is believing.' I lost two and a half months time, entire, but the time 
went on and spun its web each day. In the first days when I wasn't 
very sharp, I think, a bevy of reporters got access, and some word went 
out that I was ill. (You know, dear Harriette, how I would have 
withheld it, if I had been captain in charge) but it went and set the 
country, nay, the world, by the ears, and the letters came pouring in 
by the score, yes, and more. Two clerks could not have handled 
them, they say, and all the house, with doctor and trained nurses 
were busy with me ; and what to do but for the poor doctor to open 
the drawers in my big mammoth desk and tumble them in unopened, 
each day as they came. Of coiu'se, he tried his hand at just a few 
that must be spoken of, and so it went on through the months. Day 
before yesterday (I had been card dealing with present mails, for a week 
or ten days) he unlocked the desk drawers and handed me the keys. 

"You can imagine what met my gaze. Yesterday, I opened, reEuI 
and registered or noted eighty and was tired. 

"To-day I have not commenced, but will later. Such beautiful 
letters ! I read them through the tears. What will I do with them? 
Lying there two months in mystic silence, you ask ? The Lord knows, 
and alone can direct me. I have neither clerk, typewriter, nor reader ; 
but this is what occupies me. I don't know what, now, how many, 
but they are far in the hundreds. 
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In September, 191 1, to give rest to immediate rumors, Stephen 
Barton, hoping against hope, issued the following statement to the 
press: 

''The recent newspaper accounts of Miss Clara Barton's condition 
have been inaccurately misleading and non-authorized. Because it 
is due to her legion of friends and to herself, I make this statement 
to reassure them. She is not at the point of death. She is not 
attended by two physicians and two nurses. Her most intimate 
friends know that such attendance would be more likely to prove 
fatal than of benefit. Her attending physician is a close family re- 
lation, Dr. Byron Stone, of Oxford. She has one faithful competent 
nurse. Miss Henrietta Eldridge, of Philadelphia. 

"When one contemplates Miss Barton's eventfid life, her mental 
attainments during one half century; her constant labor day after 
day, without rest or recreation, as we know it, the hardship and pri- 
vation to which she has submitted herself during the long years since 
the first day of the Civil War, in her labor for the relief of human 
suffering, it is a remarkable thing in history that she still lives. 

"Only her simple mode of life, free from all excesses, excepting 
labor, and supported by an unusually strong constitution and wiU 
power has sustained her. 

"The nearly fatal sickness of last winter from pneumonia left her 
with some of its ill effects. Her appetite and digestion are normal. 
The former is simple, the latter good. All her organs are pronounced 
good by Dr. Stone of Oxford, and Dr. Pratt of Glen Echo, and are 
performing their functions properly. 

"Long years of constant work and the sickness of last winter have 
caused a slight weakness in the muscular action of her heart, which 
she is inclined to aggravate in her desire to attend, as usual, to her 
great correspondence and numerous visitations of friends. Our 
aim and effort is to restrain her from these. 

"Her intellect was never keener, clearer, more alert than now. 
She has the deepest appreciation and gratitude for the sympathy, 
affection and solicitude of her many friends and admirers, and has 
only Christian forgiveness for others. 

"Six weeks ago Miss Barton made the journey with me from Glen 
Echo to Oxford in the ordinary way, with no ill effects. Since her 
arrival here she has somewVvaA. overtaxed herself. 
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hope was in her gaze and in her aouL She looked over us, not at us. 
Her mind was fixed beyond things of this earth and she was not 
looking forward with dread. Once before^ omtemplativelyy she had 
said: 

''Nature has provided a cure and final rest for all the heartaches 
that mortals are called to endure.'' 

She felt this rest very near. 

We are told by Mr. Francis Atwater that some years before, the 
monument had been placed as Miss Barton desired: "The family 
lot was added to and the ground prepared with great forethought 
She attended to every detail of this herself. Hundreds of loads cl 
dirt and soil were carted in and underneath it was placed bushds of 
salty the moisture of which will keep the grass green when otherwise 
it would dry up. In life she did ever3rthing thoroughly. What more 
natural than she should want to know her last resting-place should be 
in order when the Master called?" 

At this last interview I realized with a shock that humanitjr's 
merciful little mother, Clara Barton, had determined that it was her 
time to go and that her soul was resigned soon to leave her body in 
the burial place by the side of her father's. 

She never had planned to rest at Arlington in which are buried so 
many who, compared with her, are absolutely unknown. Like Flor- 
ence Nightingale, who refused Westminster Abbey, Clara Barton 
put this honor away from her. She never even had herself enrolled 
as a registered army nurse, the necessary prerequisite to such a burial, 
and so she never had planned to magnify the God's acre of soldiers 
with her own grave. 

Her plan was rather to be buried with her dear ones on the beautiful 
hill crest near her old home close by the great pines of the Oxford 
forest, alone in the heart of the old Commonwealth of her fathers. 

Soon after this Miss Barton decided that instead of remaining for 
the winter in Massachusetts it would be wiser to make the joiuney 
back to Washington and Glen Echo. With her nephew she made 
the trip. 

Those of us who saw her go were convinced that she would never 
return, for we saw that she did not plan to live. 

As the months rolled on towards the last one she still called her 
{riends to her. 
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A large congregation of ''the old guard," veterans of the 21st, and 
others, gathered in the Adams Square Congr^atioDal Church in 
Worcester. At a service in her honor they sent her this P&lm Sunday 
telegram, read at the mass meeting by Commander Hubbaxd : 

"To Miss Clara Barton, 

''Glen Echo, Maryland. 

"On Pahn Sunday, in the name of the great Cross Bearer who 
victoriously on this day ascended the heights of suffering and con- 
quered, we send you Easter greetings from the G. A. R., Women's 
Relief Corps and citizens of Worcester. 

"Their prayer is that you, who have borne the Red Cross for 
unestimated thousands in the United States and the world, may 
likewise conquer through the strength of the Everlasting Arms.'' 

This brought from her bedside the following message thiou^ her 
nephew Stephen : — 

"To Mr. George Booth, 

"Editor of the Gazette. 

"Sir: Having just returned from one of my frequent visits to my 
aimt, Miss Clara Barton, at Glen Echo, Maryland, I beg to take this 
first opportunity to thank you in her name and for myself, also to 
extend our thanks to the members of the G. A. R. and the public, 
for the service in her honor on Palm Sunday, at the Adams Square 
church, and the excellent account of the same given in the Gazette. 

**The telegram sent to Miss Barton by Commander Hubbard was 
exceedingly gratifying to her. I read the message to her and sent the 
original to her Royal Highness, Louise, Grand Duchess of Baden, to 
whom I was writing at the time, in my aunt^s behalf. They have been 
most intimate and confidential friends for 42 years and it gave my 
aunt great pleasure to forward to the Grand Duchess such a beautiful 
message of respect and esteem. 

"I am pleased to say while the condition of Miss Barton's health is 
very discouraging, her mental condition is as active and clear as at 
any time in her life, and her wonderful physical power of recuperation 
gives us hope of her possible recovery. She does not suffer physical 
pain. Her long confinement is very trying to her. 

"Yours very truly, 

"Stephen E. Barton." 



